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Here is the world’s 
most faulted power syste 


This system begins and ends inside our 
High Power Laboratory. It owns only a few 
hundred feet of conductors, yet it has been 
faulted almost 250,000 times—deliberately! 


It gets this purposeful punishment because 
it was erected specifically to serve you... 


For into this miniature system of ours we 
connect every new interrupting device de- 
sign. Here they are repeatedly subjected to 
all fault currents they might be expected to 
interrupt in actual service. And out of this 
testing comes the valuable data that enable 
us to prove... and to constantly improve 

. the equipment we build for you. 


The testing of high-power circuit break- 
ers provides a good example. The data 


High Power Laboratory 
Developments 


“De-ion®” Grid interrupters 
10,000,000-kva Interrupting Capacity 
3 and 5 Cycle Interrupting Time 
Reclosing Times as Low as 15 Cycles 
Longer Contact Life 

Smaller Tanks—Less Oil 


gained from thousands of actual faults 
proving ratings as high as 10,000,000 
for 230,000 volts—have enabled us to: 
duce interrupting time, and the size 
equipment to do the job. For you th 
means greater system stability and be 
service continuity. Most important, it mes 

- you can always be sure when jf 
specify Westinghouse. 


SEE “ELECTRICAL PROVING GROUND”. The completes 
of 25 years of High-Power Laboratory testing is aw 
able to you in sound and color motion picture. 

is an absorbing record of electrical progress... 
matic evidence of the way Westinghouse proves 
you. For a showing to your group, simply contact ) 
Westinghouse representative or write Westingh 
Electric Corporation, Film Division, P. O. Box % 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-601 


vou can 6€ SURE... iF 115 


Westin 
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REPRINTS OF ARTICLES 
(200 or more copies) 
available on orders re- 
ceived within 30 days 
after publication date. 
Address 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
for quotations. 








BLIC UriLitigs FORTNIGHTLY. . 
nds for Federal and state regu- 
on of both privately owned and 
rated utilities and publicly owned 
d operated utilities, on a fair and 
discriminatory basis; for nondis- 
iminatory administration of laws; 
ft equitable and nondiscriminatory 
mation; and, in general—for the per- 
uation of ‘the free enterprise sys- 
m. It is an open forum for the free 
pression of opinion concerning pub- 
utility regulation and allied topics. 
, 1s supported by subscription and 
vertising revenue; it is not the 
buthpiece of any group or faction; 
is not under the editorial supervi- 
on of, nor does it bear the en orse- 
nt of, any organization or associa- 
pn editors do not assume re- 
osibility for the opinions expressed 
its contributors. 


$1.00 a Copy 
26 Issues a Year 
Annual Subscription Price 
uited States and possessions $15.00 
ha American countries .... $15.00 
nada $16; all other countries $17.00 
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ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM B&W RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 











Higher boiler efficiency, lower auxiliary power 
demands, better operating control, and lower 
maintenance costs— these are some of the 
reasons why B&W’s pressurized-furnace de- 
sign is gaining wide acceptance by power 
companies. At present, 26 electric utilities 
throughout the country—as well as a number 
of industrial plants — have in service or on 
order B&W pressure-fired boilers serving a 
a total generating capacity of more than 
6,000,000 kw. Comprising this total are Radi- 
ant. Open-Pass, Integral-Furnace and Stirling 
units having individual steam capacities rang- 
ing between 200,000 and 1,370,000 pounds 
per hour. Steam-drum design pressures range 
to 2700 psi and throttle steam temperatures 
to 1100 F. Fuels include gas, oil and coal— 
and many units are multi-fuel burning, 
Already, several years of intensive operat- 





oilers 


ressure-fired 





ing experience stand.behind B&W’s pressur- 
ized-furnace design. Actual operating units 
fired with pulverized or crushed coal, includ- 
ing both slag tap and dry ash removal, serve 
an installed generating capacity of over 
1,000,000 kw. 

To effect still greater economies in power 
generation, pressure-firing is often used in 
combination with various other cost-saving 
features resulting from B&W’s Research and 
Development program. These include high 
pressures and temperatures, divided furnaces, 
cyclone steam separators, gas recirculation, 
and Cyclone Furnace firing. : 

We'll be glad to talk over the details of 
these features in terms of your company’s fu- 
ture requirements. The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, Boiler Division, 161 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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B&W Pressure-Fired Boilers 
For a Total Generating Capacity of 


Over 6,000,000 kw 


Appalachian Electric Power Company e Arkansas Power & Light Company e Central 
Louisiana Electric Company e Central Power & Light Company (Texas) e City of Lansing, 
Michigan e San Antonio City Public Service Board e Commonwealth Edison Company e 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Incorporated e Dallas Power & Light Company e 
Houston Lighting & Power Company e Indiana & Michigan Electric Company e Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Company e Ohio Edison Company e Ohio Power Company e Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company e Phila- 
delphia Electric Company e Public Serv- 
ice Company of New Mexico e Public 
[~~ Service Company of Northern Illinois 
e Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
e Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
e Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
e Texas Electric Service Company e Texas 
Power & Light Company e Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Corporation e 
West Texas Utilities Company e Wis- 
consin Power & Light Company 








COST-SAVING FEATURES 


1. Increased boiler efficiency. 

2. Reduced fan power consumption. 
3. Lower maintenance costs. 
4 
5 





. Greater operating reliability. 
. Decreased stack losses. 


6. Simplified outlet duct and stack 
arrangement. 





Pressure-Firing, Gas Recirculation, Cyclone Steam Separators, 
Divided Furnace and Reheat are some of the features of this 
B&W Radiant Boiler now under construction at a new plant of 
a leading eastern electric company. Rated steam capacity — 
1,370,000 lb. per br. Design pressure — 2050 psi. Pressure at 
superbeater outlet—1850 psi. Final steam temperature—1000 ——— 
F. Rebeat to 1000 F. 
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A’ this issue goes to press, the mem- 
bers of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute are preparing to assemble for their 
annual convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Following our customary practice of past 
years, we have arranged, for publication 
in this issue, a special selection of ma- 
terial of interest to the electric power 
industry. Feature articles and depart- 
mental coverage have been constructed 
with a view to their bearing on problems 
of particular interest and importance to 
the electric utility companies, 


GLANCING over our list of contribu- 
tors, we lead off with a straight-from- 
the-shoulder message from the president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, GEorGE 
M. Gapssy, who is also president of the 
Utah Power & Light Company. His 
article, entitled “The Janus State,” is 
the opening feature in this issue. Born in 
Collinwood, Ohio, the son of a Congre- 
gational minister, Mr. GApssy graduated 
(BA, ’06, Magna Cum Laude, Phi Beta 
Kappa) from Marietta College. He later 
received two other degrees from the same 
institute (MA, ’07; LLD, ’41). He re- 
ceived his engineering training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(BS, 09). He entered on his utility 





THOMAS C. BUCHANAN 
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JAMES F. FAIRMAN 


career with the American Water Works 
& Electric Company at Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, and shifted to the West Penn 
Power Company in Pittsburgh in 1918, 
becoming president nine years later. He 
went to Utah as chief executive of the 
Utah Power & Light Company in 1929. 


ALL of our readers in other utility 
groups and in the field of regulation may 
not be familiar with EEI—the nation’s 
largest and oldest electric trade associa- 
tion—organized in 1933 as successor to 
a previous association which dated back 
to Edison in 1885. The EEI now em- 
compasses over 200 investor-owned 
electric utilities directly serving 80 per 
cent of the nation’s customers, supplying 
85 per cent of all power used in the coun- 
try. The EEI’s principal functions are 
performed through committees staffed by 
900 of the industry’s most able men. 


* * * *” 


T is fitting that the chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission should 
contribute to this issue (beginning page 
750). Tuomas C, BUCHANAN isa native 
of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, and a 
graduate of Washington and Jefferson 
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s your financial information 
up to the minute? 

























@ Data on public utility securities are 
compiled at the close of each month by 
Irving Trust Company and mailed 
promptly to many people who are daily 
concerned with utility financing. 


Information includes an index of yields 
on various grades of utility bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks . . . pertinent 
statistics on new electric and gas issues 
...asummary of reports on the recep- 
tion of the issues. 





If you are not receiving these timely 
monthly studies, drop a line to our 
Public Utilities Department . . . we'll be 
glad to add your name to our mailing 


orks . : ‘ 
list for the Security Price Data Sheet. 
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8 | IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


the ONE WALL STREET «¢ NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


)29. Capital Funds over $120.000,000 
Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 


Wituiam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


ility Ricwarp H. West, President 
nay Public Utilities Department ¢ 
J Tom P. Waker, Vice President in Charge } 


on’s 


cia- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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8 PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


College (AB, ’17) and the University of 
Pittsburgh Law School. Following serv- 
ice in World War I, he practiced law in 
Beaver county until his appointment to 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission in 1936, where he served for 
eight years. He was named to the FPC 
in 1948 and was designated chairman 
early this year. 


eo * + @ 


A executive official of the electric 
utility industry, who has perhaps 
the most important function with respect 
to that industry’s relation with the Fed- 
eral government during the present de- 
fense emergency, is JAMES F. FAIRMAN, 
Defense Electric Power Administrator. 
His article on the present status of 
DEPA material controls begins on page 
732. A native of Big Rapids, Michigan, 
and a graduate of the University of 
Michigan (BS, °18; MS, ’21). Mr. 
FAIRMAN started teaching electrical en- 
gineering at his alma mater. He joined 
the Brooklyn Edison Company in 1925, 
and following merger of the New York 
city area companies became electrical 
engineer for the Consolidated Edison 
system. In 1940 he was named assistant 
vice president and in 1945, vice president 
of Consolidated Edison. He is now on 
leave during his tenure of duty as head 
of Interior Department’s DEPA. 


x * * * 


NOTHER electric utility executive 
A whose article on private company 
hydroelectric developments begins on 
page 744, is ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE, 
president of the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, Rochester, New York. 
He joined that organization in 1916 asa 
cadet engineer following his graduation 
from Cornell University (ME, 715). He 
has been especially active in industry as- 
sociation affairs. 


* * * * 


|B come D. Hoover, whose article on 
employee relations begins on page 
766, is president of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
the public relations agency which has 
been conducting the Public Information 
Program (PIP) for the electric com- 
panies for the past three years. His back- 
ground is journalism. He was reporter, 
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ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE 


editor, columnist, and Washington cor- 
respondent, and before becoming public 
relations consultant for Bozell & Jacobs 
worked for utility companies in many 
parts of the country. Mr. Hoover or- 
ganized a public relations program for 
the electric industry in Mexico. During 
World War II he served on the staffs of 
Eisenhower, Alexander, and MacArthur. 


x * * x 


E. VERDIN, whose article begins on 

e page 759, is director of personnel 

for The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

Company. A Syracuse University gradu- 

ate (EE, ’21) Mr. Verprn formerly 

handled personnel work for the Niagara 
Hudson system. 


* * * * 


| persons C. SuLLIVAN is now a public 
relations consultant of San Francisco. 
He was for many years a special press 
representative for the California Public 
Utilities Commission, with a veteran 
background of journalism and public re- 
lations work. His article, entitled “Is 
Public Regulation of Utilities in Jeop- 
ardy?” begins on page 773. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out June 19th. 
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for ALL the 
Figur ework it take > 


Behind the great stretches of power 
lines that reach into homes and factories 
across the country are mountains of 
figurework. Planning, building, 
servicing — every operation calis for 
fast, accurate figure-facts. 





In the field of figurework, the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator stands for 
top efficiency. Technical computations, 





or payrolls, power statements, tax records 
—all your figuring problems are 
ny handled with new speed and ease — new 
yr- economy — with the Printing Calculator. 
ved You get short-cut multiplication and 
of automatic division combined with 
Ir, rapid addition and subtraction — and 
every step of each problem is printed on 
ia the tape. Send for complete details 
el today, and see how the Remington 
ng Rand Printing Calculator can save 
u- time and money for you. 
ly 
ra THE REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 
ic 
0. -— 
. Remington. Fbcasal 
ic 
in Ottis 
. Room 2139, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y. |#$§§$ |§.§ {ai 
)- Please send-complete information on the Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator. 
Name 


Title 





















Firm 





Address 





City Zone State 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


IMPACT OF PRICE LEVEL CHANGES ON DEPRECIATION 
COSTS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. Part I. 


The argument that accounting does not need to give recognition to changes 
in the price levels gets careful but critical comment from Paul Grady, a 
partner of Price, Waterhouse & Co. His analysis of the impact of price 
level changes on depreciation costs of public utilities should remove what- 
ever doubts many people may still have that present customers of electric 
utilities are receiving an unjustified windfall at the expense of investors and 
future customers. 


INFLATION—WHAT IT MEANS TO UTILITIES AND INVESTORS 


Jackson Martindell of the American Institute of Management sees a dark 
future for public utilities unless an economically sound approach to utility 
rate making in times of inflation is soon forthcoming. Some practices of 
utility managements, particularly with respect to depreciation accounting, 
come in for helpful advice and suggestions are offered for surviving the 
current “second stage inflation." 


ANN ARBOR'S PUBLIC UTILITY EXECUTIVE PROGRAM 


Next month the University of Michigan's School of Business Administration 
will open its doors, once again, to more than fifty-public utility executives 
representing electric, gas, and telephone companies from coast to coast. 
They will take part in an executive development program. Courses will 
include: economics; financial administration; human relations; management 
functions; and public utility regulation. The program is designed as an 
aid to executives in preparation for added responsibilities in management 
and policy determination. A firsthand impression of the 1951 sessions 
is presented by Edmund J. Thimme of Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany of New Jersey, who took an active part in last summer's sessions. 


* 


A | SO wc Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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oing through a lot of motions and hand- 
vaving today is not only exhausting, but 
ighty costly. 


In utility offices ... 


e have in mind, specifically, the sensi- 
le method of compiling bill analyses. 


nstead of acquiring, training and super- 
ising a large clerical force to analyze 

housands of consumers’ bills, many util- 

ties all over the country simply turn over 
e job to us. 


Dur experienced staff, plus our specially 
lesigned Bill Frequency Analyzer ma- 
hines, can turn out the job for you in 
few days, and the cost is only a small 
raction of a cent per item. 


et us tell you more in detail about this 
ccurate and rapid method of obtaining 
} picture of your consumers’ usage situa- 
ion. Write today. 


SAVES 50% IN TIME AND MONEY 


is Bill Frequency Analyzer—developed especially for 
tility usage data—automatically classifies and adds 
in 300 register:—in one step. 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue New York 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


EpiTror1AL STATEMENT 
The Freeman. 


James P. SHIELDS 
Grand chief engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers. 


Ritea W, Doe 
Vice president, Safeway 
Stores, Inc. 


Harry Fioop Byrp 
U. S. Senator from Virginia. 


Decuarp A. Hutcy 
President, Lone Star Gas 
Company. 


Ceo F, Craic 


President, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company. 


Georce E. Soxoitsky 
Columnist. 
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“A friend of free enterprise is hardly worth having if 
he can only fume and sputter. He must know the facts; 
he must think; he must be articulate; he must be able 
to convince.” 


> 


“In the light of . .. the seizure of the steel industry, 
this nation is faced with the specter of continuing and 
expanding involuntary servitude unless present seizure 
tactics are wiped out on constitutional grounds.” 


> 


“Our democracy is being given away by the careless- 
ness of our own people. And businessmen are being 
used as the whipping boys for those who would obscure 
the real culprit in our economy—the government.” 


aa 


“There’s a limit beyond which we cannot go in spend- 
ing, and survive. We must stop tilting at every windmill 
that may have a Communist behind it, and stop trying to 
make Democrats out of people who don’t want to be 
Democrats.” 


* 


“Profits are the mainspring in the watchworks of free 
competitive enterprise. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the death of free enterprise in America would mean 
government with a free hand in our pocketbook—and 
over our lives.” 


* 


“We don’t enjoy asking for rate increases. But we know 
it is our responsibility—as well as the responsibility of the 
public authorities which regulate telephone ratés—to make 
sure that earnings and dividends will be as high as they 
need to be to maintain our good credit standing.” 


* 


“The curious thing about it all is that in spite of a 
budget approaching $100 billion, nobody thinks of econo- 
mizing. Economy is as important as efficiency although 
they are really parts of the same idea. The Hoover re- 
ports, it is said, are 50 per cent implemented, yet there 
is no evidence in the budget of any economy, The Hoover 
reports were designed for increased efficiency and con- 
siderable economy. There is no evidence of either.” 
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14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Oscar L, CHAPMAN 
Secretary of the Interior. 


HeNryY Forp II 
President, Ford Motor 
Company. 


EpitorRIAL STATEMENT 
Industrial News Review. 


Epwin C, JOHNSON 


RAYMOND MOLEY 
Columnist. 


M. S. RUKEYSER 
Columnist. 


RALPH J, CORDINER 
President, General Electric 
Company. 


James A. FARLEY 
Chairman, Coca-Cola Export 
Corporation. 
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U. S. Senator from Colorado. 


“When we have built every reclamation dam possible 
in the West, we still will need water.” 


“When free men are no longer encouraged—or com- 
pelled—to resolve their differences through honest collec- 
tive bargaining, we have gone a long way toward economic 
totalitarianism.” 


“Socialized electricity is a grade-A example of how 
the budget can be materially cut—to the detriment of no 
one save some bureaucrats, and to the great benefit of 
everyone, especially the taxpayer.” 


“I am opposed to the release of any secret information 
on the subject of atomic energy until it is fully estab- 
lished that it is harmless information and will in no way 
jeopardize the vast stake this country has in the develop- 
ment.” 


“What a true believer in liberty is seeking in economic 
life is that minimum of government restraint, aid, and 
control which will leave the largest possible scope for 
the exercise of individual initiative and effort, and for 
reward.” 


“Since the productivity of the American free enter- 
prise, merit system is demonstrably vastly more pro- 
ductive than the slave systems of Europe and Asia, there 
should be critical understanding of the hazard of weak- 
ening the American system by emulating too many col- 
lectivized patterns for a ‘controlled economy’.” 


“Tax legislation of the last few years has been shaped 
by the fact that for our political leaders increases in cor- 
porate taxes have represented the easiest and most politi- 
cally expedient course. It remains for American enter- 
prise, and for those who own these enterprises, to op- 
pose this trend and to insist that our spending and taxing 
programs take into account the need to encourage the 
savings and investment essential to the future growth 
of the entire economy.” 


> 


“Proponents of these [socialistic measures] hold out 
the bait of total security. They profess to eliminate all 
risk from purchasing, all risk from the supply and ex- 
change of goods, But what they would really do is to 
take away from our public the right to pick and choose, 
the right of a man to give his patronage to the product 
he likes best, based on his own good judgment. And for 
his judgment they would substitute the judgment of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.” 
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When you shop in this 
showcase of talent... 


.. you can “shop” under one roof for all 
the specialized help you need without add- 
ing permanently to your payroll. EBASCO 
engineers, constructors and business con- 
sultants can help you solve your business 
problems efficiently and economically. 


Over the past half century, EBASCO spe- 
cialists have accumulated world-wide 
experience that will prove immediately 
effective when applied to your own prob- 
lems. Here are a few industries that have 
“shopped” for help at EBASCO: Pulp 
and Paper; Chemical; Food Processing; 
Glass; Manufacturing; Rubber and Tex- 


yaa Const, 


*(itgn? 


“tne, waa 


INCORPORATED 





tile; Electric & Gas Utilities. For these 
and many other industries EBASCO has 
designed and built new plants and ex- 
ecuted expansion plans, helped develop 
industrial relations programs, financing 
plans, and sales and public relations pro- 
cedures. 


EBASCO is organized to do part or all of 
a job for either large companies or small. 
To see exactly how EBASCO can serve 
you best, write for your copy of ‘The 
Inside Story of Outside Help’’. Write to: 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W., 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


New York 
aang A Business Studies - Consuiting Engineering - Design & Construction - Financial 

+ Inspection & Expediting - insurance & Pensions - Office Modernization 
ant ny tg Research - Sales & Marketing - Systems & Methods - Taxes - 


+ Chicago - Washington, D.C. 


Traffic 
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.. . for 40 years, we have been developing Montana’s rivers 
beneficially to’ provide electric power in abundance for the 
State and its people. 


... at the present time, we are installing a third generating unit 
at Kerr Plant, our newest and largest hydroelectric development. 


.. . because of projects like this, Montana residents have all 
the power they need . . . when they need it. It will be our con- 
tinuing policy to meet the needs of our customers efficiently, 
adequately and at no cost to the nation’s taxpayers. 


The Montana Power Company 
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How to make his job easier.. 


a0! 











He doesn’t need to subtract, or even story. Other IBM electronic develop 
write the figures longhand. And the ments have improved all phases of 
Accounting Department doesn’t ques- customer accounting . . . including 





tion his arithmetic or his handwriting. __ bill calculation and audit functions. 
He records the meter readings with IBM’s leadership in applying electron- 
only a few simple pencil marks on IBM _ics to business machines has given utili- 
Cards. His job is easier ... results are ties a ready means for reducing costs as 
better. well as providing better service for 


But this is only a small part of the their customers. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Underwriters and Distributors 


of 


Investment Securities 


Union Securities Corporation 
65 Broadway, New York 6 


Telephone: HAnover 2-4800 
BUFFALO ° 
PHILADELPHIA ° 





CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 























Industries are on the move 


Each year, for the past six, an 
average of a hundred new industries 
have located in Central Eastern 
Pennsylvania. They brought with 
them 49,000 new jobs and $136 
million in potential annual payrolls. 


Matching this, PP&L has put 








$156 million into new and better 
power facilities...with $288 million 
planned for the ten-year period 
ending with 1955. 


Come to Central Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for better business and ready 
power. 


THE HEART 
OF THE MARKET 


One-third of the nation’s population 
within a 200-mile radius. 
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we really make is 





Little blocks, say 2’’ x 4” x 8’’, don’t pile up very 
fast. 


We hang walls up in sizable panels. 


And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson’s real product is time. 


We make walls that are hung in place. We make 
them complete with insulation when the panels 
are delivered. We engineer them piece by piece 


in advance at the factory. We put expert crews on 
the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 


We save days and weeks in finishing a building 
for use, because years have been put into the 


Q-Panels are fabricated from Galbestos, alumi- 
num, stainless steel, galvanized and black steel 
in lengths up to 25'. 


Q-Panels, 3" in depth with 1%" of incombusti- 
ble insulation, have a thermal insulation value 
superior to that of a 12" dry masonry wall with 
firred foster interior. A single Q-Panel with an 
area of 50 sq. ft. can be erected in nine minutes 
with a crew of only five men, and twenty-five 
workmen have erected as much as an acre 0 
in three days. 


development of these unique skills. - 
-Panel construct is quick, dry, clean, 
en * lasssecting anediem of architectura) 


Quick is the word we practice. expression. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in 50 Principal Cities 
World-Wide Building Service 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., 
Pinto tees IIE 
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50,500,000 


Reaching the $50,500,000 mark in gross revenue for the 12-month 
period ended March 31, 1952, set a new high record for The Dayton 
Power and Light Company. The same executive foresight, initiative 
and careful management which, with the ‘internal growth of the 
Company’s service area made possible this spectacular progress. 
continue to project similar growth and stability for the future. 


$50,500,000 





Rit: 
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Important to investors is the fact that 35% of DP&l’s 
electric income and 70% of its gas income is residential. 


$25,300,000 
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$15,000,000 
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12 MONTHS TO Pp 12/31/40 12/31/46 3/31/52 
THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Our big job is to provide power for Florida's 
amazing growth. We'll have to ériple our 
present power supply by 1962...cven chough 
we've already more than doubled it since 
V)J-Day. It’s our biggest job...growing with 
Florida...helping Florida grow! 


See 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY WOE 





A SOUND STATE WITH A 


SOUND AND EXPANDING 
ECONOMY! 


INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, 
POPULATION, PURCHASING POWER, NEW 
CONSTRUCTION... year after year, Florida leads 


in almost any index you can mention 


Such a record spells opportunity...for businessmen, 
investors, workers, vacationists...everyoue! There's 
a “place in the sun” for you in Florida's bright 
future' Better look into it! 


FREE CoP. y ! Excerpts of our 


1951 Annual Report feature an amaz- 
ing engineering study of Florida's 
estimated growth for the next 10 
years. Interested? Address our General 
Offices, P.O. Box 3100, Miami, Florida. 


ye 
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JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 
including the. kitehen Sink... 


pee 2 Owe 
“? 
. 
> 


- 


depends on COAL ! 


our fine, modern appliances are made from steel 
hich is made from coal. And coal generates the 
lectricity to run them. It’s coal that brings heat 
0 millions of families . . . powers the manufacture 
bf the rich variety of products you find in Amer- 
ca’s homes. Indeed, most of the good things that 
make our standard of living the highest in the 
orld depend on coal! 

Because coal is so useful, it’s important to all 
bf us that America’s coal industry is the world’s 
host efficient—that America’s vast coal reserves 
n supply the nation’s heat, light and power for 
tnturtes to come! 

Responsible for choosing a fuel to power a fac- 
tory—to heat a home or other building? Then 
onsider the many important advantages of 
bituminous coal! 





DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


yx Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

yx Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and 
automatic handling equipment! 

sx Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vy America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply 
always dependable! 

yx Dependable supply assures price stability! 


yx A progressive industry strives constantly to 
deliver an ever better product at the lowest 
possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal A iation, 
Washington, D. C. 
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"From the pioneering Ge 
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the trend in a steam generator design 


a 
ih 


places the spotlight on... ~N 


FOSTER WHEELER combination radiant and convecti :hea 


Today's central station calls for larger unit sizes of turbines and boile 
higher steam pressures and temperatures—and optimum quality and 
~“performance. To provide steam in the quantity, pressure, temperature an 
purity demanded, increased emphasis falls upon the design and function o 
superheaters and reheaters. Their integration with other components of equipment and 
plant requires the high degree of skill and experience that comes only with years 
ot leadership in the field. 


Foster Wheeler's pioneering effort in steam generator design, as reflected in the following 
record of achievement, has led the way for every major development in the reheat cycle. 


1902 — Superheated steam introduced commercially in the United States. 

1904 — Convection superheaters standardized with cast iron extended surface 
rings applied to steel tubes. Bare tubes were later used with improved 
design technique and improved metal selection. 

1919 — Radiant superheaters developed after long research and experimentation. 

1924 — Water walls and water backs applied to many types of furnaces 
burning various fuels. 

1926 — Radiant reheaters and radiant superheaters installed in one of the first 
large high pressure reheat units in the country. 

1946 — First large steam generator installed in a central station to operate 
over a wide load range at 1000 F final steam temperature. 


As a result of this 50 years’ background of experience and leadership, each new steam 
generator can be depended upon to have Foster Wheeler's integrated quality and performance. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION e¢ 165 BROADWAY e¢ NEW YORK 





\ 





yolete reheat cycle 


[ 

i} 
One million lb steam per hr 1525 
psig 1005F/1005F is the rated 
capacity of this unit now .under 
construction for a large eastern 
central station. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 

REPORTS 

FINANCING 

ACCOUNTING 

TAXES 

INSURANCE 

PENSIONS 

DEPRECIATION 

VALUATIONS 

CONSULTING & DESIGN ENGINEERING 
METERING 

PURCHASING 

INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MERCHANDISING 

ADVERTISING 

GAS CONVERSIONS 


At your request 
we will be pleased to send this new, illustrated book 
describing our consulting and design engineering services 


Write Department E 
20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cynuuoucenlle Seu Gu. 


ard subsdeavues 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
COMMONWEALTH GAS CONVERSIONS INC. 


20 Fine Shred, New Yok 5, MY. 
Jackson Michigan Washinglon. DE. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securi- 
ties for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE 
226,835 Shares 


Iowa Power and Light Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


The Company is extending to the holders of its Common Stock the right, evi- 
denced by transferable Subscription Warrants expiring May 28, 1952, to sub- 
scribe for the shares named above, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $21.25 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the subscription offer the Underwriters, 
through their Representative, may offer these shares at prices 
and subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securi- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley &Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers White, Weld & Co. 


May 15, 1952 
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INDICATION OF ACCEPTANCE 





ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF ALL OF THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
HAVING OPERATING REVENUES IN EXCESS OF $45,000,000 
HAVE EMPLOYED THE SERVICES OF OUR ORGANIZATION TO 
ASSIST IN THE SOLICITATION OF PROXIES FOR MEETINGS OF 

THEIR STOCKHOLDERS. | 









The managements of these and many other electric, gas and telephone 






companies find our services insure prompt and gratifying stockholder response. 






This is attested to by unsolicited letters of commendation and repeat employ- 






ments, 










DupLey F. Kine 
Proxy Soliciting Organization 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 












National coverage provided through Zone Managers located in 30 principal cities 





blowing your top?..... 


Our clients never blow their tops be- 
cause producing superior printing is 
routine at Sorg—even against the 
most imminent deadline. 


They know the quality they can expect 
from specialists with over thirty years’ 
experience in every type of financial, 
corporate and legal printing and find 
distinct advantages in our handling of 
design, printing, binding and mailing 
all under one roof. 
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DEPENDABILITY - EFFICIENCY - ECONOMY 
Uae Genre whip, you goocyy 


3 Kv. 3000 Ampere, Type 
')-14P" indoor disconnect 





Type “CS” straight 
connector for square 
tubing 


DIVISION 


nie £84 


T 
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= Type “SG”, 92-S Kv. BF 
23 Kv. 600 A. ; high speed grounding § 3 
“MK-40" single switch : : 
J 


pole unit 


In the final evaluation, the soundness of 
your power switching purchases will be meas- | 
ured not by the initial investment but rather 
by service rendered over the years. 





Through more than four decades of experi- 
ence in designing and manufacturing, plus 
constant research, Delta-Star has developed 
a complete line of power switching equipment 
with a long record of efficiency and economy. 


This background of experience and relia- 
bility is your assurance that Delta-Star can 
best meet your requirements today and in 
the future. 





34.5 Kv. single 
conductor Type “$80” 
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Since 1890, Springfield Boilers have played a major role in the electrification 
of the United States. Installations in every section of the country attest their 
DEPENDABILITY, EFFICIENCY, AND ECONOMY. 


Today’s Springfield Steam Generators reflect the experience gained from over 
60 years of efficient design and manufacture. These units afford you with the 
optimum in modern, dependable power. 





For complete information regarding new installations, for expansions, or for 
the modernization of existing installations, see our nearest representative or FA 
your consulting engineer. 


SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. e Springfield, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Designers and Manufacturers of Dependable Steam Generators since IS9 
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TRIANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE CO., Inc. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


ae 





TRIANGLE 





IT MUST BE RIGHT! ® 


‘a 





FACTORIES: - New Brunswick, N. J. - Moundsville, West Virginia 
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Kinnear Rolling Doors 


save money at your service entrances 


Installing Kinnear Steel Rolling Service Doors in 
your service entrances is an investment that quickly 
pays for itself in at least three ways: ict * 

(1) Coiling upward action gives you full use of all floor and wall space 
‘ around doorways. Materials of any kind can be stored within an inch 
or two of the doors, inside or out, without impeding their operation. 

(2) The neat, strong curtain of interlocking steel slats assures long, 
dependable service and low-cost maintenance. 

(3) The all-metal construction of Kinnear Doors gives you extra protec- 
tion against fire, intruders, wind and storm damage, and other hazards. 

By opening straight upward with spring-counterbalanced action, they 
pons smooth, easy operation under all conditions. They can be equipped 
or manual, mechanical, or electrical control. Motor operated doors can 
be equipped with any number of remote control switches, for maximum 
convenience. Kinnear Doors are built in any size, for easy installation 
in old or new buildings. Write for complete information. 


Saving Ways in Doorways The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 
I NN E. AR 2060-80 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
ROLLING DOOR 1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents In All Principal Cities 
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Freedom Station 


Public utilities have seen to it that there’s plenty of power 
behind America’s defense program. Because they have fol- 
lowed a consistent pattern of expansion and improvement, 
electric and gas utilities are able to meet today’s heavy pre- 
paredness demands and at reasonable cost to consumers. 


Guaranty Trust Company, long active in public utilities 
financing, has contributed to the industry’s progress. The 
Guaranty’s comprehensive experience and thorough knowl- 
edge of this industry make this bank well qualified to handle 
all phases of public utilities financing. 

In addition to direct financing, we act as registrar and 
transfer agent for public utilities securities, as trustee of bond 
issues and pension trusts, and in other related capacities. We 
invite you to consult with our Public Utilities Division. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 
140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at S0th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
London Paris Brussels 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corparation 
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OF PRIDE and PREJUDICE! 
i 








- PRIDE THAT NEEDS NO APOLOGY . . . that comes from a job 
well done . . . from the satisfaction of bringing new conve- 


nience, comforts and savings to more and more people. 


It’s a just pride really . . . the kind that any one of a thou- 


sand public utilities across the land can claim. 


Because their job, yours, isn’t easy—consists of a great many 


varied and complex problems. 


We can't solve them all, of course. But here at Merrill Lynch, 
we are prejudiced enough to feel that on questions of financing, 


anyway, you might find good use for our services. 


Last year, for instance, we helped forty or fifty firms in your 
business to raise millions of dollars in much needed funds. Funds 
that meant continued expansion . . . fresh working capital .. . 


the retirement of debt. 


Sometime soon, similar problems might face you. At that 
time, you might find it profitable to discuss the most practical 
method of meeting your needs with our Underwriting Depart- 
ment. We'll be happy to give you any assistance we can—with- 


out obligation, of course. Just contact— 
Underwriting Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices im 100 Cities 
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HE PENTAGON BUILDING near Washington, D. C., which symbolizes America’s gigantic 
defense effort, is served by the Potomac Electric Power Company. 
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Where only 1 


is 9 


On a really tough hauling job,a “™ 
truck’s either got it, or it hasn’t. 


You either make money or you lose 
it. Only the best truck engineered for 
the job is a bargain for the operator. 


That’s why you see so many Inter- 
nationals on tough jobs. That’s why 
you'll be money ahead to see your 
International Truck Dealer or Branch 
and get the best truck engineered for 
your job. Why not make it soon? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « Chicago 
at 


Get the facts about 
International's features: 


@ All-truck engines—exclusively for truck work—built in the 
world’s largest truck engine plant. 


@ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the 
Comfo-Vision Cab designed by drivers for drivers. 


@ Super-steering system—more positive control, easier han- 
dling and 37° turning angle. 


® Traditional truck toughness that has kept International 
first in heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 


@ 115 basic models . . . everything from 1-ton pickups to 
90,000 Ibs. GVW off-highway models. 


® America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


ee International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks...Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL => TRUCKS 


Sanderd of = Highway’ 





Model L-192 with special utility body and winch, 
175-in. wheelbase, 25,000 Ibs. GVW. 
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Copper and 


insulated 
conductors 


@.)-) +11 mel ate! 


line wire and 


service cables 





ACSR 


transmission first in electrical conductors 
ee 


ANACONDA 


Copperweld’* wire and cable 


Tolacimelate. 


Peittialellitels) 


Copper, 


weatherproof 


eTredemerk 42471 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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It cost us a million dollars every 3 days for 7 years! 


Since V-J Day, it has cost P. G. and E. an average of $1,000,000 every 
three days for the construction of new gas and electric facilities to 
serve fast-growing Northern and Central California. 





In seven years, P. G. and E. has connected 330,351 new electric 
customers; 313,760 new gas customers. 

Total sales have increased from $160 million in 1945 to $279 million 
in 1951. 

By mid-1953, P. G. and E.’s post-war construction will have added 
a billion dollars’ worth of new facilities to the system . . . the largest 
utility construction program in history! 





Working for a greater California since 1852 


P-G-E- 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


YOu 
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ENTRAL FIBRE PRODUCTS 




























Company, Inc. Quincy, 
uM = ag ee " ; Illinois. 

Central Fibre Products Company—one of the country’s leading manufacturers of paperboard 

and paper boxes—holds a nation-wide reputation for high quality and superior service. 

Central's five mills and ten box plants, strategically located from Salt Lake City to 


Vincennes, serve efficiently thousands of industries requiring quality packaging. 





Key Mine, Astoria, Ulinois. Typical of Southern’s extensive modern operations. 





SOUTHERN S unirorm Quality COAL PROVIDES LOW COST STEAM FOR 
ery CENTRAL—BASIC REQUIREMENT IN OVERALL PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


to Steam, efficiently and economically produced in adequate volume for both 
processing and power supply was Central’s objective. Southern helped them 
accomplish it by equipment analysis, burning tests and application of the right 
coal to their specific requirements. 


Southern offers this comprehensive coal service to all mid-western industries . . . 
Big producing mines in Ohio, Western Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois provide 
a wide selection of coals . . . A rigidly controlled program of production and 
preparation maintains high quality uniformity. Coals are washed, 

precision sized, graded and laboratory tested daily at the mine. 


Industrial users seeking lower over-all production costs will find essential 
fuel economies in the maximum burning efficiency, dependable quality, 
scientific application and plentiful supply of Southern’s industrial coals .. . 
10,000,000 tons annual capacity, tremendous reserves . . . Contact your 
nearest Southern office for complete details. 





YOU CAN RELY ON SOUTHERN’'S ENGINEERED INDUSTRIAL COALS 


GENERAL OFFICE: 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
OFFICES IN: Chicago, Lovisville, Memphis, Nashville, St. Lovis 
Sinclair Coal Company, Kansas City, Mo., Western Representative 












The tubular vent condenser with its many 
small tubes, formerly mounted on top of 
the deaerating heater shell, is replaced 
by the inlet spray unit and vent collect- 
ing hood located inside the shell. Saves 
maintenance, saves headroom, makes a 
better installation. 








The distinguishing mark of any new 
important station is apt to be the newest 
type Elliott deaerating feedwater heater 
mounted upon its storage tank, silhouetted 
against the sky. 


In these new type Elliott deaerating 
heaters, the tubular vent condenser is re- 
placed with an inlet spray unit and vent 
collecting hood which normally require 
no maintenance. Trays, formerly of heavy 
cast iron, are now of fabricated stainless- 
steel —light and corrosion-proof. Non- 
corrodible materials are used everywhere 
undeaerated water contacts the metal. All 
in all, the new unit is characteristically 
Elliott in conception, in engineering ex- 
cellence, in performance. Bulletin N-16 
gives full details. On request. 


ELLIOTT Company 


Deaerator and Heater Dept. [ 
JEANNETTE, PA. 

Plants at: JEANNETTE, PA. * RIDGWAY, PA. 

AJAPERE, N. J. © SPRINGFIELD, O. * NEWARK, N. J. 

DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

N-10018 
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{ National Gas and Petroleum Association of Canada begins convention, Niagara Falls, 






























































h 
5 T Ontario, Canada, 1952. 
6 F { National District Heating Association ends 4-day annual meeting, Skytop, Pa., 1952. 
Se q gs Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Los Angeles, 
7 , June 19, 20, 1952. 
8 S { Canadian Gas Association begins convention, Quebec City, Quebec, Canada, 1952. © 
9 M 4 National Association of Electrical Distributors begins annual convention, Atlantic City, 
W. Fg 
10 T* 9 Pacific og 7 ~ Association begins commercial and industrial sales conference, Port- 
land, Or., 
ll q Pacific Coast Electrical Association begins annual convention, Coronado, Cal., 1952. 
12 T* q Michigan gt a Association will hold annual convention, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
June 22-25, 
13 F § Michigan Gas Association will hold annual meeting, Mackinac Island, Mich., June 23, 
. 2. 
14 S2 1 gagte Society 4 Testing Materials will hold annual meeting, New York, ¢ 
, June 23-27, 1952. 
15 S 4 American Society of Mechanical Engineers begins semiannual meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1952. 
16 M ¥ American Society o, v5 Civil Engineers begins convention, Denver, Colo., 1952. 
¥ International Gas Conference begins, Brussels, Belgium, 1952. 
17 T* { American Water Works Association, New Jersey Section, will hold summer outing, 
Martinsville, N. J., June 25, 1952. 
W 7 Genevicss Water Works Association, Pennsylvania Section, begins annual meeting, Erie, 
18 Pa., 
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Courtesy, Connecticut Light & Power Company 


Private Hydro on the Housatonic 
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The Janus State 


An exclusive message from the chief executive of the 

nation’s electric power utility organization, pointing 

up the soundness of industry planning to meet cur- 
rent and future emergency needs. 


By GEORGE M. GADSBY* 
PRESIDENT, EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


ANusS faced both ways — but he 
was made that way. 

Washington faces both ways— 
and maybe it’s made that way, too. 
Who did it? Note the following two- 
faced combinations : 


We’re in a national emergency: 
keep business as usual. 

Guard against inflation: break 
through the wage-price stabiliza- 
tion line. 

Limit unnecessary credit : revoke 


*Also president of Utah Power & Light 
Company. See “Pages with the Editors.” 


729 


the voluntary credit restriction on 
public ownership security issues. 

Soak up private capital: use 
government funds for power proj- 
ects even where investor capital is 
available. 

Clean up corrupt departments: 
fire the investigator and the in- 
vestigatee if the questionnaire be- 
comes embarrassing. 

Select competent men who have 
public confidence for the big job of 
direction: let ’em go if political or 
union boss pressure is too heavy. 
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Too bad we don’t know more about 
Janus. He was the only one of his 
kind in mythological history—and all 
we know is that he looked both ways 
at once! 

He would have an interesting time 
today! Looking to the right he’d see 
the greatest expansion program ever 
undertaken by any one industry un- 
der a free economy system. To the 
left he would see the most extensive 
and ambitious program in Socialism 
as yet undertaken in the U. S. A. 

Then if he stood on tiptoe and 
turned either face toward Europe and 
Asia he’d see the answer so far as in- 
dustrial development and production 
are concerned, when this socialistic 
trend reaches its halfway station as 
in England, or its final destination as 
in Russia. 

So much for Janus. 


| egha take a look at the power pro- 
gram. In 1951 there were some 
thin spots, but no serious shortages. 
People who have not been around 
long just don’t know what the opera- 
tor of the electric company working 
with men in the industrial plant can 
do. 

One of the great advantages of the 
locally controlled utility is its flexibil- 
ity. The “feds” need an order from 
Washington and a shortage adminis- 
trator. Such an order was out in the 
Pacific Northwest and the enforce- 
ment officer ready, but the next day 
it rained! That saved that one! 

Critical materials were a poser for 
a while—and still may be—but DPA 
got the facts and the correct picture 
of relativity and, when fully in- 
formed, agreed that without electric- 
ity there will be no production. An 
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even allocation of critical materi: 
among all types of industry won't de 
— electrical equipment may need 
twice its relative share on an indus 
try/pound basis. One kilowatt ung 
born may cost 100 times its weight i 
critical materials which it will prog 
duce if born on time. Now with that 
settled the manufacturers should get 
the full allotments for making the 
heavy equipment required for the in 
dustry expansion program. 

There has been, and I am con 
vinced there will be, no holdback o 
the part of the companies. 

With an over-all 2-year expansio 
in 1951 and 1952 estimated in a Mc# 
Graw-Hill survey reported in Elec 
trical World and Business Week of 


vestor and locally financed industr 
lead all other types with a combined 


co-operatives under approved authori 
zations will add about $1.5 billion 
making the total 2-year constructio 
program $6.9 billion for additiona 
electric facilities. 

Now DPA has just announced the 
country will need 32,000,000 more 
kilowatts in the 3-year period ending 
1954. When it comes to tackling 3 
job fit for the gods, Hercules takes 
the place of Janus. 

Incidentally, he’ll still find time fo 
that clean-up job in the Auge: 
Stables! 


| i spite of obstacles, and every-fel 
low - for - himself attitudes, this 
country is again demonstrating its 
Gargantuan capacity for growth. I 
two years production capacity in 
creases 16 per cent. Electric generat 
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ng capacity, which was a little over 
0,000,000 kilowatts at the end of 
Vorld War II, will be more than dou- 
le that by the end of 1954. It stag- 
vers the imagination to picture what 
imould be accomplished if all at once 
povernment, labor, capital, and man- 
pement started pulling together for 
ur country. No more government 
@vaste and selfish political maneuver- 
ng, no more crippling strikes to gain 
emporary advantages for limited 
proups, nO more price gouging and 
lebauching of political influencers and 
pficeholders, no more Socialism— 


, 


Well, I can dream, can’t I? 
Now don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
ven a pessimist. 


ined | T’s a great, strong country and we 
in the electric industry have a lot to 
be happy about. For instance: 


Expansion plans started over 
five and one-half years ago on a 
national basis—the eleventh semi- 
annual power survey of EEI’s pow- 
er survey committee—have been 
completed. 

Investors believe in our industry 
and the future of a free enterprise 
system in America, so funds for the 
Great Expansion have been avail- 


able in the various money markets. 

The Congress has checked the 
pouring of taxpayers’ money into a 
competitive system under national 
Socialism—not entirely stopped it, 
but slowed it down. 

The back-breaking national debt 
and heavy taxation are awakening 
our people to the quick and certain 
bad results from governmental 
waste and bureaucratic controls. 

Respect for the fundamentals of 
a government to serve and not to 
boss the people, and realization of 
the worth of our constitutional 
guaranties are again on the up- 
grade. 

The inventive genius of a free 
people working in a profit system 
under normal competitive condi- 
tions will carry us to new heights 
of production. 

Best of all, I believe the sordid 
disclosures of recent months have 
convinced our people we cannot 
live under a system that ignores 
basic honesty and the homely vir- 
tues which transcend material 
gains. 


Perhaps we are on the threshold of 
a moral and spiritual awakening that 
will equip us to meet the responsibility 
of world leadership into which invol- 
untarily we have been placed. 





. a em is no record that planning by government has ever 

raised living standards or provided freedom for any 
people. On the other hand, historical evidence clearly shows that 
it was not until the emergence of Capitalism that the living 
standards of the common people began to rise. It was Capital- 
ism that emancipated men and women from slavery and extreme 
drudgery as well as provided opportunity for advancement in 


accordance with one’s ability.” 


—Excerpt from “The New England Letter,” 
published by The First National Bank of Boston. 
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The Battle for the Electric 
Power Program 


Here is an account of how the material controls for the electric 

utility industry were created and set up and how they are work- 

ing out. As a result of the organization and administration of 

DEPA policies, the objective of a Gargantuan power produc- 

tion increase has come definitely within view of government 
control and industry officials. 


By JAMES F, FAIRMAN* 
ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE ELECTRIC POWER ADMINISTRATION 


HE invasion of Korea in June, 
1950, found the power suppliers 
of the nation with a program for 
expanding generating capacity of the 
country by 17,000,000 kilowatts over 
the 3-year period 1950, ’51, and ’52. 
In the months that followed, the size 
of the mobilization program became 
more definite, and, by the spring of 
1951, a 27,000,000-kilowatt expansion 
of generating capacity was scheduled 
for 1951, ’52, and ’53. This increase 
of 10,000,000 kilowatts was the result 
of speeding up installations already 
planned, increasing the size of some of 
the units, and adding new projects. 
The demand for materials rose 
rapidly as the nation began to rearm. 





*For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 
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Controls had been established in late 
1950, giving the military and atomic 
energy programs first claim on ma- 
terials. The rest of the economy oper- 
ated on a free-market basis, subject 
initially merely to limitations on use 
based upon historical quantities. It 





soon became apparent, however, that 
the demand for critical materials was 
so much greater than the supply, that 
full-scale controls would be needed. 
Furthermore, the historical bases did 
not give sufficient materials to the pro- 
grams that needed rapid expansion. So 
the decision was made to put the Cor- 
trolled Materials Plan into effect, start- 
ing with the third quarter. In the case 
of electric power, we went on an allot- 
ment basis in the second quarter in or- 
der to get the greater quantities re 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE ELECTRIC POWER PROGRAM 


quired by the power expansion pro- 
gram. 


O* April 16, 1951, the Defense Elec- 
tric Power Administration re- 
quested from the Defense Production 
Administration the required amounts 
of steel, copper, and aluminum for 
electric utilities, to support the power 
expansion program during the third 
quarter. The various divisions of NPA 
asked for the necessary materials for 
the manufacturers supplying power 
equipment. 

The totals for the two groups indi- 
cated that the direct requirements for 
the electric utilities and the require- 
ments for major power equipment 
were approximately 10 per cent of the 
country’s aluminum, 14 per cent of the 
copper, and 3 per cent of the steel. 

For the third quarter 1951, DEPA 
asked for 40 per cent more aluminum, 
20 per cent more copper, and 110 per 
cent more steel than electric utilities 
had actually used in the third quarter 
of 1950. The aluminum increase re- 
flected the expanded transmission pro- 
gram and the steel was needed for the 
new generating plants which had to be 
started. 

On May 14, 1951, DEPA received 
as its allotments for the third quarter, 
43 per cent of the aluminum, 64 per 
cent of the copper, and 77 per cent of 
the steel requested. The cuts in allot- 
ments for the power equipment manu- 
facturers were equally severe. 

DEPA quickly assessed just what 
these cuts meant to electric utilities and 
found that they would result in the 
denial of material for several hundred 
important major projects and the 
starving of distribution systems. 

To determine the effect on power 
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equipment, C. B. McManus, Adminis- 
trator of DEPA, asked some of the 
leading manufacturers what the re- 
duced allotments would mean in terms 
of actual production. The estimated 
loss in steam turbines was 400,000 kilo- 
watts for one company, 300,000 kilo- 
watts for another, and a third manu- 
facturer reported he would be short 64 
per cent of his material needs for the 
quarter. 


O* transformers, one company esti- 
mated that shipments would be 
delayed from one to fourteen months ; 
another said operations would be re- 
duced 50 per cent; and a third manu- 
facturer indicated he would be short 
42 per cent on materials. 

The story on switchgear was similar, 
with delays in deliveries estimated to 
range from two to twelve months. 

The manufacturers were also quick 
to point out that it would be extremely 
difficult to make up any of these delays 
because their capacity was fully booked 
for months or years ahead. 

Having assessed the damage that 
would be done, the facts were immedi- 
ately laid before the top officials of the 
mobilization program. This began a 
struggle for recognition for the power 
program which was never really settled 
until March 22nd, this year, when a 
3-year expansion goal of 32,000,000 
kilowatts of new electric generating 
capacity was established. The story of 
that struggle is a story of misunder- 
standing, doubt, a power shortage, in- 
vestigations, and final approval. 

Some conception of the type of mis- 
understanding that existed can be 
gained from an article which appeared 
in the May 5, 1951, issue of Business 
Week, under the title of “How Much 
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More Electricity?” This article pur- 
ported to tell the philosophy of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production 
Administration who had just resigned. 
Concerning the Administrator, it said : 
That from his point of view, power 
in plenty already exists for defense 
loads. It is being used for nondefense 
loads. It is silly under this reasoning 
to spend on more power the tremen- 
dous tonnage of steel, copper, and 
aluminum; the huge plant space and 
the highly skilled man power that 
modern power systems chew up 
through expansion. All you have to 
do is serve defense loads first and let 
civilians and nonessential industry 
live on what’s left. People can burn 
candles. 


7 idea of meeting power short- 
ages by curtailment of civilian use, 
persisted for some months and was 
never really laid to rest until it was 
necessary for DEPA to issue a power 
curtailment order for the Pacific 
Northwest in September, 1951. At that 
time, it was quickly brought home to 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion that power curtailment of any real 
significance in that area could only be 
accomplished on a practical basis by the 
interruption of vital defense produc- 
tion loads such as aluminum. The wide 
publicity given to a question which was 
raised as to the possibility of moving 
some of the aluminum plants out of 


e 


the Northwest served to focus national 
attention on the situation. At DEPA’s 
request, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration established a preferential 
system of industrial load curtailment. 
Fortunately, water conditions in the 
area later proved to be so much above 
average that the actual loss of alumi- 
num production was less than it had 
been in some previous years. 
Another example of misunderstand- 
ing is to be found in a staff appraisal 
which was made of the power program 
by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. In its evaluation it said: 


It should be emphasized that the 
program as it stands is a projected 
one, not yet tested for feasibility. Ma- 
terial limitation and the restraint of 
limited capacity to produce heavy gen- 
erating equipment need to be identi- 
fied. To the extent such limitations 
stand in the way of accomplishment, 
the projects composing the program 
need to be re-evaluated in terms of 
relative urgency so that the less es- 
sential projects may be deferred while 
those essential to avoid impediment to 
defense mobilization are carried 
through to completion. All informa- 
tion on the supply side indicates the 
necessity of rescreening and resched- 
uling the program. 


HIS statement illustrates the belief 
then prevailing that the power ex- 
pansion program could be tailored to 


suppliers of the nation with a program for expanding gen- 


q “THE invasion of Korea in June, 1950, found the power 


erating capacity of the country by 17,000,000 kilowatts 
over the 3-year period 1950, ’51, and ’52. In the months 
that followed, the size of the mobilization program became 
more definite, and, by the spring of 1951, a 27,000,000- 
kilowatt expansion of generating capacity was scheduled 


for 1951,’52, and ’53.” 
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the available material supply and that 
it was composed of projects of various 
degrees of urgency. There was little 
recognition of the fact that power sup- 
pliers had to meet the needs of an area 
and had to meet deadlines that were 
established by their consumers. There 
was little recognition that in the “guns 
and butter” economy, electric power 
had to meet its total responsibilities, 
not just a portion of them. 


'y was DEPA’s responsibility to ex- 
plain to mobilization officials the 
real facts about the power program. 
We energetically began this task, but 
as in all situations involving misun- 
derstanding, the process was a slow 
and tortuous one. 

We tried facts. We pointed out that 
the power program had not been mas- 
ter-minded from Washington, but was, 
in effect, the combined judgment of the 
power suppliers of the country as to 
their actual needs. These power sup- 
pliers had no desire and no reason to 
overexpand. They were usually non- 
competitive, interconnected on a re- 
gional basis, and had a long-time rec- 
ord of supplying loads without over- 
expanding. 

Our attention was called to the fact 
that at the start of World War II, the 
power expansion program had been cut 
back and loads had been carried suc- 
cessfully. We explained that at the time 
of World War II, the reserve capacity 
of utility systems was above 20 per 
cent ; whereas, in 1950, the margin was 
only 7 per cent and the expectation was 
that if all the equipment planned for 
1951 was installed on schedule, the 
margin at the end of the year would 
not exceed 7 per cent. Furthermore, in 
World War II, production of civilian 
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goods was drastically curtailed. In this 
mobilization, civilian use of electric 
service was increasing at the greatest 
rate in history. 


\ A 7« tried group education. Approxi- 
mately 20 of the top officials of 


the Defense Production Administra- 
tion and the National Production Au- 
thority met with the top people of the 
DEPA staff to hear a formal presenta- 
tion of the needs of the power pro- 
gram. Actual experiences on load 
growth and on previous attempts at 
power curtailment were presented, to- 
gether with a regional analysis of the 
power needs of the country. Those 
present were shown how, prior to 
Korea, the United States was using 
about 6 billion kilowatt hours a week, 
and how, within a few months after 
Korea, the country needed 7 billion 
kilowatt hours a week ; how the power 
load by December, 1950, had shot up 
nearly 14 per cent over December the 
year before—the greatest increase in 
peak load in one year in the history of 
our industry. It was explained that the 
lead time in steam plants was approxi- 
mately three years, and, in large hy- 
droelectric plants, up to five and six 
years. Failure to allocate sufficient ma- 
terials would not immediately show up 
in power shortages but would create 
long-term problems which would be 
seriously detrimental to the mobiliza- 
tion program. 

The results of this meeting were dis- 
couraging. The comments indicated 
that doubt still existed as to the need 
for all the power expansion that was 
planned. The general feeling seemed 
to be that the electric utilities were try- 
ing to take advantage of the situation 
to get a lot of new capacity. Some 
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The Need for More Power Reserves 


a ae the proposed atomic energy expansion is spectacular, 
there are other types of military programs which could pro- 
duce large power demands on comparatively short notice. We will 
need to improve substantially our reserve position before we can feel 
fully confident of our ability to meet such unexpected loads. The power 
suppliers of this country have carried the loads of this mobilization 
program on a nearly 100 per cent basis to date. It is imperative that 
this record be maintained.” 





seemed to think that we were asking 
for much more than we needed, feel- 
ing that by this process we would get 
materials for what we actually needed. 

We tried personal contact. The 
DEPA staff worked through the regu- 
lar channels. An industry committee 
consisting of Gordon Clapp, chairman 
of the board of TVA; Walker Cisler, 
now president of Detroit Edison; J. 
W. McAfee, president of Union Elec- 
tric; and Philip Sporn, president of 
American Gas & Electric, called on the 
top mobilization officials to urge an im- 
mediate increase in the third-quarter 
allotments and a realistic appraisal of 
the power program. 


6 hes Electric Utility Defense Ad- 
visory Council, which has always 
been ready to help when needed, re- 
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sponded to an emergency call by C. B. 
McManus, and, after discussion of the 
situation, presented the facts to Charles 
E. Wilson. 

As a result of all this activity, 
DEPA’s third-quarter allotment of 
aluminum was increased a little over 
50 per cent, steel about 10 per cent, 
copper about 3 per cent. Increases were 
also granted for the manufacturers of 
power equipment. It was apparent, 
however, from staff discussions that 
little progress had been made in estab- 


‘lishing an acceptance of the power pro- 
gram. 


| ig should be recognized that the De- 
fense Production Administration 
at this time was confronted with some 
very serious problems. Requests were 
being received for quantities of ma- 
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terials which were far above the avail- 
able supply, so a screening job had to 
be done. Many industries did not know 
their requirements nearly as accurately 
as the electric utilities. Some industries 
were not represented by claimant agen- 
cies as fully organized as DEPA. 
What was going on was that the power 
program was being included with other 
industries and cuts were made across 
the board because all the requests were 
considered to be inflated. It was the 
policy to supply the real needs of the 
military and atomic energy program. 
At the same time, it was considered 
important not to reduce civilian pro- 
duction below certain levels. In the 
middle were the defense-supporting in- 
dustries such as electric power, petro- 
leum, transportation, mining, et cetera. 
It was difficult to decide which of these 
was the more important, so all were cut 
down to meet the available supply. 


¢ addition, there were serious prob- 
lems in getting CMP promptly on 
a working basis. The failure of CMP 
to work effectively in the third quarter 
was very costly to electric power pro- 
ducers. The most serious effect was the 
delay in production of power equip- 
ment caused by the failure of manu- 
facturers to get substantial quantities 
of materials for which they had tickets. 
A serious situation also developed on 
third-quarter structural steel. The 
utilities in Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
found that they would get only 100 
tons out of allotments of 1,900 and 
2,000 tons, respectively, for the third 
quarter. Milwaukee reported that it 
would receive no third-quarter steel. 
On August 21st, we wrote the Admin- 
istrator of Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, in part, as follows: 
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I am sure you will agree that when 

a condition exists that will cripple the 
electric power supply in the industrial 
centers such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Milwaukee, the time has arrived 
for consideration of the problem at the 
top level of the defense mobilization 
agencies, 

As a result of that letter and the 
meeting which followed with industry 
representatives and with the Munitions 
Board, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration established special ex- 
pediting assistance on structural steel 
for electric utilities. This proved to be 
effective for the fourth quarter, but too 
late to change the third-quarter situa- 
tion substantially. In the end, power 
suppliers got delayed deliveries on 
thousands of tons of structural steel, 
and, as a result, important power plants 
originally scheduled to be in service in 
December, 1952, will be delayed until 
the spring of 1953. DEPA’s fourth- 
quarter allotments, while somewhat 
better than the third quarter, were still 
far from satisfactory. 


yes this time, DEPA began an 
educational program which ap- 
pears to have been quite effective. At 
our request, illustrated nontechnical 
booklets were prepared showing the 
manufacturing processes and the lead 
time involved in the manufacture of 
a steam turbine generator, a boiler, and 
a power transformer. Similar booklets 
were obtained showing the field con- 
struction and the lead time involved in 
building a steam power plant, a major 
transmission line, and a hydroelectric 
project. These booklets were sent at 
intervals to approximately 100 top offi- 
cials of the mobilization agencies. They 
served to point up the complex nature 
of power construction and the need to 
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do things many months before the 
power was actually required. 


O* September 17th, DEPA issued 
Order EO-4 to control the use of 
electricity in all of the state of Wash- 
ington, in portions of northern and 
western Oregon, northern Idaho, and 
western Montana. 

In September, the Administrator of 
DPA made a speech in Washington, 
D. C., in which he stated that he had 
serious doubts about the necessity for 
the projected 40 per cent increase in 
electric generating capacity over a 3- 
year period when the increase in our 
national product over the same period 
was expected to be only 20 per cent. 

We promptly explained this need for 
electric power in a fully documented 
letter showing, among other things, 
that growth in electric power consump- 
tion since 1922 has been 3.6 times as 
much as the physical increase in the 
gross national product. Our letter con- 
cluded with this statement : 


Since we feel that the electric power 
program is in grave danger and since 
we are mindful of the implications of 
that danger on the rest of the indus- 
trial economy, we would like to have 
your assurance that the type of com- 
parison that you have made and which 
we have shown to be invalid, will not 
be used as a policy basis for the first 
quarter 1952 Program Determina- 
tions. 


e 


“T= structural steel delays, the 
Northwest power curtailment or- 
der, and the challenge on the 40-20 
philosophy all served to indicate to the 
Defense Production Administration 
that it needed some impartial advice on 
the power expansion program. On Oc- 
tober 3rd, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Edward W. Morehouse, vice 
president of General Public Utilities 
Corporation, chairman; Ralph Booth 
of Jackson and Moreland, engineers; 
Herbert Marks, Washington attorney, 
who was formerly counsel to the Office 
of War Utilities, War Production 
Board; and G. O. Wessenauer, man- 
ager of power, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The announcement of the ap- 
pointment said: 


The committee will inquire into the 
country’s requirements for electric 
power and energy for defense and 
other purposes, and, after considering 
the present and future availability of 
resources to meet these demands, will 
soon recommend an electric power 
construction program for defense pur- 


poses. 


This committee promptly received 
DEPA’s assurance of full co-opera- 
tion. During October, November, and 
December, this committee spent many 
days in thoroughly investigating the 
nation’s power requirements. The 
DEPA staff worked very closely with 


where there is a determination to try to break all the bottle- 


q “Topay the power program ts operating in an atmosphere 


necks that interfere with full production. The Defense 
Production Administration and the National Production 
Authority are providing the necessary assistance so that the 
32,000,000-kilowatt program can be realized in the 3-year 


period.” 
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them, holding more than 20 meetings 
throughout the country with power 
suppliers where load estimates were 
analyzed against standards developed 
by the committee. 

On December 31st, the Morehouse 
Committee reported to DPA: 


The 30,000,000 kilowatts of new ca- 
pacity now planned by the electric 
systems of the country to meet these 
demands (including necessary mini- 
mum reserves) is not in the aggregate 
excessive, If anything, the total ca- 
pacity is too small. 


By this time, the attitude toward 
electric power expansion was rapidly 
changing. Charles E. Wilson, Director 
of Defense Mobilization, in a talk be- 
fore the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington on December 13th, stated as 
follows : 

We are adding 40 per cent to our 
electric power output. Imagine this if 
you can: In a couple of years we will 
have almost half again as much power 
as the nation has been able to develop 
since the discovery of electricity. 
Power production is already 21.5 per 
cent above the level at the time of 
Korea. 


jig recognition of the impor- 
tance of electric power came in the 
field of tax amortization. On January 
14th, the Defense Production Admin- 
istration announced revision and ex- 
pansion of its system of priorities for 
processing applications for certificates 
of necessity for rapid tax amortization 
based on the importance of the produc- 
tion involved. Electric power-gener- 
ating stations and transmission lines 
were included in this priority list for 
the first time. 

About the same time that the More- 
house Committee was appointed, the 
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Joint Committee of the Congress on 
Defense Production, headed by Sena- 
tor Maybank, ordered an investigation 
of the electric power program to deter- 
mine its adequacy to support defense 
mobilization needs. DEPA immediate- 
ly offered full co-operation. In addition 
to sources in the Federal government, 
this committee turned to the state regu- 
latory commissions, the local and re- 
gional associations connected with the 
power industry, the publishers inter- 
ested in the electric power field, the op- 
erating electric utility companies, and 
the industries using electricity in de- 
fense work. 


O* January 15, 1952, the Maybank 
Committee reported: 


Three main problems dominate the 
field in considering the adequacy of 
electric power supply: 

1. Widespread difficulties are being 
encountered in having allocation tick- 
ets honored. 

2. Because of differences of opinion 
concerning the size of the expansion 
program required in this field, doubts 
are expressed by some as to whether 
sufficient allocations of materials are 
being made for increasing the electric 
power production capacity. 

3. Coupled with the fact that man- 
ufacturing capacity for large steam 
turbine generators appears to be 
completely booked through 1953, 
every day lost in adequate planning 
now because of lack of appreciation of 
lead time as a factor means that for a 
large portion of the electric industry 
no net gain in productive capacity can 
be realized until 1954. 


The committee’s report further rec- 
ommended that steps be taken to co- 
ordinate the power program, to obtain 
the proper allocations, and to furnish 
the necessary expediting help. 
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National Security Deserves Top Priority 


6G ALREApy steps have been taken by the mobilization agencies to 

establish control machinery which will protect the senior 
claimants such as military and atomic energy when decontrol occurs. 
Our concern is that if the power program does not also get some type 
of protection, we may find that as further steps of decontrol are taken, 
we shall be competing with less essential needs in the rest of the econ- 
omy for materials for electric power, and we may find that on a num- 

ber of very important items we will have serious delays.” 





O* January 22nd, DEPA’s com- 
ments on the Morehouse report 
were sent to the Defense Production 
Administration. We concurred in the 
committee’s conclusion regarding the 
size of the program but expressed our 
concern as to whether it would be 
possible to achieve the 30,000,000-kilo- 
watt expansion of additional capacity 
by 1954. 

We said achievement of this pro- 
gram will require: 

1. Additional materials even beyond 
amounts previously asked especially 
by NPA industry divisions concerned 
with power equipment. 

2. Vigorous follow-through by NPA 
to channel materials and to correlate 
components and other items of power 
equipment with delivery dates of stra- 
tegic items of heavy power equipment. 

3. Additional aids to electric utili- 
ties called upon to install additional 
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capacity in areas of expected new 
loads. 


In addition, we pointed out that allo- 
cations for the first quarter of 1952 
were not sufficient to keep the power 
program on schedule, and that while 
allocations for the second quarter of 
1952 showed an improvement, they 
were not adequate. 

On February Ist, we gave the De- 
fense Production Administration our 
views on the Maybank report. We con- 
curred with the committee’s desire for 
concrete recognition of the importance 
of the electric power program to make 
sure that the nation would get the 
power it needs in sufficient quantities. 
On the subject of co-ordination of ma- 
terial allotments, we suggested that 
the requirements of the power sections 
of four NPA industry divisions, and 
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DEPA, be fully met when allotments 
are made. 


O* the subject of expediting, we 
pointed out that the National 
Production Authority was setting up a 
special group to correlate deliveries of 
certain items of power equipment. We 
expressed the opinion that this was a 
worth-while step in carrying out the 
committee’s ideas. 

Regarding over-all co-ordination, 
we suggested setting up a permanent 
committee under which DEPA, DPA, 
and NPA jointly would guide the 
power program. 

On March 22nd, DPA announced 
the approval of an expansion goal of 
32,000,000 kilowatts of new electric 
generating capacity by the end of 1954 
for class I utilities. In making the offi- 
cial announcement, it was stated that 
“The goal was necessary to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of the de- 
fense program and, simultaneously, to 
maintain an adequate supply of elec- 
tric power for civilian uses.” 

On April 7th, DPA announced the 
formation of the Electric Power Co- 
ordinating Committee with the Admin- 
istrator of DEPA as chairman, and 
with the Deputy Administrator of the 
National Production Authority, and 
the director of the construction divi- 
sion of DPA as the other members. 

There was an immediate need to re- 
port on the current status of the pro- 
gram, so on April 16th the Electric 
Power Co-ordinating Committee re- 
ported that 


1. The latest estimate of power sup- 
ply for December, 1952, shows a mar- 
gin slightly less than the margin indi- 
cated by the study made last December. 

2. Most of the new generating ca- 
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pacity for 1952 is scheduled to go into 
operation in the last half of the year— 
28 per cent of the entire program sched- 
uled for the third quarter, 46 per cent 
for the fourth quarter. Slippages of a 
few weeks on some of these installations 
would mean that hundreds of thousands 
of kilowatts would not be available to 
meet December loads. 

3. The 1952 demands upon the fac- 
tories manufacturing heavy power 
equipment will far exceed actual pro- 
duction in 1951. Reports indicate that 
83 per cent more generating capacity, 
133 per cent more boiler capacity, and 
37 per cent more transformer capacity 
are scheduled for production in 1952, 
compared with actual shipments in 
1951. 

4. When the information for the 
March 15, 1952, power supply estimate 
was collected from the electric utilities, 
it was found that the estimate of new 
generating capacity available to meet 
December, 1952, loads had been re- 
duced by 830,000 kilowatts. This re- 
duction had taken place in the period 
from December 13, 1951, when the last 
national survey was made. This reduc- 
tion is due primarily to factory slip- 
pages which have been confirmed to the 
utilities. 

5. DEPA has completed an investi- 
gation of probable new generating ad- 
ditions during 1952. While this study 
must still be regarded as preliminary, 
it indicates 38 units originally sched- 
uled for the latter part of 1952 may not 
go into service until the early part of 
1953. These units represent a total ca- 
pacity of 2,950,000 kilowatts, The ma- 
jor cause of the slippage is the delay 
which the manufacturers have experi- 
enced in securing materials. 


6 Spores the power program is oper- 
ating in an atmosphere where 
there is a determination to try to break 
all the bottlenecks that interfere with 
full production. The Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and the National 
Production Authority are providing 
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the necessary assistance so that the 
32,000,000-kilowatt program can be 
realized in the 3-year period. Allot- 
ments to the power program have been 
increased and manufacturers are being 
given larger advance allotments so that 
factory production can be scheduled 
over longer periods of time. 

Meanwhile, the total picture on ma- 
terial requirements has substantially 
changed. In the first quarter of this 
year, the demand for structural steel 
was 186 per cent of the supply. This 
dropped to 155 per cent for the third 
quarter. The demand for steel plate in 
the first quarter was 176 per cent of the 
supply, compared with 144 per cent in 
the third quarter. The demand for cop- 
per dropped from 155 per cent in the 
first quarter to 141 per cent in the third 
quarter. The demand for aluminum 
was 150 per cent of supply in the first 
quarter, and dropped to 128 per cent 
in the third quarter. 


HE changes in the supply and de- 

mand picture have given rise to 
some moves toward decontrol which 
have been very disturbing to those of 
us who have fought so hard to get rec- 
ognition for the power program and 
to develop a material supply situation 
which would permit the program to be 
carried out. We were very glad to note 
that on April Ist, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator, speaking at At- 


lantic City, said : “We still must travel 
a long road before we reach the desir. 
able stage of rapid decontrol.” 

We certainly agree with that state. 
ment. Just because people are getting 
orders filled under CMP does not mean 
the emergency is over. It means that 
CMP is working. 


leroy steps have been taken by 
the mobilization agencies to es. 
tablish control machinery which will 
protect the senior claimants such a 
military and atomic energy when de- 
control occurs. Our concern is that if 
the power program does not also get 
some type of protection, we may find 
that as further steps of decontrol are 
taken, we shall be competing with less 
essential needs in the rest of the econ- 
omy for materials for electric power, 
and we may find that on a number of 
very important items we will have seri- 
ous delays. 

Another reason why DEPA is urg- 
ing a very cautious approach to decon- 
trol is the proposed atomic energy pro- 
gram expansion. If this is approved, 
it will involve a number of new instal- 
lations with very large power require- 
ments. On April 11th, this year, the 
Atomic Energy Commission made a 
public announcement regarding one 
of these plants which it estimated 
would require 1,800,000 kilowatts of 
electric power. If this program ma- 


e 


came in the field of tax amortization. On January 14th, the 


q “FURTHER recognition of the importance of electric power 


Defense Production Administration announced revision 


and expansion of its system of priorities for processing 
applications for certificates of necessity for rapid tax amor- 
tization based on the importance of the production in- 
volved.” 
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terializes, the power expansion goal for 
the next three years may be set higher 
than the 32,000,000 kilowatts. The re- 
sult may also be to delay until 1955 a 
number of plant expansions now 
scheduled for certain regions for 1954. 
The atomic energy program competes 
with the power program for materials 
and equipment in a number of very im- 
portant categories. It is going to re- 
quire very careful handling of the 
needs of both programs to insure that 
requirements are met on schedule. 
‘ nie ey mig PUNE Om <p RFT 
ste the proposed atomic energy 
expansion is spectacular, there 
are other types of military programs 
which could produce large power de- 
mands on comparatively short notice. 
We will need to improve substantially 


our reserve position before we can feel 
fully confident of our ability to meet 
such unexpected loads. 

The power suppliers of this country 
have carried the loads of this mobiliza- 
tion program on a nearly 100 per cent 
basis to date. It is imperative that this 
record be maintained. This means that 
every effort must be made to maintain 
the present schedule for capacity ad- 
ditions. Even assuming a smooth flow 
of materials, this is going to require 
the utmost resourcefulness on the part 
of the power suppliers and extraor- 
dinary production by manufacturers 
of power equipment. DEPA will en- 
deavor within the scope of its responsi- 
bilities to try to provide all possible 
assistance so that power expansion 
goals can be met. 





EEI 1952 CONVENTION TIMETABLE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sunday, June Ist 
2:00 p.m. i” lobbies of Cleveland and Statler hotels (till 


5 p.m.). 


Monday, June 2nd 


8:30 a.m. 


Registration, lobbies of Cleveland and Statler Hotels (till 


noon); Cleveland Public Auditorium (till 5 p.m.). 


2:00 p.m. 
Auditorium. 


First General Session, Music Hall, 


Cleveland Public 


Tuesday, June 3rd 


8 :30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


12:00 noon 
2:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


Auditorium. 


torium. 


Institute, host. Servin 


bow Room, Carter 


Registration, lobbies of Cleveland and Statler hotels (till 
Second General Session, Music Hall, Cleveland Public 


Ladies’ Luncheon, Carter Hotel, Philco Corp., host. 
Third General Session, Ballroom, Cleveland Public Audi- 


Buffet supper, to be held at three hotels, Edison Electric 
times and places: 6:00 p.m., 
otel; 6:30 p.m, Grand Ballroom, 


Rain- 


Statler Hotel; 7:00 p.m., Ballroom, Hollenden Hotel. 


8:45 p.m. 


Formal presentation of Charles A. Coffin Award, Music 


Hall, Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


9:15 p.m. 


Entertainment by Cleveland Orchestra, Music Hall, Cleve- 


land Public Auditorium. 


10.30 p.m. 


Dancing at Cleveland, Hollenden, and Statler hotels. 


Wednesday, June 4th 


Registration, Cleveland Public Auditorium (till 12 noon). 
Fourth General Session, Music Hall, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
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BENEFITS FROM RIVER DEVELOPMENT—WITHOUT 


Hitting the Public Pocketbook 


A tax-paying river development in New York state’s Genesee 

valley does, through private enterprise, the job of flood con- 

trol, produces power for the farmer and city dweller, manu- 

factures fertilizers and fungicides, and assists the farm home- 

maker and businessman in many ways, adding to the prosperity 

of the area. The story of this river development is impres- 
sively told in this article. 


By ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE* 
PRESIDENT, ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


VERY year, particularly in the 
kK flood season, there is much talk 
about the necessity for river 
development on a massive scale. As 
the result, the public is apt to get the 
impression that the only progress 
made along this line has been done by 
government when, as a matter of ac- 
tual fact, much work in the field of 
flood control, soil erosion, and river 
power development has been done in 
many states by business-managed, 
tax-paying public utilities. 

It is probably our own fault that 
we have not kept the public sufficient- 
ly well informed, but I am glad to no- 
tice that recently there has been a re- 
vitalizing of the public information 
activities of the business-managed 


*For additional personal note, see, also, 
“Pages with the Editors.” 


utilities of the country. People are 
beginning to learn that these com- 
panies have long been doing many of 
the things which promoters of public 
power cite as benefits that can be 
achieved only through government 
operation. 


HERE has been much distortion of 

the facts about flood control. No- 
body opposes real flood control. The 
devastation and loss of life and prop- 
erty should be stopped at the earliest 
possible moment and the tax-paying 
electric power companies of the coun- 
try are in favor of effective measures 
to accomplish this result. They do op- 
pose, however, attempts to put the 
Federal government into the electric 
power business under the guise of 
flood control. 
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HE area served by our own com- 

pany runs from Lake Ontario to 
the Pennsylvania state line and 
through it flows the Genessee river. 
We believe that through private en- 
terprise, and without any burden on 
the taxpayer, we are already doing 
the good things which public power 
promoters glorify in the TVA, and 
at the same time are carrying more 
than our full share of the country’s 
tax burden. 

Development of the power re- 
sources of the Genesee river by our 
company includes such projects as the 
133-foot RG&E dam at Caneadea, lo- 
cated about 75 miles southwest of 
Rochester. This dam impounds large 
quantities of water in the flood sea- 
son, stores it, and then feeds it into 
the Genesee to help river flow when 
it is low. 

The best plans for river control 


stress the importance of smaller dams 
located in the headwaters of large 


streams, rather than large power 
dams in the main channels. These help 
to hold back flood waters at the source 
and also aid in preventing soil erosion 
and the depositing of silt behind the 
larger dams. Rochester Gas & Electric 
has two dams in Wiscoy Creek, a 
tributary of the Genesee river, which 
help in this regard. All of these dams 
were built without cost to the tax- 
payers. 

The dam at Court street in Roch- 
ester, which ponds water for daily 
peak electric loads, was also built with 
money provided by Rochester Gas & 
Electric. Incidentally, RG&E pays a 
substantial sum to New York state 
each year for the use of water which 
flows into the Genesee river at the 
Barge Canal crossing in Genesee Val- 
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ley Park. The company likewise has 
a dam and storage pond between the 
two falls of the Genesee river in the 
city and develops power at both of 
the falls, which is made available to 
all our customers. 


te company not only has made 
electric service available to all 
the farms in its territory, but at our 
gas plant we manufacture fertilizers 
and fungicide, which also helps the 
farmer. In addition, our company 
maintains a Farm Service Bureau 
with a trained staff to help the farmer 
with his problems and for which con- 
structive work we won a national 
award. 

Our company employs a trained 
staff of Home Service girls to help 
the homemaker stretch her household 
budget. We also maintain a staff of 
trained engineers to help industry use 
our electric, gas, and steam services to 
their best advantage. 

We are proud that in the Genesee 
valley all this has been done by a busi- 
ness-managed, tax-paying utility, The 
investment savings of thousands of 
American citizens, many of whom 
live in our area and are our custom- 
ers, as well as many of our em- 
ployees, have furnished the neces- 
sary capital to do this, and the general 
public has not been taxed one penny 
for it. 

Promoters of public power may 
say this is all true but argue that gov- 
ernment operation could do it with 
lower rates for electricity. We could, 
too, at even lower rates, if we were 
relieved of the tax burden and other 
concessions which the government 
uses. We feel, however, that such is 
not real economy. It is deceptive and, 
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When Is Cheap Power Not Cheap? 


ay gern utilities do not oppose any power development that will 
really make available cheap power, but we do oppose the spending 
of taxpayers’ money to build power facilities that appear cheap by 
escaping the tax burden that other enterprises must carry. Public 
power that is cheap only through the avoidance of taxes is not cheap.” 





in the long run, provides no real 
benefit. 


pe eg by President Truman, 
which were read by Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman at the conven- 
tion of the National Rural Electric 
Co-operative Association, illustrate 
the unsound economic reasoning that 
is so often used by advocates of pub- 
lic power. 

One of President Truman’s state- 
ments was: “I don’t believe in gov- 
ernment for special privilege. When 
electric power is produced with the 
people’s money it ought to be used for 
the benefit of the people and not for 
the benefit of the private power com- 
panies.” 

The President says that he doesn’t 
believe in special privilege, yet that is 
exactly what the government does 
when it gives preference in the sale of 
power to certain tax-free groups, such 
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as co-ops and municipal plants. If 
preference were given to tax-paying 
groups there might be some justifica- 
tion, but to give it to groups who 
avoid taxes is most unfair and is be- 
ing used by public power promoters 
as a means of expanding their 
operations. 

The President’s statement that 
power shall not be produced for the 
“benefit” of private companies com- 
pletely ignores the fact that private 
utilities operate under public service 
commission regulations which limit 
their earnings to the actual cost of 
service, with no “profit” as that word 
is generally understood. When pri- 
vate utilities receive power more eco- 
nomically from any source, the bene- 
fits flow to all and not to any 
privileged group. Under these condi- 
tions everyone will carry his fair 
share of taxes, with no tax loopholes 
nor special privilege and the customer 
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is served at the lowest over-all cost. 

Inasmuch as private utilities are 
regulated to a strict cost-of-service 
basis, where is there special tribute to 
anybody ? Service is made available to 
all at the lowest possible cost of pro- 
ducing it. Nobody is discriminated 
against; nobody rides on the back of 
anybody else; and the public tax bur- 
den is not increased. 

More important, however, is the 
fact that not only is there no duplica- 
tion of facilities under such a pro- 
gram but in addition the people who 
are benefited are carrying the full cost 
of providing that benefit. If the pri- 
vate enterprise system is to continue 
in this country, this fundamental 
should be maintained. The tendency 
to burden others for the cost of bene- 
fits rather than the people benefited, 
especially in these times, can only lead 
to chaos and confusion and unsound 
and uneconomic development. Other- 
wise, it cannot help but perpetuate the 
“gimme gimme” attitude and the de- 
sire for “something for nothing” 
which has become so prominent in 
these times. Our economy which has 
been built on a “reward for effort” 
has produced the highest standard of 
living the world has ever seen. Let’s 
not undermine the fundamentals by 
which this system exists. 


pee utilities do not oppose any 
power development that will really 
make available cheap power, but we 
do oppose the spending of taxpayers’ 
money to build power facilities that 
appear cheap by escaping the tax 
burden that other enterprises must 
carry. 

Public power that is cheap only 
through the avoidance of taxes is not 
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cheap. It is false economy to call such 
power “cheap,” because taxes evaded 
in one place must be made up else- 
where by the taxpayers. Public power 
really boils down to glorified tax 
avoidance and there is no real benefit 
to anybody in such a policy. 

Substantiation of the above can be 
readily shown in the case of the Niag- 
ara redevelopment program. The 
government claims that it will be able 
to make the power available to the 
people at much less cost (2.1 mills). 
Our combined companies’ studies in- 
dicate we can make it available for 4.8 
mills. This looks like a tremendous 
benefit to the consumer. Moreover, 
if you take the difference—2.7 mills 
—and multiply it by the 7.9 billion 
kilowatt hours which this develop- 
ment would produce, it would indicate 
an apparent saving to the consumer of 
something over $21,000,000. How- 
ever, this is a false illusion because in 
our operations we would be contribut- 
ing something over $23,000,000 in 
taxes. From this you can see that un- 
der government operation special priv- 
ilege would be given to a group at the 
expense of others, and more particu- 
larly is it unfair and unjust when that 
special privilege is given to those who 
avoid their fair share of taxes. 


r the President wants to bring real 
benefit to the people he can do it 
much more effectively by cutting 
the cost of government rather than 
through lower electric rates, made 
possible only by avoidance of taxes. 
The average electric bill for the 
home is about fifteen cents per day 
while the average tax bill, due to 
high cost of government, is some 
thirty times that sum. It can readily 
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be seen, therefore, that a 10 per cent 
reduction in taxes would pay for all 
the electricity used in all the homes in 
America three times over. 

In these times when taxes lay such 
a heavy hand on every family, tax 
loopholes should be closed instead of 
being broadened. The present ina- 
bility of New York city to balance its 
budget is a striking example of what 
happens when tax-paying enterprises 
become tax-free projects through 
government operation. The subway 
and bus lines, owned by the city, pay 
no taxes and have rolled up large 
deficits. The Long Island Railroad 
has received special consideration in 
tax relief. Not only the taxes which 
are avoided, but the deficits, must be 
made up by heavier taxes on real 
estate and on practically everything 
the average family uses in daily liv- 


ing. Unless this pattern of things is 
changed, the result will be complete 
financial chaos. 


S. SeNaTOR Herbert Lehman 

e of New York has made state- 
ments similar to President Truman’s 
utterances regarding public power. 
He and Representative Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., are co-sponsors of a 
bill now before Congress which would 
put the United States government 
squarely into the power business on 
the Niagara river without the excuse 
of such collateral benefits as naviga- 
tion, flood control, reclamation, irri- 
gation, or sanitation, frequently given 
as reasons for putting the government 
into power projects. To date, all the 
power generated on the American 
side of the Niagara river has been 
produced by private enterprise, and 
five business-managed utilities, now 
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serving 90 per cent of New York 
state, have offered to develop the ad- 
ditional power at an expenditure of 
$350,000,000 and without any cost to 
the taxpayer. If allowed to build this 
project, the five companies will pay 
some $23,000,000 yearly in taxes over 
and above the $160,000,000 which 
they now pay in local, state, and Fed- 
eral taxes annually. Besides this they 
will pay more than $5,000,000 per 
vear for license fees to the state of 
New York for the use of the Niagara 
waters. So let’s not be fooled by such 
statements as “Water power should 
not be turned over to private enter- 
prise, to exploit it for private profit, 
instead of the benefit of the people to 
whom it belongs.” 


mney Lehman says that govern- 
ment operation of the Niagara 
project is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the falls. The fact is that the 
preservation of the natural beauty of 
Niagara Falls is in the hands of an 
International Joint Commission, 
which will require the same remedial 
work to be done no matter who builds 
the power project—the Federal gov- 
ernment, the state of New York, or 
the five utilities. 

The difference is that if govern- 
ment does this work it will be paid for 
by the taxpayers, while if the five 
companies handle the project they 
will pay for the necessary remedial 
measures. 

To summarize, therefore, under 
private operation the benefits would 
flow to all the people with no discrim- 
ination, no duplication of facilities, 
no tax loopholes, and, more impor- 
tant, the people benefited would carry 
the cost of serving them, and in addi- 
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tion would carry their proportionate 
share of taxes, as well as receiving 
their electric power at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In the early stages of de- 
velopment of run-down areas such 
subsidy and special privilege as pro- 
posed by the government program 
may have had some justification, but 
under present conditions it would 
seem that the time when such should 
cease is now. It seems to me that it is 
vital in these times that the funda- 
mental should be established that the 
people who benefit from programs of 
this type should carry the full costs 
of it as well as their fair share of 
taxes. Under private operation such 
is automatically achieved, whereas 
under government operation all these 
sound objectives are defeated. 


Ripper snemige William Miller of 
Lockport and U. S. Senator 
Homer Capehart of Indiana are co- 
sponsors of the bill which would per- 
mit private enterprise to develop the 
additional Niagara power without use 
of public funds. In a television de- 
bate on this issue with Congressman 
Miller recently, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared that private enterprise in this 
case was merely private monopoly. I 
wonder what Mr. Roosevelt calls gov- 
ernment in the power business, when 
it sets up authorities, such as TVA, 


that are above the laws and regula- 
tions of local, state, or Federal bodies. 
Public power authorities of this kind 
favor some people and discriminate 
against others. They pay little in the 
way of taxes. Beginning as hydro 
projects, they soon encompass. steam 
generation and build transmission 
lines. 

As the result of allocation of costs, 
they can completely distort the ac- 
tual cost of the electricity they sell 
and drive competing, tax-paying elec- 
tric companies out of business. They 
can charge power costs to navigation 
or flood control and pass deficits along 
to the taxpayers. If that isn’t the big- 
gest monopoly this country presents 
today, then I don’t know what 
monopoly is. 


W: feel that the business-managed 
way of producing and distribut- 
ing electricity, through private invest- 
ment of the savings of many people, 
and with the companies paying their 
full share of taxes, while state regu- 
latory bodies control rates to a strict 
cost-of-service basis so as to protect 
the public interest, is true democracy. 
Let us do all we can to preserve a sys- 
tem that has done so much to make 
this country great and to provide the 
highest standard of living in all the 
world. 





Novel Stockholders’ Notice from Florida Utility 


Speen new under the sun was the eye-opening notice 
issued last April for the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Florida Power & Light Company—an attractive 3-colored, 
illustrated pamphlet carrying interesting facts about the service 
area. It also reprints items from national publications recog- 
nizing the company’s accomplishments. Most unusual feature 
was a “personal membership” card entitling the individual 
stockholder to privileges of inspection, information, etc. 
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Trends in Federal Power 
Commission Regulation 


An interesting and intimate review of what makes the wheels go round 
in the nation’s top regulatory commission for interstate electric and gas 
utilities. Like all human machinery, it ts not perfect, but the basic 
pattern is working out successfully and with co-operation and under- 
standing may well become even more successful, notwithstanding the 
heavy case load now bulking the commission’s dockets. Because these 
cases are mainly gas cases, the author must naturally deal with them 
as actual case material, but the underlying principles and procedures 
discussed are equally applicable to electric rate cases, if and when they 
develop under the Federal Power Act. Electric utility people may 
therefore, read with profit the practical advice and suggestions made on 
the general subject of regulation by the Federal Power Commission. 


By tHE HONORABLE THOMAS C. BUCHANAN* 


CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


istence of the Federal Power 
Commission, emphasis is on the 
regulation of natural gas rates. 

The Federal Power Commission 
has many varied and important duties. 
The emphasis tends to shift from time 
to time and a considerable part of this 
emphasis is beyond the control of the 
commission for much of the commis- 
sion’s work is initiated from without 
—by the filing of applications, etc. 
This inability to control the work load 
to any substantial degree occasions 
grave problems of administrative man- 


I this thirty-second year of the ex- 


*For additional personal note, see also 


“Pages with the Editors.” 
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agement, and, as a corollary, grave 
problems of protecting the public in- 
terest in an adequate and timely 
manner. 

My reference to the shifting em- 
phasis of the commission’s work is 
particularly apropos at this time. For 
fifteen years or so the commission’s 
activities were confined almost en- 
tirely to functions relating to the li- 
censing of hydroelectric projects on 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Congress under the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920, now Part I of the 
Federal Power Act. These activities 
were, and still are, vitally important 
governmental functions. It is unfor- 
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tunate that this phase of the commis- 
sion’s activities today is largely cen- 
tered in the processing of applications. 
A large backlog of work in respect to 
other features of Part I of the act is 
growing bigger day by day and at 
some time in the future it will be nec- 
essary to concentrate thereon if the 
work is to be put on a reasonably cur- 
rent basis. 


peso the Congress in 1935 gave 
the commission jurisdiction over 
electric utilities which, broadly and 
nontechnically speaking, are engaged 
in interstate commerce, emphasis was 
placed on overhauling electric utility 
accounts. The legislative history, in- 
cluding the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports on its investigation of the 
utility industry, underlying the Fed- 
eral Power Act of 1935 shows unmis- 
takably that the commission was ex- 
pected to perform major operations 
on the accounts of electric utilities 
which were about to be brought under 
its jurisdiction. 

The commission lost no time in this 
endeavor. In a little less than a year 
after the Federal Power Act became 
law, the commission, through collab- 
oration with the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, prepared and adopted a new Sys- 
tem of Accounts and thereby set in 
motion machinery designed to estab- 
lish electric utility accounts on a 
sound and informative basis. 

The results of this accounting re- 
form are well known. Where once 
utility accounts and the financial state- 
ments dependent thereon were in poor 
repute, today they enjoy high stand- 
ing. 

This accounting reform, accom- 
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plished by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in collaboration with state 
regulatory agencies, has strengthened 
the financial structure of the electric 
utility industry and, in my opinion, 
has helped immeasurably in enabling 
the industry to finance, on very favor- 
able terms, the postwar expansion, 
the largest in its history. 


s has been remarked before, the 
ink was hardly dry on the Presi- 
dent’s signature to the Natural Gas 
Act when cities and states began to file 
complaints with the commission 
against the interstate wholesale rates 
of natural gas companies. The com- 
mission set about vigorously to investi- 
gate the complaints. It lost no time in 
examining the books, records, and op- 
erations of the companies whose rates 
were under protest and in rapid suc- 
cession ordered rate reductions total- 
ing many millions of dollars. 

It required twenty years — from 
1920 to 1940—for the Federal Water 
Power Act to become fully vitalized 
by a major Supreme Court decision— 
the famous New River Case (United 
States v. Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. 311 US 377).? In less than six 
years (from August, 1938, when the 
Natural Gas Act became law to Jan- 
uary, 1944), the Natural Gas Act be- 
came vitalized by the Supreme Court 
decision in a case now recognized as a 
landmark in the history of regulation 
in this country, the Hope Case (Fed- 
eral Power Commission v. Hope Nat. 
Gas Co. 320 US 591). 

In 1942 the Natural Gas Act was 
amended so as to provide the present 
requirements in respect to certificates 
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of public convenience and necessity. 
This amendment occurred during 
World War II and, because of the 
then scarcity of materials, the burdens 
of administering it were not too great 
during the war period. Immediately 
after the war, however, the commis- 
sion became swamped with applica- 
tions to build long-distance, large- 
diameter, high-pressure natural gas 


pipelines. 
te is doubtful if the most optimistic 
promoter foresaw the magnitude 
of the job ahead of the Federal Power 
Commission when Congress gave the 
commission certificating authority. In 
the decade, 1942 to 1952, there has 
been constructed a veritable network 
of natural gas pipelines serving al- 
most every section of the country ex- 
cept the Northwest area. In this dec- 
ade the commission has authorized 
43,800 miles of interstate pipelines de- 
signed to add more than 16 billion 
cubic feet of daily delivery capacity 
and involving, with pertinent facili- 
ties, an investment of about $3 billion. 
As a consequence the pipeline indus- 
try has more than doubled in the last 
ten years under authorizations of the 
Federal Power Commission. The cer- 
tificate work of the commission, again 
largely beyond the commission’s con- 


q 
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trol, has shown very few signs of 
letting up. 

Beginning a little more than a year 
ago natural gas companies began to 
file revised rate schedules with the 
commission providing for large in- 
creases in their rates. Prior to the 
fiscal year 1950, rate increase applica- 
tions involved about $1,000,000 a 
year. In the fiscal year 1950 (July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950), the increases 
applied for amounted to about $9,- 
000,000, and in the fiscal year 1951 
about $22,000,000. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year 18 rate filings provid- 
ing for total increases of about $93,- 
000,000 have been suspended. In ad- 
dition, 6 requests for increases total- 
ing $48,808,000 were filed on April 
30th and May Ist, but at this writing 
have not yet been acted upon by the 
commission. We are led to believe 
that between now and June 30th, the 
end of the current fiscal year, several 
more applications will likely be filed 
which will bring the total increases for 
the year beyond $170,000,000. In- 
creases in rates of approximately $5,- 
000,000 a month are being collected 
under bonds. 


HIS unprecedented volume of 
work in respect to rate increases 
presents serious problems not only to 


“THE Federal Power Commission has many varied and 
important duties. The emphasis tends to shift from time 
to time and a considerable part of this emphasis is beyond 


the control of the commission for much of the commis- 
sion’s work is initiated from without—by the filing of 
applications, etc. This inability to control the work load to 
any substantial degree occasions grave problems of admin- 
istrative management, and, as a corollary, grave problems 
of protecting the public interest .. .” 
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the Federal Power Commission but 
to state regulatory bodies and distrib- 
uting utilities as well. A large propor- 
tion of the consumers in this country 
are affected thereby. There is a gen- 
wine national interest in them. It is 
estimated that there are about 18,- 
000,000 natural gas customers in this 
country with about 50,000,000 people 
in their households. It probably would 
not be a bad guess to say that before 
the current fiscal year is ended as 
much as 40 per cent of them may be 
affected by pending natural gas rate 
proceedings before the Federal Power 
Commission. It is important, there- 
fore, that the commission discharge 
its rate duties efficiently and com- 
petently. 

But there are great obstacles which 
impede progress in this field. Be- 
cause of the widespread effect of in- 
creases in natural gas pipeline rates, 
discussion of some of these obstacles 
—some of the difficult problems which 
must be solved if regulation is to be 
effective and reasonably up to date— 
mav be of interest. 

The reasons given for the increase 
in natural gas rates may be classified, 
in the main, in three categories: (1) 
inflation, (2) taxes, and (3) price of 
gas in the field. The increase in the 
general price level in recent years is 
reflected in the higher cost of con- 
structing pipeline facilities and in op- 
erating costs as well. The increase in 
taxes, particularly corporate income 
and surtaxes, has added measurably to 
operating costs. The increase in the 
price of gas in the field has been sub- 
stantial. 


y= the commission was en- 
gaged in a major effort to reduce 
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natural gas rates, the price of natural 
gas in the field was around 4 or 5 
cents per MCF, whereas the current 
market is two or three times higher 
than the price which formerly pre- 
vailed. 

It is a fact that there is less known 
gas available today in proportion to 
the market demand than existed sev- 
eral years ago, and with the tremen- 
dous increase in pipeline capacity 
which has taken place in recent years 
the seller’s market appears destined to 
continue. With a largely expanded 
pipeline industry requiring more and 
more gas, and with less gas propor- 
tionately available, it is not likely that 
the influx of rate cases will suddenly 
cease. 


~~ gas pipeline companies 
have one peculiar rate character- 
istic. I refer to what has been called 
the “chain reaction” of rate increases. 
The industry is so organized that many 
pipeline companies sell to other pipe- 
lines, hence a rate increase by the first 
may result in an application for an in- 
crease by the second and sometimes a 
third, and so on down the line to the 
local distribution company. To resort 
to an example, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company filed for an increase 
in rates of about $18,000,000. Ten- 
nessee, among other things, sells to 
United Fuel Gas Company which, in 
turn, sells to Atlantic Seaboard Cor- 
poration, which, in turn, sells to Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. All com- 
panies in the series applied for rate 
increases based upon Tennessee’s ac- 
tion. 

It will readily be recognized that 
this chain reaction multiplies the 
commission’s work load. 
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Delaying Rate Case Procedure 


¢ Pps seeking rate increases from the commission have often 

resorted to a practice which results in long delays in concluding 
such rate proceedings. I refer here to the practice of basing rate revi- 
sions on estimates of conditions which will not prevail until some time, 
frequently a long time, in the future. When experience of the recent 
past, adjusted for known events, is departed from and estimates of the 
future are substituted in its place, we leave the solid ground of fact to 

enter a realm of speculation.” 





HE commission may suspend rate 

increases for a period of five 
months and then the utility may put 
the rates into effect under a bond. For 
many reasons, including the multi- 
plicity of cases referred to above, 
coupled with a diminishing staff, the 
commission has not been able to dis- 
pose of many of the important rate 
proceedings within the 5-month pe- 
riod. In fact, in at least two instances 
where rate increases were put into ef- 
fect under bonds, a second increase 
was likewise made effective under a 
bond before the first case had been 
decided by the commission. 

The foregoing is not a healthy sit- 
uation. Where rates are collected un- 
der a bond, difficulties in financing 
may arise, particularly where two in- 
creases in rates are pending before the 
commission. In addition, the bonding 
device is not a fully satisfactory means 
of protecting the public interest. 
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Where refunds are involved, difficul- 
ties and uncertainties attend diverse 
regulatory authority of different reg- 
ulatory agencies which may be in- 
volved, and there are other difficulties 
and uncertainties as well as expenses 
in the distribution of excess charges 
which may well militate against the 
ultimate consumer. In any event, the 
bonding process is an expedient, 
probably the best that can be resorted 
to under the circumstances, but it is 
not the answer to expeditious deter- 
mination of rate proceedings. At best, 
delays in rate proceedings result in 
inconvenience and confusion; at the 
worst, they may result in injustice to 
the utility or the consumer or perhaps 
to both. 


N addition to the chain reaction de- 
scribed above, difficulties are en- 
countered in expediting rate cases be- 
cause of shortages in trained staff. 
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This is brought about by severe budget 
limitations and also by voluntary 
separations from our organization be- 
cause Of the demand for skilled tech- 
nicians in the industry, together with 
the ability to pay, which now exists. 
It is a somewhat unhappy commentary 
that some of the experts who now 
present cases for regulated utility 
companies were trained at the Federal 
Power Commission and were once 
valued members of our staff. The dif- 
ficulties of keeping competent men in 
the government service are too well 
known to justify elaboration here. 
Suffice it to say at this point that a 
well-trained staff will pay its way 
many times over through aiding in the 
expeditious development of the kind 
of record on which the commission 
may make sound and intelligent deci- 
sions. 


OMPANIES seeking rate increases 
from the commission have often 
resorted to a practice which results in 
long delays in concluding such rate 
proceedings. I refer here to the prac- 
tice of basing rate revisions on esti- 
mates of conditions which will not 
prevail until some time, frequently a 
long time, in the future. When ex- 
perience of the recent past, adjusted 
for known events, is departed from 
and estimates of the future are substi- 
tuted in its place, we leave the solid 
ground of fact to enter a realm of 
speculation. It is a tremendous, time- 
consuming task for the staff to verify 
estimates extending long into the fu- 
ture. The best test is to await some 
experience of the predicted condi- 
tions. Where we have done this we 
have often found estimates to be 
wrong in a material amount. 
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Now I recognize that in some in- 
stances estimates of the future are 
probably unavoidable. Where a prac- 
tically new venture is launched, esti- 
mates must be resorted to. But more 
and more as the large pipeline com- 
panies get experience behind them we 
should use that experience, adjusted 
for known events, such as changes in 
the tax laws, increases in labor rates, 
increases in the price of gas, etc., and 
rely less and less upon the estimate of 
things which may or may not happen. 


I BELIEVE the time has about arrived 
when the commission must take a 
more critical attitude toward estimates 
which depart from recent experience. 
I know that some of the state com- 
missions adhere to the view that they 
will not try to prognosticate what will 
happen in the future but will confine 
their attention largely to facts of the 
present in determining proper rates 
and charges. In the Hope Case the 
Court destroyed the necessity for re- 
sorting to estimates of reproduction 
cost. We must be careful not to be 
enticed into a similar unreal field in 
which other estimates represent the 
main basis for our regulatory action. 
In many of our rate proceedings we 
have an allocation problem, that is the 
problem of allocating costs between 
the business which is subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction and that 
which is beyond the pale of its author- 
ity. This problem is an old one as far 
as state commissions are concerned. 
Students of regulatory procedures are 
thoroughly familiar with the discus- 
sions and tremendous effort over the 
years on the part of state commissions 
seeking a speedy and equitable solu- 
tion of the allocation problem involved 
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in the fixing of telephone rates. We 
made a substantial stride in the alloca- 
tion process when we adopted the 
method of allocating annual costs, in- 
cluding return, instead of allocating 
physical facilities themselves, and 
were upheld in our action by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
(Colorado Interstate Gas Co. v. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 324 US 
581). Experience over the years, 
however, has demonstrated to me that 
further refinements should be devel- 
oped in order to speed up this process 
and, at the same time, obtain an equi- 
table and a legally sound answer. 


| ger ogee who has had experience 
with allocation matters will agree 
with the Supreme Court in the Colo- 
rado Case that the allocation of cost 
is not an exact science. We find from 
the evidence in our proceedings that 
there is great diversity in the views of 
the experts who testify on this sub- 
ject. Frequently, a great many pages 
of testimony which represent a great- 
er amount of field work, are devoted 
to questions which are highly aca- 
demic and where the result could 
change upon accidental circumstances. 
The commission is making progress 
in this area and while it has not 
reached a uniform treatment, such as 
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the method now generally in vogue in 
respect to the allocation of costs be- 
tween intra- and interstate business in 
the telephone field, nevertheless I am 
hopeful of progress toward a simpli- 
fied procedure which, as stated above, 
will achieve fully equitable and com- 
pletely legal results. 

Where requested increases in rates 
are based largely upon experience of 
the past, and where the allocation 
problem is not present, rate proceed- 
ings may be speeded up. The Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Case previously 
referred to was disposed of through 
the conference procedure, participated 
in by members of the commission's 
staff and representatives of all inter- 
veners just about the time the five 
months’ suspension period expired. 
Certainly two things contributed 
toward this speedy settlement: (1) 
the fact that the rates were based upon 
experience of the past for eight 
months and estimates for only four 
months in the future which facilitated 
a speedy staff examination of the 
company’s records and operations, 
and (2) the fact that no allocation 
problem was involved therein. 


i is quite apparent that some com- 
panies have filed for increases in 
rates before they were fully prepared 
to go forward and sustain the burden 


835 and as of the first week in May, 1952, our actual man 


q “In 1949 the authorized employment of the commission was 


power is 694. In contrast to this man-power picture our 
work load, while shifting slightly in functional emphasis, 
has steadily risen. The heretofore high standard of FPC 
regulation will be difficult to maintain if this trend con- 
tinues.” 
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of proof required by the Natural Gas 
Act. This is a very unsound and un- 
just practice. Whenever any public 
utility files for an increase in rates it 
should be prepared to go forward on 
the day of the filing to prove its case 
as required by law. There has been 
developing in the commission the view 
that a hearing should be held prompt- 
ly after a utility files for an increase in 
rates, at which the utility must meet 
the burden of proof required by law, 
with a reasonable time allowed there- 
after for a staff investigation. In this 
way the issues may be quickly defined. 
If the utility is unable to meet the 
burden, obviously the filing is at least 
premature and the proceeding should 
be disposed of quickly. 

I cannot say too strongly that 
whenever a company, subject to regu- 
lation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, files for an increase in rates it 
has the obligation of going forward at 
any time called upon by the commis- 
sion and has the complete burden of 
proving that its proposal meets the 
legislative statutory standard of low- 
est reasonable rates. An immediate 
hearing would have the practical ef- 
fect also of revealing at an early date 
the “water” or cushion that somehow 
seems to creep into most present-day 
rate filings. This would focus atten- 
tion on the major issues and perhaps 
tend to lighten the burden of our over- 
worked staff. 


A FURTHER time consumer is the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 
I am not critical of that legislation but 
I merely point to the fact that the pro- 
cedures provided for therein do take 
time. It is the practice of the commis- 
sion to have hearings conducted by a 
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hearing examiner. After the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, time is allowed for 
briefs, then the examiner, after a study 
of the record, files his written deci- 
sion. 

Exceptions may be, and usually 
are, taken to this decision in rate cases 
and twenty days are allowed for the 
taking of such exceptions. In our im- 
portant rate cases it is customary for 
the commission to hear oral argument 
on the exceptions. The commission 
then hands down its decision. A re- 
hearing may be applied for within 
thirty days. 


prose the foregoing procedures it 
is not normal for a final decision 
to be reached in rate cases within 
twelve months after the close of the 
hearings. In a recent case involving the 
District of Columbia area approxi- 
mately fourteen months elapsed be- 
tween the closing of the hearings and 
the final decision and in the meantime 
a further increase had been applied 
for. This, obviously, is too long a time 
to wait for an answer in important rate 
cases in which there is such wide- 
spread public interest. 

The commission may, on a finding 
on the record that due and timely ex- 
ecution of its functions imperatively 
and unavoidably so require, have the 
record in the proceeding certified to it 
and make the initial decision itself, 
thus eliminating one step in the 
process. So far it has not been the 
practice to employ this short cut, al- 
though our substantive law, both the 
Federal Power Act and the Natural 
Gas Act, provides that the commission 
shall give rate increase cases prefer- 
ence over other questions pending be- 
fore the commission and decide the 
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same as expeditiously as possible. 
This is as it should be. 


I HAVE cited the delays in reaching 
conclusions in rate cases chiefly 
for the purpose of showing that the 
commission is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibilities under the law, and to 
give assurances that the problem of 
expediting rate cases is being studied 
seriously and with the hope that with 
the co-operation of natural gas com- 
panies, state commissions, and other 
interested parties, ways can be found 
to achieve this goal. It is important, 
however, that justice be not sacrificed 
to expediency. With an estimated 50,- 
000,000 people affected by the prices 
of natural gas, it is important so far 


it is within our power, that we meet 
the objective of the law to achieve the 
lowest reasonable rates. 


HESE are the major problems 

which confront the Federal Pow- 
er Commission today as the writer 
views them. They are based, as can be 
readily noted, on one essential—man 
power to meet the work load. In 1949 
the authorized employment of the com- 
mission was 835 and as of the first 
week in May, 1952, our actual man 
power is 694. In contrast to this man- 
power picture our work load, while 
shifting slightly in functional em- 
phasis, has steadily risen. The here- 
tofore high standard of FPC regula- 
tion will be difficult to maintain if this 
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The Creeping Shadow of Socialism 


€¢ EXTRAVAGANCE and deficit spending always produce in- 

flation and inflation always produces statism in one 
form or another, Socialism or Communism, The difference 
between Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism is one of prin- 
ciple. The difference between Socialism and Communism is 
one of degree. Socialism is the bridge over which Capitalism 
passes to Communism. Capitalism produces things for people 
to divide. Socialism divides the product of Capitalism until 
there is nothing left: then Communism takes over and chaos 
reigns. 

“The politicians of this Republic have in recent years tried 
to teach our citizens to believe that our government is something 
to live on instead of under. It is that philosophy which has 
given impetus to the creeping shadow of Socialism. It is that 
philosophy which is accumulating the great public debt which 
will destroy public credit and produce inflation. It is our duty 
as citizens to tell our administrators of government at all levels, 
regardless of political label, that they must eliminate extrava- 
gance and live within the government’s income. We must tell 
our public officials very forcefully that the way to cherish public 
credit is to avoid the accumulation of debt. That is plainly our 
duty.” 

—Georce E. STRINGFELLOW, 
Vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
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Industry and Education— 
Partners in Progress 


Two years ago The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company held its 
first College Faculty Seminar for industrial-educational understanding 
and co-operation. Last year, upon the success of its second meeting 
with the educators, the company decided to make these biennial get- 
togethers a part of its future business policy. This article tells why. 


By F. E. VERDIN* 


NDUSTRY and education — whether 

| industry as a whole recognizes it 
or not—are playing on the same 

team. Together they constitute this 
country’s most formidable defenses 
for democracy. 

Industry provides the physical bul- 
wark against aggression by foreign 
countries. Education provides the in- 
tellectual bulwark against infiltration 
by foreign ideologies. 

To impair the functioning of either 
is to strike a blow at the heart of 
democracy. 

As free society’s most indispensa- 
ble creative activities, industry and 
education have certain features in 
common : They face a common adver- 
sary in government encroachment, 
and they are striving to achieve the 
same goal—freedom to manage their 
enterprises without political inter- 
ference. 


*Director of personnel, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. See, also, 
“Pages with the Editors.” 
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In order to realize these hopes for 
the future, the respective needs of 
each must be fulfilled. 

Education, especially private edu- 
cation, needs a steady source of finan- 
cial support to replace the generous 
philanthropies of old which have been 
dried up by excessive taxes. 

It also requires some additional in- 
centive to further explore the tech- 
nical and economic ramifications of 
American business in order that it can 
continue to turn out graduates who 
are up to date in their knowledge of 
business organization, methods, poli- 
cies, and procedures. 

Industry needs technical and top- 
management personnel to meet pres- 
ent and future rearmament demands 
for increased productivity and to 
more fully carry out its social re- 
sponsibilities. 


O* the theory that business can at- 
tain its objectives by helping 
education with its own problems, The 
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Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany undertook to conduct seminars 
for college faculty members. Some 
twenty institutions from which most 
of our young college graduates have 
been recruited in the past were invit- 
ed to send one or more representatives 
as guests of the company. 

The company felt that by giving 
the professors a firsthand picture of 
how the electric utility business is 
operated, the caliber of its people, its 
tremendous expansion potential, and 
the broad field of opportunity which 
it offers, a big step would be taken 
toward the solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 


Education’s Needs 


| giana has faced financial 
crises off and on throughout its 


history. The only difference between 
the past and the present is that chang- 
ing events in the world, and particu- 
larly here at home, have turned the 
pinch into a precursor of more dread- 
ful things to come — governmental 
control of our free institutions. 
Wartime expansion of training and 
research facilities on the campuses of 
America temporarily relieved the 
strain on some of the hard-pressed 
little institutions and brought a false 
prosperity to some of the big ones. 
Since that time, much has hap- 
pened to affect adversely the finances 
of our colleges. The termination last 
summer of government-sponsored GI 
education and reinstitution of the 
draft cut sharply into student enroll- 
ments. Broad-scale research and 
training activities which characterized 
higher education during the years be- 
tween 1942 and 1945 have not been 
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forthcoming with the present emer- 
gency. 

Inflation has whittled away at the 
buying power of the dollar, reducing 
it by 46.1 per cent since 1939. Conse- 
quently, the real value of endowments 
has shrunk and interest rates have in 
no sense kept pace with rising prices. 

It has never been possible for the 
average institution to ask tuition high 
enough to defray the actual cost of a 
college education. Now, with the cost 
higher than it has ever been before, 
the public continues to demand from 
$8,000 to $10,000 worth of college 
training for about half the price. 

Good teachers are hard to get and 
even harder to hold against the com- 
petition of industry, which also bids 
for their services and in most cases 
offers better pay. 

And to add insult to injury, the ex- 
panded physical plants which were 
needed to train and house the one- 
time college campus army no longer 
can be operated at full capacity. They 
add to the operating expenses of an 
institution without enhancing its in- 
come. 

This is only a sampling of the 
deficits which education must meet. 
How shall they be met and who shall 
meet them? 


Industry's Needs 


_ has what industry 
needs. If it doesn’t have it, and 
industry is willing to make clear ex- 
actly what it wants, the chances are 
pretty good that education certainly 
will make every effort to provide it. 
Industry’s greatest need is for per- 
sonnel to man its tremendously ex- 
panding business operations—for the 
immediate and long-run futures. 
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The business-managed electric util- 
ity companies alone are pressing to 
complete a $15 billion postwar expan- 
jon program. Projecting the same 
rate of expansion through 1970, prop- 
erty and plant will be $65 billion, 
ree times today’s $22 billion, with 
zmnual sales of 800 billion kilowatt 
hours, exceeding the output of the 
world just two years ago. 

The steel industry increased its 
capacity by 31 per cent over 1939 at 
the end of this year (1951), and oil 
has been stepped up 63 per cent dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Both of these industries have ag- 
gressive expansion policies continuing 
into the more distant future and 
geared to meet the nation’s demands 
ior durable goods. 

There are other pertinent facts 
which industry—especially the elec- 
ric utilities—should make clear to 
education : 

The average age of the top utility 
executive is near sixty, with some- 
hing like 85 per cent fifty years of 
age or older. Thus the retirement rate 
during the coming fifteen years will 


be the highest in the business’ history 


—and during its period of greatest 
expansion. 

In addition to this obvious problem 
of executive replacement, there is an- 
other impelling reason why electric 


companies must take a long, hard look 
at their plans for obtaining a future 
supply of high-grade man power: 

Our business has become alarm- 
ingly complex during recent years. 
Spectacularly rising costs have given 
rise to new economic trends. Because 
of this cost factor, there is a need for 
maximum skill and ingenuity in de- 
sign, construction, and operation of 
electric properties, in public relations, 
in selling, and in living with govern- 
ment regulation. 

To manage our business success- 
fully under these conditions requires 
high quality of employees at all levels. 

Where are these men to come 
from? 

How are they to be trained? 


| regpronn industry has to pull 
its share of the load through 
better educational pro- 
grams. 

But for the most part, the raw ma- 
terial must come from our country’s 
institutions of higher learning — the 
technical and liberal art colleges and 
universities. 

Under present conditions, our in- 
stitutions are not likely to be able to 
provide enough of either topnotch 
executive or specialist material. 

Take, for example, the critical 
shortage of engineers which faces in- 


developed 


“INDUSTRY and education—whether industry as a whole 
recognizes it or not—are playing on the same team. To- 
gether they constitute this country’s most formidable de- 
fenses for democracy. Industry provides the physical bul- 
wark against aggression by foreign countries. Education 
provides the intellectual bulwark against infiltration by 


foreign ideologies.” 
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dustry today. This is a problem which 
industry and education must attack 
together. Admittedly, there is no 
quick solution. It did not develop 
overnight and it cannot be solved 
overnight. But a close, continuing re- 
lationship between the two can mini- 
mize its present effect and prevent re- 
currence in the future. 


Do Industry and Education 
Understand Each Other? 


ese conditions have changed 
rapidly and_ radically, the 
answer to that question is: No! Not 
in the manner which we would like 
them to. They have no clear idea of 
each other’s problems. One does not 
always know what the other is trying 
to do, or what keeps him from doing 
it. 

Industry’s knowledge of education 
is too frequently based on “the way 
it was when I was in school.” 

Excepting the experts whose field 
of specialization happens to be busi- 
ness management or allied subjects, 
education’s knowledge of industry— 
and the business world at large — is 
too frequently based on a part season 
of summer employment, or what has 
been read, overheard, or casually ob- 
served. 

This is no foundation upon which 
to build a program of mutual aid and 
understanding. 

What are the inaccuracies which 
exist in the minds of educators—and 
their students—about industry? And 
what conscientious effort has been 
made by industry as a whole to cor- 
rect them? 

Let’s take the educators first. 

Four years ago Opinion Research 
Corporation asked college instructors 
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of economics, history, sociology, and 
political science, and high school 
teachers of history, civics, and social 
studies, a number of questions de. 
signed to determine their knowledge 
of and attitude toward the profit-and- 
loss business system. Here are some 
of their answers : 

Thirty-seven per cent said organ- 
ized labor and 19 per cent said goy- 
ernment had done the most to improve 
the living standarc’s of Americans. 

In answer to the question “Just as 
a rough guess, what per cent profit on 
invested capital would you say the 
average manufacturer makes in 
peacetime?” Five per cent of the so- 
cial science teachers said over 50 per 
cent; 12 per cent guessed somewhere 
between 26 and 50 per cent; and 19 
per cent estimated that the average 
profit was between 11 and 25 per cent. 

Thirty-seven per cent expressed the 
belief that most top business execu- 
tives were “interested only in profits.” 

Forty per cent announced them- 
selves in favor of government owner- 
ship of electric light and power 
companies. 

The following year, Opinion Re 
search put similar questions to a rep- 
resentative sample of 381 college 
seniors. One in eight couldn’t namea 
single distinguishing feature of free 
enterprise; one in every four took no 
stand whatever in favor of free enter- 
prise; very few knew even remotely 
industry’s percentage of profits on the 
sales dollar. 


it Bee is general information. Now 
let’s be specific. What is the atti- 
tude of young graduates toward the 
electric utility business ? 

On the strength of surveys con- 
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More Youth Appeal for the Electric Utilities 


¢ pes too many young graduates hold unfavorable impressions about 

our business. They say that the electric companies do a poor job 

of recruiting, that opportunities for advancement are severely limited, 

that too few good executive development programs are available, that 

the industry as a whole is too much like Civil Service—oversecure and 
underpaid.” 





ducted by our company and others, we 
have good reason to believe that the 
electric industry has paid too little at- 
tention to college graduates and vice 
versa. The inevitable conclusion is 
that we just have not sold the utilities 
as good career employment. 


Rear too many young graduates hold 
unfavorable impressions about our 
business. They say that the electric 
companies do a poor job of recruiting, 
that opportunities for advancement 
are severely limited, that too few good 
executive development programs are 
available, that the industry as a whole 
is too much like Civil Service—over- 
secure and underpaid. 

As long ago as 1948, an EEI sub- 
committee came up with a list of rec- 
ommendations to combat these poor 
impressions, the following among 
them : 

1. Broaden distribution of printed 
factual material among colleges aimed 
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at reaching the prospective employee, 
and 

2. Give more thoughtful attention 
to personal recruiting by company rep- 
resentatives on the college campuses. 

These recommendations were fine 
at the time. They are still fine, pro- 
vided the companies to which they 
then applied have incorporated them 
into a much broader program of in- 
dustrial - educational relations. And 
some of them have. 

Industry has been too long repre- 
sented to too large a segment of the 
public as a grasping enterprise whose 
sole interest is self-aggrandizement. 

This fallacy cannot be dispelled if 
we limit our contacts with and inter- 
ests in education to a mad scramble 
for graduates at the end of each school 
year. 


Ge the EEI survey, some com- 
panies have recognized this fact 
and have made concrete efforts to get 
JUNE 5, 1952 
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their programs on a continuous, long- 
term basis. 

Whether the charges leveled 
against them were correct or incor- 
rect, justified or unjustified, they have 
decided to do something constructive 
along this line. 

This is what The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company had in mind 
when it conceived and sponsored the 
first College Faculty Seminar in Sep- 
tember, 1949, and repeated the pro- 
gram again in September, 1951, for 
forty visiting professors from 22 col- 
leges and universities in eight states. 

Our principal objectives were to 
understand and be understood, to give 
educators an opportunity to see for 
themselves a utility in operation, to 
solicit their views and present ours. 

Appraisal of our success in achiev- 
ing these objectives was made by the 
professors themselves in answers to 
questionnaires distributed at the close 
of our 1951 seminar. 

Without exception, they felt that 
the meetings had been very worth 
while, and 70 per cent judged them 
to have been “of great value.” 


Simo 3-day program consisted of 
speeches, panels, and discussion 
and question periods illustrated with 
movies, tours of company properties, 
and inspection trips to local industrial 
installations. 

The breadth of information covered 
in the speeches and panel discussions 
can best be estimated from an enu- 
meration of the speakers and their 
range of subjects: 

President Elmer L. Lindseth, “Edu- 
cation for Management”; R. M. 
Besse, vice president and general 
counsel, “Government and the Elec- 
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tric Utility Business”; F. W. Brooks, 
director of rates and statistics, “Util- 
ity Rate Problems”; R. C. Hienton, 
general sales manager, “The Best Lo. 
cation in the Nation”; F. J. Ryan, as. 
sistant to the president, “What the 
Customer Expects of the Company”; 
D. E. Williams, assistant secretary, 
“What the Investor Expects of the 
Company”; and A. J. Paull, assistant 
director of personnel, “What the En- 
ployee Expects of the Company.” 

The author outlined the career op- 
portunities that exist within an elec- 
tric utility company. 


Pyeng of panel discussions 
were C. J. Beller, general super- 
intendent of electrical operations and 
engineering, “Planning and Operat- 
ing the Company’s Electrical Sys- 
tem”; A. A. Casey, general superin- 
tendent of steam power, “We Build a 
Power Plant”; H. T. Sealy, general 
superintendent of services, “Electric 
Service—Coal Pile to Customer.” 

The long-range benefits of such 
programs, if carried out on a national 
scale, might be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


To Education 


1. Access to the information it 
needs about industry and commerce 
in order to do a better educational 
job. 

2. Improved prospects for indus- 
trial co-operation and support to free 
itself from a growing dependency 
upon government. 

3. Assured opportunity for its 
graduates in terms of good jobs and 
for its advanced students and profes 
sors in terms of fellowships and other 
special study and research grants. 
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To Industry | greeny FAaIRLEss recently re- 


ferred to the educational-indus- 
trial team idea in a rededication ad- 
dress at the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio: 


1. A greatly improved relationship 
with college faculties and administra- 
tors which will aid in college re- 


cruiting. ; ; 
2. An even flow of high-grade tech- Private business and private edu- 
cation have much in common. Both 


nicians and personnel potentially succeed or fail on their merits. Both 

qualified for managerial and executive must make ends meet in the conduct 

positions. of their affairs. Both require freedom 
3. An improved atmosphere in to attain maximum usefulness. 

which to effectuate business and social Their fortunes, he said, will be 

responsibilities for the welfare of linked so closely in the next fifty years 

home communities and the country at that only by pooling their forces can 





large, and both survive. 
4. A searching, unbiased analysis Good educational relations is good 
of long-accepted business practices. business, however you take it. 
uper- 
; and 
erat: Ike Is against Socialism for America 
Svs- . , , ‘ ‘ . 
= CC JN some things, particularly in our emphasis on legislation 
pied as a panacea, I think we have drifted too far to the so- 
uld a called ‘left’ so that many Americans have a genuine fear about 


neral the future. In particular, we must not allow ourselves to travel 
the road that Great Britain apparently has been traveling. 
America is not the kind of country that needs Socialism. We 
can achieve whatever reforms we need without such a radical 
change in our own economic setup. There are people in this 
country, of course, who want to go clear over to the ‘left’ I 
just don’t agree that America’s future lies in that direction... . 

“There are times when government, acting for all the people, 
must intervene in the economic life of the country and use gov- 
ernment aid to tide the people over in an emergency. But this 
is a far different thing from making it a permanent proposi- 
tion or using wrongfully the idea of ‘emergency to install some 
kind of soctalistic system or governmental paternalism. 

“T do believe that there are occasions when the resources of 
the government can be used to assist the people. But I don’t 
think you can discuss hypothetical situations any more pre- 
cisely than in a generalization. You've got to be governed by 
a fundamental principle, and I’m sure that the principle of 
economic intervention when related to an emergency is a sound 
one; otherwise, as little intervention as feasible.” 

—Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
Excerpts from interview published in “U. S. 
News & World Report.” 
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After Employee Information- 
Then What? 


Cold-blooded analysis of whether employee educa- 
tion is worth the efiort and, if so, what the program 
entails. 


By DONALD D. HOOVER* 


“Soe much one man can do 
That does both act and know 


—ANDREW MAarvELL, 1620-1678 


coop deal has been said and writ- 
ten about giving emplovees of 


enough 


tric companies 
their business so they can 
formation along to their 

nds, acquaintances, and 

1 public. 

xelieved on the one hand that 
potentially, an in- 
communication 


the emploves is, 
channel of 


that should be cul 


valuable 
ivated by providing 
inducements, education, and oppor- 
tunities for both rank-and-file and kev 
people in the employ of utility cor- 


porations to tell the story of the 
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complishments and benefits of busi- 
ness-management in the field of elec- 
tric service. 

Many companies have embarked on 
informational programs of an eco- 
nomic or similar nature, and of vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. The results, 
on a national scale, have been disap- 
pointing, as shown by the recent sur- 
vey of Opinion Research, Inc. This 
indicated that 91 per cent of those in- 
terviewed had no recollection of ever 
having received information about 
the electric company from a utility 
employee. 

This proportion, however, will dif- 
fer substantially between companies. 
Central Surveys, Inc., has compared 
emplovees’ statements regarding how 
much they discuss industry problems 
with the public, between companies 
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which have carried on extensive em- 
ployee information programs and 
companies which have done little in 
this field. In the latter group, nearly 
three times as many employees said 
they “never talk with other people” 
about such matters as valley authori- 
ties, public ownership, or company 
relations with local rural electric 
co-ops. 


Eine are those, on the other 
hand, who question whether a 
company has a right to expect its em- 
plovees to double in brass as a task 
force for the public relations depart- 
ment. 

As one commentator writes (Elec- 
trical World, October 22, 1951), 
“Just why taking employment with a 
utility automatically makes one a rov- 
ing ambassador of good will for the 
industry or company is never ex- 
plained. . . . If the utilities want the 
public to understand their problems, 
the thing to do is to build up their pub- 
lic relations departments, hire com- 
petent public relations experts, and 
give them freedom of operation and 
ample funds.” 

There is only one way this question 
can be resolved, it seems to me. It lies 
in the direction we have consistently 
followed in the electric companies’ 
Public Information Program (PIP) : 
Information designed for the use of 
employees must be selected and pat- 
terned to fit the worker’s conception 
of what benefits him and his job, es- 
pecially what makes that job easier, 
more secure, and more rewarding. 

As stated by Leonard W. Trester 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company and a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
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States, “The job is to induce—in oth- 
er words, to lead—our employee asso- 
ciates into teamwork, participation, 
understanding of the importance of 
their jobs by showing them—and con- 
vincing them—that these actions are 
in their own best self-interest to take 
voluntarily.” 

This point is too often missed, sim- 
ply because the objective of the em- 
ployee information program is either 
not clearly defined, or has an ulterior 
motive that management itself may 
not consciously recognize. 

Ask yourself, for example, whether 
the end you visualize is really an in- 
formed employee body, or whether it 
is an attempt to inculcate a manage- 
ment point of view. And why in the 
world should the average emplovee be 
expected to adopt a management 
viewpoint? Let's consider ourselves 
fortunate that we can find enough 
points of reference between the com- 
pany and its workers that a common 
system of communication and under- 
standing may be established. 


A enormous opportunity awaits 
the enlightened utility company 
to bring about a receptive attitude on 
the part of the rank and file by point- 
ing out where their real interests lie; 
and it emphasizes what those of us in 
the public relations field have long 
suspected; namely, that how you say 
it is often just as important as what 
you say. Facts must be tied to emo- 
tion in order to move people to action. 

And where are those “real inter- 
ests?” 

“Next to family life,” 
phlet of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, “the majority of 


says a pam- 


employees are more interested in the 
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company for which they work than in 
any other subject... . The basic wants 
of most workers... are: 


1. Security, 

2. Opportunity to advance, 

3. A feeling of belonging to a 
group, and 

4. A belief that their work has real 
social and economic sig- 
nificance. 


“All of these wants can be satisfied 
to some extent by a communications 
system which informs the worker 
about the company’s present economic 
status, its plans for expansion, and 
which shows him the significant part 
he plays in this picture and how the 
end-products of his labor are used.” 

The “wants” referred to here may 
be regarded as the levers of Archime- 
des by which we can move a world 
that, perhaps, none of us has made, 
but whose only hope lies in the adjust- 
ment of what sometimes only appear 
to be conflicting aims. 

Nevertheless, they are still only 
symbols unless we can make them 
mean something to the individual; and 
in order to do that, the individual 
must be induced to tell us what is real- 
ly on his mind. 


O we come to the important prob- 
lem of two-way communication. 


And what does this mean? Simply 
that we must give up some of the time 
that we have thought so essential to 
the job of informing and educating, 
and spend more of it on just listening. 

Employee opinion surveys are 
among the most effective ways of do- 
ing this, but there are many others, 
and none of them should be depended 
on completely. In New York city 
there was lately established a formal 
course in listening, attended by a 
score or more of business executives 
who recognized the value of restoring 
this almost lost art. Something sim- 
ilar might be done for your supervi- 
sory group, and I suspect it would pay 
handsome dividends over the long 
run. Most of us—who are not extro- 
verts—need encouragement in ex- 
pressing our ideas, and generally keep 
them to ourselves unless convinced 
that someone else considers them 
worth a hearing. 

A receptive attitude should not be 
expected exclusively from those down 
the line. 


oe materials and techniques of 
employee information programs 
have their own ample literature, and a 
great many companies today take 
justifiable pride in having their people 
grounded in the history, economics, 
and controversial aspects of their busi- 


“AN enormous opportunity awaits the enlightened utility 
company to bring about a receptive attitude on the part of 
the rank and file by pointing out where their real interests 
lie; and it emphasizes what those of us in the public rela- 
tions field have long suspected; namely, that how you say tt 
is often just as important as what you say. Facts must be 
tied to emotion in order to move people to action.” 
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ness (though many of them might 
have trouble defining a kilowatt hour 
or describing the function of a pole- 
top transformer). 

But the direction of flow all too fre- 
quently stops at the information line. 


eo of the great corporations of 
the country—not in the utility 
business—once spent a large sum of 
money producing a motion picture of 
colossal Hollywood proportions, and 
only after it was completely finished 
and was being previewed by the com- 
pany’s board of directors did some- 
body think to ask, “What are we go- 
ing to do with it?” No one had con- 
sidered the problem of distribution— 
it was not found suitable for theatri- 
cal showing—and eventually almost 
the entire investment was written off, 
charged to experience. 

Employee programs have some- 
thing in common with this incident in 
the sense that they are apt to be re- 
garded as ends in themselves, or at 
least it is assumed that the results will 
flow more or less automatically into 
the broad stream of community 
knowledge and in some way modify 
the current of social thought. Seldom 
if ever is an attempt made to trace the 
course of this influence. 

Now, I don’t deny for a minute that 
the simple act of placing information 
in the hands of an employee; of mak- 
ing him aware of the factors that may 
affect the future of the company and 
thereby its ability to maintain him in 
his job; and of giving him the per- 
spective to see how his own work fits 
into the general scheme of things, all 
have a value from the standpoint of 
employee morale and, perhaps, even 
operating efficiency. But they certain- 
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ly fall far short of the mark if we are 
considering the matter in the light of 
public relations. Again, this is borne 
out by the Opinion Research studies. 


iy has been estimated that the 
average company employee is in a 
position to influence, directly, at least 
twenty others of his family and close 
acquaintances. Can we, therefore, 
take it for granted that he will influ- 
ence them? Obviously not. Can we 
bring it about that he will make some 
effort in that direction? If the answer 
is yes, then we are in a position to 
open an entirely new field of scrutiny 
with limitless possibilities. Some com- 
panies already are beginning to sense 
the inherent opportunity. A very few 
have done something about it. 

Often, they have done it only when 
there has been some particular situa- 
tion at stake, such as a franchise elec- 
tion or threatening legislative action. 
Then the question arises to what ex- 
tent it becomes proper for the com- 
pany to permit its employees to propa- 
gandize on payroll time, which is paid 
for by all of the customers. Also to 
be considered is the difference be- 
tween organized or directed action 
and that which, in its implementation, 
is of a purely voluntary character. 

A good case history—several oth- 
ers could be cited—is that of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, which has resolved some of these 
questions in a simple and effective 
fashion. Central Hudson, as is well 
known, is one of five companies in 
New York state which have offered to 
“redevelop” the power potential of 
the Niagara river in direct opposition 
to state or Federal construction and 
operation. Because the issues are so 
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Cultivating the Seed 


¢ a he is one thing to disseminate information to employees. In most, 

if not all, companies this process has been brought to a fairly 

high state of development. But it is quite another thing to make it bear 

fruit—to make EMPLOYEE information play its essential réle in PUBLIC 

information. Otherwise we are simply going through the motions of 
scattering sterile seed.” 





clear cut—there being no “multipur- 
pose” factors involved—those on both 
sides of the public power controversy 
are watching with keen attention the 
course of the debate on this subject. 


if was the idea of President Ernest 
R. Acker that a call for volunteers 
to help in organizing a speakers’ bu- 
reau would provide a nucleus of 
trained spokesmen capable of present- 
ing the story before civic organiza- 


tions and other groups of interested 
citizens. Mr. Acker wrote an indi- 
vidually addressed letter, with a re- 
turn card, to each employee. The re- 
sponse was surprising even to the 
most optimistic: 5 per cent of all em- 
ployees offered their services for 
training, and for speaking engage- 
ments on their own time, without any 
other reward than the recognition of 
an act performed beyond the call of 
duty. 
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I do not believe this is anything ex- 
traordinary; under similar circum- 
stances, it could be matched in almost 
any company. But I am convinced it 
demonstrates the existence of a latent 
motivation that has not been suff- 
ciently recognized in most employee 
programs: the need to be needed. It 
has been said by students of the causes 
of World War II that this was the 
secret of Hitler’s power within his 
own country. German youth had come 
to feel there was no longer any place 
for them in the future of that nation, 
until there arose a man—a fanatic— 
who told them “I offer you nothing 
but suffering, starvation, and death; 
but I offer you this: Germany needs 
you.” 

In my opinion, it does not require 
a national crisis, nor indeed a crisis of 
any kind, to evoke a reasoned need 
and the answer to go with it. But the 
need must be spelled out, the encour- 
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agement given, and the recognition 
expressed in appropriate terms. 


os Washington Water Power 
Company—to cite another case 
history—conducts a continuing “Bet- 
ter Service” campaign. Its employees 
are encouraged to participate in civic 
activities and to broaden their 
quaintance in every community the 
company serves. Says a recent Super- 
visor’s Letter, “The friendly employee 
not only helps himself through such 
contacts, but these contacts reflect 
upon his job and the security of his 
company in the community.” 

The company supplies slide films 
and other adjuncts of a group pro- 
gram, and a monthly award is given 


ac- 


to the emplovee who makes the most 
effective use of the facilities afforded. 

Both of these instances illustrate 
what I mean by going “beyond the 
information line.” In fact, I would 
like to argue for a new name—or at 
least a name for a second step — in 
employee programs; 1. ¢., 

Part I. Employee Information 

Part II. Informed Employee Action 


I believe we take too much for 
granted, and I definitely do not con- 
cur with the writer who states, “It 
goes almost wiihout saying that if 
management can infuse employees 
with good attitudes and information, 
these will be reflected in that em- 
plovee’s family and friends.” 

Infusion must be followed by dif- 
fusion. 

There is no reluctance, I assure you, 
on the part of a man who feels that 
his job is at stake, who fears that the 
door of opportunity is closing, in ex- 
pressing himself forcefully and con- 
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vincingly when and where he thinks 
it will do him the most good. This 
power jor constructive action in the 
cause of public information exists in 
every company in which numbers are 
employed, just as surely as there are 
potential kilowatts in white water or 
in black coal. 

ISnlightened self-interest is a spur, 
as much to man as it is to manage- 
ment. 


I’ I were to set forth a plan to bridge 
the gap between information and 
action, it would include—but not nec- 
essarily end with—the following rec- 
ommendations : 

: Se Wy an obie {ive at the begin- 
program. 
im your own mind exactly 


information 


ning ot an 
Clarify 
why vou are undertaking such an ac- 
tivity and what you expect to gain by 
it. 

Be sure your supervisors under- 
vou—and ithey—are driv- 
‘Take all emplovees into your 


stand what 
ine at. 
confidence; then they will see the sig- 
nificance of what 


tell them. 


you are irving to 


2. Give vour people opportunities 
v have learned. 
Put a premium on expression. Hire a 


1 , 
1oO prac ce WHat tnev 


speech insiructer, so employees at 
least can practice on—and criticize— 
each other. 

3. Make information easy to get at. 
That means promptly, completely, and 
frankly. 
plovees that there can be no such 
thing as an embarrassing question. 


Try to persuade your em- 


Appoint an official “answerer” who 
is readily accessible by mail, phone, or 
visit; then publish or circulate the 
answers so that everybody will have 
the benefit. 
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4. Encourage employees to be ac- 
tive in community life, and make this 
a real encouragement. In the first 
place, try to find out the group affilia- 
tion of every employee — fraternal, 
civic, social, cultural, sport, avoca- 
tional, or religious. In the second 
place, back him up—within reason- 
able limitations. This might well in- 
clude a day or two off to attend a 
state or national convention, or assist- 
ance in building up a program for a 
meeting or project. 

5. Offer your employees something 
to do. Let them feel that what they 
are doing has a definite purpose with 
a practical aim that can be realized 
within an allotted time. It might pay 
you to conduct comparative opinion 


which to measure their progress. 


Kcz of these recommendations im- 
plies some degree of organiza- 
tion; intelligent organization is, in- 
deed, the essential ingredient in chan- 
neling information in a way that it 
will reach the ultimate recipient. That 
is the payoff. 

It is one thing to disseminate infor- 
mation to employees. In most, if not 
all, companies this process has been 
brought to a fairly high state of de- 
velopment. But it is quite another 
thing to make it bear fruit—to make 
employee information play its essen- 
tial role in public information. Other- 
wise we are simply going through the 
motions of scattering sterile seed. 


Employee information? By all 
means—but what now? 


surveys on specific subjects so that em- 
ployees may have a yardstick with 





Federal Aid without Federal Control 


¢¢ 7 HAVE a very definite theory that the Federal govern- 

ment’s position on questions of welfare, education, and 
health and housing—all of those things are primarily local— 
in the Constitution they are for the state and local governments 
to do. And they have done them—they have done them on the 
basis of what you may call charity—ihey’'ve done them on the 
basis of seeing that every family has enough food to live on— 
the minimum supply of jood. They have done it through un- 
employment compensation or direct relief of all kinds to see 
that they have a minimum amount of food and clothing to main- 
tain the family together. 

“It seems to me there are certain requirements for Federal 
aid—perhaps I would be somewhat siricter myself than we 
have been in the past where we've been under pressure for the 
general movement to have Federal aid. I think Federal aid is 
justified in these fields under the general spending power, the 
general welfare clause, to spend money for those welfare pur- 
poses. ... But a condition of Federal aid must be a complete 
absence of all Federal control.” 

—Rosert A. Tart, 
Excerpts from interview published in 
“U. S. News & World Report.” 
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Is Public Regulation of 


Utilities in 


Jeopardy? 


What is the end of the inflationary road for public utility rate 

making and those responsible for it? A sober plea for more 

emphasis on public relations to support the necessary decisions 
of regulatory authorities during a period of rising prices. 


By FRANK C. 


FEW days ago, a leading public 
utility executive of my ac- 
quaintance confessed frankly 


that he is worried over the implica- 
tions to be drawn from today’s regu- 


latory picture. 

He did not mince words. 

“After each rate decision, we find 
our net return driven lower and low- 
er,” he said. “We have just lost our 
high level credit rating —a designa- 
tion not only of pride, but of practical 
worth to us for several years. Where’s 
it all going to end? We do not like to 
be critical of the regulatory process or 
of regulators, but if we can’t obtain 
an adequate net, we cannot induce 
capital to invest in our enterprise. If 
capital becomes coy, how can we 
finance extensions and improvements 
to serve a dynamically increasing pop- 
ulation demanding service? And if we 
can’t serve...” 

He threw his hands up with an air 
of helpless resignation, left the 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors,” 
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SULLIVAN* 


sentence unfinished and stared mo- 
rosely out the window. 

There was no necessity for him to 
proceed further since anyone familiar 
with today’s conditions in the field of 
regulation could certainly find no flaw 
whatever in the faultless steps of his 
logic. Indeed, once admitting the 
validity of the premise, the sequiturs 
marched on to inescapable conclu- 
sions. 


HE important point is that the 
concern he expressed cannot be 
limited to him alone. 

If it were—there would be no oc- 
casion for this commentary, and the 
query which serves as its title would 
be both fatuous and absurd. Neither, 
however, is the case. 

It is precisely because his concern 
is becoming rather widely shared, not 
only by various segments of utility 
management perplexed by the financ- 
ing problem; but also by public utility 
regulators themselves and sundry ob- 
jective thinkers—that his bepuzzle- 
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ment over what is happening and his 
worry over what the future may pre- 
sent, is given pith and moment. 

Just what is happening then? And 
what may be the end result if the pres- 
ent trend continues? 

What are the definable causes lead- 
ing to what appears to be an ever 
more constrictive grip upon utilities’ 
net earnings? 

Can they be segregated, analyzed, 
and, through analysis, clarified? If so, 
is there a remedy? And where does it 
lie? 

All of these are fair questions and 
ones which require the best efforts of 
everyone to answer. 

Perhaps it is possible to block out 
the major phases of the existing sit- 
uation and explore each one separate- 
ly. 

If we can do that, then we shall 
have gone a long way toward under- 
standing the malady which afflicts us 
and which—to restate our thesis— 
not only has placed regulation, as 
such, in jeopardy, but which, through 
such a threat, might portend grave 
consequences for the continued pri- 
vate ownership of the utilities them- 
selves. 


o bm pattern is broad and contains 
many colors, but here are a few 
of the threads: 

1. The constant cheapening of the 
dollar through inflation, resulting in 
depressing the living standards of 
large segments of the population. 

2. The growing burden of the tax 
load which requires utilities to re- 
quest $2.20 in gross increase for 
every added dollar of net revenue. 
This, coupled with loss of dollar 
value, has spurred ratepayers to ever 
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more militant resistance to rate in- 
creases which cause, 

(a) Regulatory bodies to authorize 
net returns which tend toward lower 
areas of the “zone of reasonable- 
ness,” resulting in 

3. Repetitive rate increase applica- 
tions due to the utilities experiencing, 

(a) Constant labor, price, and tax 
increases ; 

(b) Serious time lags involved in 
the “due process” functioning of the 
regulatory process ; 

(c) A rapid “slippage” downward 
of net earnings caused by failure of 
regulatory bodies to grant sufficiently 
adequate relief in the first place. 

4. Failure of most—perhaps all— 
of the major utilities to recognize 
clearly at the beginning of the infla- 
tionary binge that the problem posed 
by higher rates and higher return was 
essentially as much of a public rela- 
tions problem as a legal one, and, 
finally 

5. This inability of the utilities to 
come to grips with the public relations 
challenge facing them, which left both 
the utilities and the regulatory bodies 
at the mercy of every articulate pres- 
sure group (of which there are 
many) and inevitably required the 
regulators to think in terms of nar- 
rowed earnings. 


Be foregoing, in the proverbial 
nutshell, just about summarizes 
what has been and is happening, points 
up the underlying reasons for the 
earnings debilitation generally visible 
at present, and explains in far too 
brief a fashion why the utility indus- 
try has joined Hollywood in consid- 
ering ulcers an occupational hazard. 
In fine, the whole process of acquir- 
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ing what management and the invest- 
ing public regard as suitable rates un- 
der regulation is beginning to resem- 
ble, with certain notable differences, 
the constant spiraling under way else- 
where in the economy—around, 
around, and up and up. 

This might be all very well—and 
no one might be injured too badly, 
after all—if management could ob- 
tain adequate rates in time to main- 
tain earnings at a reasonable level. 
But often it has become a “too little, 
too late” process which is beginning 
to baffle the investing public. 

The investor is beginning to take 
his savings elsewhere for investment. 
Investment houses and counselors are 
looking askance at securities of those 
companies whose regulators constant- 
ly think in terms of the lower regions 
of that “zone of reasonableness,” or 
the minimum edges of the rate 
“zone.” 


AN excellent analysis of utility re- 
quirements during the present 
epoch — together with anticipated 
problems—was given by Richard E. 
Mittelstaedt, president of the Califor- 
nia Public Utilities Commission, in an 
address before the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, at San 
Francisco, California, June 5, 1951. 
An accurate student of the regula- 
tory process, and an able thinker, he 
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portrayed the situation with clarity 
and vision, in the following words: 

“The cost of the capital necessary 
to construct the utility facilities is de- 
termined independently of utility op- 
eration. Borrowed capital must be 
obtained from individuals and institu- 
tions with money to lend. The lender 
has a choice of investment. 


ag | N offering bonds for sale, utilities 
must compete with other seg- 
ments of industry who likewise are 
seeking loans. The Federal govern- 
ment, which is perhaps the largest 
single borrower in the nation, has per- 
haps the greatest influence on the cost 
of borrowed money. Even so, the cost 
of money is not, under our present 
political conditions, susceptible of 
complete arbitrary control and the 
cost of such money is fixed principally 
by competitive conditions. 

“The cost of equity capital provid- 
ed by stockholders through purchase 
of stock or through retained earnings 
is subject to the same competitive fac- 
tors applicable to borrowed money. 
Factors which define the precise cost 
are, however, less susceptible of exact 
determination. This situation has 
caused courts and commissions consid- 
erable difficulty for many years. We 
are still seeking a method of fixing a 
level of return which investors, utility 
management, consumers, and regula- 


“THE preoccupation of utilities in the present inflationary 
era with insistent efforts to PROCEED SOLELY ON A PRO- 
CEDURAL AND LEGAL BASIS to accomplish their rate necessi- 
ties, with their almost unbelievable neglect of the public re- 
lations problems involved, have largely brought us to our 


present pass today.” 
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tory bodies can agree is proper under 
the given circumstances. (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 


¢¢ As we look forward, it appears 

that we can anticipate that the 
expanding utility demands, which we 
have experienced almost continuous- 
ly for the last seven or eight years, 
will continue for some years in the 
future. 

“We can anticipate more and more 
difficulties in acquiring the necessary 
materials, and probably more difficulty 
in obtaining man power which will be 
required to supply these additional 
facilities. 

“We can look for more intense 
competition for the investor’s dollar, 
with the Federal government drain- 
ing large amounts for war produc- 
tion. 

“We can anticipate that the man 
power and materials which we do ob- 
tain will be at higher price levels than 
we have heretofore experienced. 

“We can anticipate that taxes to 
support the expanding demands of our 
local political subdivisions, and the in- 
creasing proportion of our productiv- 
ity that must be diverted to prepara- 
tion for defense and war, will result 
in higher tax rates to which our 
utilities are subjected. 

“We can anticipate increased pres- 
sures to divert vital facilities and 
equipment, scheduled for additions to 
our utility systems, to other demands 
which may or may not be of a more 
pressing nature. 

“We can anticipate that, tf these 
inflationary conditions continue to 
prevail, our utilities may be confronted 
with the necessity of seeking higher 
rates in the face of increasing opposi- 
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tion to such increases.” (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 


HESE words of the President of 

the regulatory commission in one 
of our largest states ring with peculiar 
relevancy today—less than a year 
after he uttered them. 

That he was prescient, no one can 
deny, for most of the conditions he 
anticipated have come about. 

For example, as noted heretofore, 
Uncle Sam and other taxing agencies 
are still apparently insatiable in their 
tax demands—demands which are 
thoroughly inflationary in nature since 
the eventual consumer more often than 
not foots the final bill. The dollar, it- 
self, both of the utility and the indi- 
vidual, buys less and less in the mar- 
ket; and, to requote the California 
commission president, “our utilities 
may be confronted with the necessity 
of seeking higher rates in the face of 
increasing opposition to such _ in- 
creases.” 

That the opposition has increased 
and is apparently continuing to in- 
crease seems to be set forth rather 
clearly in the record—at least in Cali- 
fornia, where the issues are perhaps 
drawn more sharply than in many 
other areas. 

In California, many groups have 
had a field day in winning publicity 
for their abortive efforts to sidetrack 
several necessary rate increases—not 
only of utilities but of transit lines as 
well. 

Yet, the noise they have made— 
and the high jinks they have created, 
such as obtaining names on petitions, 
organizing “Housewives’ Leagues,” 
sounding forth with bombastic fulmi- 
nations from the witness stands in rate 
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The Courage of the Regulatory Commissions 


a groeconeiger” bodies over the nation have authorized one rate in- 
crease after another in the postwar era—in the face of ever- 
increasing public and press opposition, even hostility. This fact, alone 
and of itself, testifies eloquently to the courage of the public officials 
who comprise such agencies, a point sometimes either completely over- 
looked or not given proper weight by utility management.” 





cases—all these undeniably have had 
some effect. 

To repeat, ridiculous as they ap- 
peared at the moment, and immaterial 
and irrelevant as they were from the 
standpoint of competent evidence, 
there can be no question but that some 
effect—even though perhaps slight— 
has resulted from these vociferous ef- 
forts. 


Bb major accomplishment has 
been in the realm of publicity, 
which has served to stir up the house- 
holder generally, and thus may have 
had an impact upon other more lucid 
representatives of the citizenry as a 
whole. 

Included among the latter have been 
city councils, boards of supervisors, 
farm and manufacturer groups, and 
similar bodies, several of whom un- 
doubtedly may have been motivated 
by their own interests more than the 
over-all question of general welfare. 

As a striking example of how the 
wind has been blowing regarding op- 
position to higher rates, agitation for 
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the appointment of a public defender 
to appear before the commission in 
opposition to such increases has re- 
cently been revived in California. 

This suggestion was one of the 
major planks in the platform of a 
gubernatorial candidate who was de- 
feated at the polls two years ago; but 
its revival today stems from Cali- 
fornia city government sources. 

On several occasions the cities have 
banded together and engaged special 
counsel and rate engineers to appear 
as protestants before the commission. 
Of late, they have voiced the view, 
through executives of their repre- 
sentative body, the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities, that they are ill-equipped 
for such appearances, and inadequate- 
ly financed. It might be better, they 
aver, to set up a public defender’s 
office—separate and distinct from the 
regulatory body, to oppose utility rate 
increases “in the public interest.” 


O' course, one of the immediate 
difficulties which would patently 
be encountered in considering such a 
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program would be to properly define 
“the public interest’—as between 
cities, let alone determining such an 
“interest” among groups— farmers, 
city man, manufacturer, merchant, 
northern California versus southern 
California, the San Joaquin valley 
versus the remainder of the state, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

It is plain that the words “the pub- 
lic interest” are all-inclusive and that 
only a state regulatory body can prop- 
erly resolve all the disharmonies pro- 
ceeding from specialized interests of 
many diverse kinds. But despite this 
quite apparent fact, the agitation con- 
tinues—together with its inferential 
criticism of the rate relief actions of 
the regulatory body—and it would not 
be too surprising if the California 
state legislature received suggestions 
to provide such a “defender” at its 
regular session to begin next January. 

Without pressing the point further, 
then, it can readily be understood why 
a regulatory agency, confronted with 
constant public clamor and pressure, 
some from extremely powerful com- 
munity sources, would tend today to 
hold the reins tight on rates and net 
return. 

Indeed, within the past few vears 
the term “net return’—formerly re- 
served rather generally for usage by 
those engaged in regulatory work, 
by utility management, or financial 
groups—has become a phrase of ordi- 
nary, lay usage, emphasizing both the 
citizen’s concern with, and under- 
standing of, the earnings of utilities. 


iy the newspaper pressroom, on the 
day the regulatory body issues a 
decision, the words “net return” are 
bandied about with an air of knowing- 
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ness rather startling to one whose 
recollection goes back to the days be- 
fore the great inflation. 

“What net did the commission 
allow?” is an immediate question. 

“How much does that mean in gross 
revenues—in net after taxes?” 

“What will the rate increase mean 
on the monthly bill of the consumer?” 

“When did the company receive its 
last increase?” 

“What dividend does it pay?” 

And so on, and so on—questions 
which have a habit these days of de- 
veloping factual points for newspaper 
stories directed toward the public at 
large—not financial page addicts. 

Thus, the man in the street becomes 
aware that, as an example, a particular 
company has been allowed a net re- 
turn of 5.6 per cent, as being “reason- 
able”; another, a return of 5.8 per 
cent; another, 6.1 per cent. 

Does it not become pretty difficult 
for a regulatory body to depart from 
the 5.6 per cent next time, and author- 
ize a return of, say, 5.9 per cent; or 
abandon the 5.8 per cent figure and 
authorize one of 6.3 per cent; the 6.1 
per cent for 6.5 per cent? 

The answer, of course, is an un- 
qualified affirmative. 


ii would seem that such a higher re- 
turn would have to be based on ex- 
ceedingly sound and easily grasped 
arguments, first, developed by the 
utility in appearing before the regula- 
tory body; and second, by a commis- 
sion desirous of affording a more 
realistic rate of return but faced with 
the problem of justifying the higher 
rate in the eyes of a public which, 
burdened by heavy taxes, suffering 
from a cheapened dollar, and propa- 
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gandized by opposing forces, has be- 
come hostile. 

Such a public may accept with do- 
cility the facts of higher living costs 
elsewhere in the economy; mainly, 
perhaps, because an easily identifiable 
target for criticism is not always avail- 
able—but newspaper policy which 
tends to “play up” rate increases is 
proof enough that in the utility field 
there exists a highly sensitive public 
reaction. 


jose reaction—as far as a regula- 
tory body is concerned—is made 
quite manifest, at times, in letters to 
the governor, the appointing power in 
most cases; and, as indicated hereto- 
fore, in the activities of either pub- 
licity-seeking city and county or spe- 
cial interest groups. 

Whatever the source or intensity 
of opposition, it is both real and mani- 
fest to the regulatory agency, and it 
has had both a real and manifest effect 
upon the allowable rates of return 
in recent years. 

It is because of this pressure, re- 
sulting in net earnings which are just 
barely in the so-called “zone of rea- 
sonableness” that utilities find them- 
selves involved in repetitive rate in- 
crease applications. 

And that fact, in itself, aside from 
any other evils which may flow from 
such net earnings (and there are sev- 
eral, to be discussed hereafter) is im- 


portant enough to engage our serious 
attention at this point. 


A™ weeks ago, I enjoyed dinner 
at the Greater Los Angeles Press 
Club with two seasoned public rela- 
tions chiefs of two of the larger Cali- 
fornia uiililies. 

On ihe problem of repetitive rate 
increase requests, one made the fol- 


lowing statement: 

“We were before the commission 
for an increase in rates for a period 
of twenty-two straiglit months, on one 
case. At the end of that time, our ap- 
was denied. That, of course, 


plication 
lisappoiniment after 

But 

from the public relations 


was a sult 
the time iaken to hear the case. 
even worse, 
point of view—over a period of al- 
most two vears the raiepavers were 
continuously hearing and reading 
about the application. Not being able 
to understand or segregate the various 
phases of ihe procedural steps being 


oop 


taken, the public concluded that we 


for rate increases, which, of course, 
was completely Our rela- 
tions with ihe public suffered from the 


mecorrect, 


lag. 

“We siill must have the rate relief 
we sought in the beginning, so we 
must either appeal to the courts or file 
a new application. We can rightfully 
anticipate a further deterioration in 
our public relations. We're worried.” 


3 


“SINCE rate of return is actually a cost of doing business, it 
seems clear that a utility is entitled to such return ALL OF 
THE TIME AND NOT JUST PART OF THE TIME. // appears 
that this fact is sometimes overlooked by comimtissions in 
considering interim rates during the pendency of a lengthy 


rate proceeding.” 
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4 be second public relations official 
chimed in: “One major phase of 
the trouble is that the return allowed 
in a rate case, as a general rule, is not 
sufficient to maintain the company’s 
net earnings at a reasonable level for 
any length of time. The result? Often 
within less than a year, because of 
continuous inflation pressures, costs 
have risen to a point where the return 
is no longer compensatory and man- 
agement is forced to apply again. 
Bombarded by antiutility publicity, 
the public becomes convinced that the 
utilities are insatiable in their demands 
for higher and higher rates. And so 
the whole unsatisfactory cycle starts 
over again. Everyone would be better 
off if more realistic net earnings were 
allowed in the first instance. If they 
prove too high—after experience—a 
remote contingency in these days of 
rising costs—the regulatory agency 
can always perform a sound public re- 
lations stroke by lowering them.” 

These observations are fairly typi- 
cal of the thinking encountered among 
some utility executives. 

In the president’s quarterly letter to 
stockholders of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company—an interim earn- 
ings statement for the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1951, released to 
the California press November 14, 
1951—the following appears: 

“Net earnings available for the 
common stock were substantially un- 
changed from the preceding twelve 
months, but because the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding during the 
period increased, earnings per share 
declined to $2.15. This compares with 
$2.56 per share upon the average 
number of shares outstanding in the 
preceding twelve months and with 


$2.62 per share upon the correspond- 
ing average in the calendar year 1950, 

“Obviously, present earnings are in- 
sufficient to continue to attract in the 
competitive capital market the large 
amounts of new money required for 
the further expansion of the com- 
pany’s properties to meet increasing 
demands for service in the next three 
or four years. It is expected that 
higher rates for gas and electric sery- 
ice and economies referred to herein 
will have the desired effect on earn- 
ings.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


HE letter continued, stating that 
the company on October 2, 1951, 
had received an increase of $9,000,- 
000 in gas rates, over and above $/7,- 
000,000 authorized early in the year. 

The letter adds: “Initial hearings 
on the company’s application for an 
increase in electric rates of $37, 
650,000 annually will commence on 
November 7, 1951. Jt ts hoped that 
the relief necessary to offset unavoid- 
able increases in taxes and other costs 
will be obtained within a reasonable 
time.” (Emphasis supplied. ) 

The hearings alluded to are still 
continuing, and will probably con- 
tinue through the summer. 

The points stressed in these ex- 
cerpts, it should be noted, are that 
“present earnings are insufficient to 
attract competitive capital” and the 
hope that rate relief will be forth- 
coming “within a reasonable time.” 

As though in echo to the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company statement, 
San Francisco newspaper financial 
pages of March 26th and 27th, this 
year, contained an analysis of the 
present money markets with relation 
to California utility securities, stem- 
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IS PUBLIC REGULATION OF UTILITIES IN JEOPARDY? 





Regulatory Protection for the Consumer 


“... it can readily be understood why a regulatory agency, confronted 
with constant public clamor and pressure, some from extremely power- 
ful community sources, would tend today to hold the reins tight on 
rates and net return. Indeed, within the past few years the term ‘net 
return’—formerly reserved rather generally for usage by those en- 
gaged in regulatory work, by utility management, or financial groups 
—has become a phrase of ordinary, lay usage, emphasizing both the 
citizen’s concern with, and understanding of, the earnings of utilities.” 





ming from an interview with Robert 
A. Hornby, the young and dynamic 
executive vice president of the Pacific 
Lighting Corporation, which, with its 
subsidiaries, the Southern California 
and Southern Counties Gas com- 
panies, serves all of southern Cali- 
fornia south of Paso Robles, except 
San Diego county, with gas. 


ust returned from the East and 

Middle West where he has made 
50 speeches in 10 cities since Septem- 
ber, 1948, to financial people interested 
in the status of his company, Mr. 
Hornby was frank to say that “the 
reaction was not good among sophisti- 
cated buyers such as large insurance 
companies, investment trusts, and se- 
curities counselors.” 

The reason? Insurance companies 
and some other investors in the East 
and Midwest have become concerned 
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about the difficulties various utilities 
have in winning approval of rate ad- 
vances which higher wages, taxes, and 
costs make necessary, according to the 
Hornby interview as quoted in the 
press. 


J. yriegm and perhaps more defini- 
tive example of the Pacific Light- 
ing Corporation’s view on the present 
earnings situation is contained in a 
discussion under “Regulatory Mat- 
ters” in a supplement to the company’s 
1951 annual report, issued to stock- 
holders as of March 21, 1952. 

After stating that “most California 
utilities,” including the Pacific Light- 
ing Corporation’s two utility subsidi- 
aries, “have not been able to increase 
their earnings or dividends by any 
significant amount, although their rate 
of growth in customers, sales, and in- 
vestment has been far greater than 
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that of utilities in other states,” the 
report continues: 

“Unless growth can be converted 
in part, at least, into an improving 
return per share, mere increase in size 
tends to become a handicap rather 
than a benefit. A large part of man- 
agement’s time is being consumed in 
presenting these facts to the regula- 
tory bodies in attempting to bring 
earnings and dividends into line with 
growth and economic trend.” 


AS to what constitutes a fair return, 
it seems apparent to the observer 
from the emphasis given by utilities 
and their management to the require- 
ments of the financial markeis that 
these utilities have definitely in mind 
the tests enunciated by the United 
States Supreme Court in two cele- 
brated cases — ihe Bluefield Water 
Works’ decision of 1923? and the 
Hope Natural Gas Case of 1944.* 

This first landmark of judicial 
reasoning said: 


What annual rate will consti- 
tute just compensation depends upon 
many circumstances and must be de- 
termined by the exercise of a fair and 
enlightened judgment, having regard 
to all relevant facts. A public utility 
is entitled to such rates as will permit 
it to earn a return on the value of the 
property which it employs for the 
convenience of the public equal to that 
generally being made at ihe same time 
and in the same general part of the 
country on investments in other busi- 
ness undertakings which are attended 
by corresponding risks and uncertain- 
ties; but it has no constitutional right 
to profits such as are realized or antic- 


1 Bluefield Water Works & Improv. Co. v. 


West Virginia Pub. Service Commission 
(1923) 262 US 679, PUR1923D 11. 
2 Federal Power Commission v. Hope Nat. 


Gas Co. (1944) 320 US 591, 51 PUR NS 193. 
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ipated in highly profitable enterprises 
or speculative ventures. The retury 
should be reasonably sufficient to 
assure confidence in the financial 
soundness of the utility, and should be 
adequate, under efficient and economi- 
cal management, (o maintain and sup. 
port its credit and enable it to raise 
the money necessary for the proper 
discharge of its public duties. A rate 
of return may be reasonable at one 
time, and become too high or too low 
by changes affecting opportunities for 
investment, the money market, and 
business conditions generally, (En- 
phasis supplied.) 


g Bw Hope Natural Gas decision 


included the following: 


The rate-making process under the 
act, i.e., the fixing of “just and reason- 
able” rates, involves a balancing of the 
investor and the consumer interests. 
Thus we stated in the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company Case that “regula- 
tion does not insure that the business 
shall produce net revenues.” But such 
considerations aside, the investor inter- 
est has a legitimate concern with the 
financial integrity of the company 
whose rates are being regulated. From 
the investor or company point of 
view, it is important that there be 
enough revenue not only for operating 
expenses but also for the capital costs 
of the business. These include service 
on the debt and dividends on the 
stock. By that standard the return to 
the equily owner should be com- 
mensurate with returns on invest- 
ments in olher enterprises having cor- 
responding risks. That return, more- 
over, should be sufficient to assure 
confidence in the financial integrity 
of the enterprise, so as to main- 
tain ils credit and to atiract capital.... 
(Emphasis supplied. ) 

From the technical point of view, 
therefore, and in consideration of the 
attitude of risk capital as reported by 
utility management, is it proper to ask 
whether we have entered an era of 
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nomi-#/ That is a query to ponder. 
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0 low the Institute of Life Insurance, 
as oe speaking before the Investment Bank- 

an ’ -_ : 
; ers’ Association at Pasadena, Cali- 





igi ‘ i 
( fornia, in November, 1950, made the 


following statement : 

“No business can expect to endure 
long with public good will and conse- 
quent success if it does not carry out 
the public relations function prompt- 
ly, effectively, and continuously. 
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gula- opinion that — in the last analysis — 
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the effectiveness of the effort of busi- 
ness to promote greater popular 
appreciation of the free enterprise 
system. It is futile to assume that 
the job can ever be completed. Like 
education itself, it is an unending 
adventure. ... 
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IS PUBLIC REGULATION OF UTILITIES IN JEOPARDY? 


“Institutional advertising should 
not be employed to regiment thinking 
or dictate opinions, but should be used 
to focus widespread, popular atten- 
tion on the realities which grow out 
of the healthy functioning of the 
American way of life.” 

These two thoughts are well worth 
reproducing in any discussion of the 
present earnings of utilities, and the 
apparent reluctance of regulatory 
agencies to expand those earnings. 


Sew preoccupation of utilities in 
the present inflationary era with 
insistent efforts to proceed solely ona 
procedural and legal basis to accom- 
plish their rate necessities, with their 
almost unbelievable neglect of the 
public relations problems involved, 
has largely brought us to our present 
pass today. 

These are harsh words, perhaps, but 
written deliberately. The conclusion 
is based upon experience gained from 
nine years’ service with a regulatory 
agency in a public relations capacity, 
plus many years’ previous work in the 
same field. 

It is truly fantastic—this failure of 
utility top management, by and large, 
to recognize and intelligently appraise 
the public relations requirements of 
the postwar rate increase programs 
before public bodies. 


& 


“it is not the province of a quasi judicial body to under- 
take the job of explaining the economic facts of life to the 
consuming pudlic. Those facts should be explained frankly 
and completely by the utilities themselves, bearing thorough- 
ly in mind that we have not yet reached the stage in this 
country, we hope, where the mention of adequate profits 
and an adequate return on invested capital somehow 
sinful and against the public interest.” 
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Another paradoxical point: How 
can one explain this blindness from 
another angle — the fact that any 
schoolboy knows that public utilities 
stand in the vanguard of private 
enterprise segments marked as “high 
priority” by those whose eventual aim 
is the abolition of all private enter- 
prise and the substitution therefor of 
an American Soviet? 

This “high priority” rating ac- 
counts, to a marked degree, doubt- 
lessly, for the postwar activities of 
left-wingers in rate cases. 


to would assume that this fact, 
alone, without any of the bene- 


ficial by-products involved, would 


have roused the utilities from their 
lethargic refusal to embark upon a 
“grass roots” public relations under- 
taking in connection with the subject 


of rate relief. 

And several important by-products 
were easily available. For one, a 
proper program would certainly have 
given everybody a far more intelli- 
gent understanding of the rate situa- 
tion, the powers of regulatory bodies, 
the necessities of maintaining a rea- 
sonable return to safeguard continua- 
tion of an exceedingly vital sector of 
the American free enterprise front. 
Everyone would understand and 
appreciate information, if it were 
properly presented to them. 

Nor would it have been amiss to 
have started several years ago upon 
the task of acquainting chambers of 
commerce, study clubs, service organ- 
izations, and others, with the quite 
simple fact that private enterprise in 
the public utility field — like every- 
where else—must have reasonable net 
earnings to survive against the stat- 
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ists—who pay no taxes, and devour 
wealth, not create it. 

Many other steps could have been, 
and still should be, taken. If the utili- 
ties themselves do not take them— 
then, who will, pray? 

Certainly, the Congress and state 
legislatures cannot be expected to 
appropriate funds with which regula- 
tory bodies might embrace the task, 
since such agencies are ill-equipped by 
viewpoint and experience to develop 
a program to publicly espouse views 
more properly those of the regulated 
than the regulator. 


| [ee it is not the province 
of a quasi judicial body to 
undertake the job of explaining the 
economic facts of life to the consum- 
ing public. Those facts should be ex- 
plained frankly and completely by the 
utilities themselves, bearing thorough- 
ly in mind that we have not yet reached 
the stage in this country, we hope, 
where the mention of adequate profits 
and an adequate return on invested 
capital is somehow sinful and against 
the public interest. 

When we do reach such a stage— 
we'd better throw in the sponge and 
let the statists take over; and when 
that time comes, I, for one, want to 
take a fast boat to Patagonia or some- 
where else. 

But we haven’t, thank heavens; and 
since we haven’t, no one should be 
bashful in explaining that the invest- 
ing public has to have a decent return 
before that public will use its savings 
to build our dams, and powerhouses, 
and telephone lines, and railroads, and 
about everything else a dynamic 
population needs to grow great and 
powerful. 
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Another, and perhaps the most 
serious, result of the failure to utilize 
a public relations approach lies in the 
fact that regulatory bodies have re- 
ceived no protection from pressure 
group attacks which might have been 
provided by an informed public 
opinion. 

Regulatory bodies over the nation 
have authorized one rate increase 
after another in the postwar era— 
in the face of ever-increasing public 
and press opposition, even hostility. 

This fact, alone and of itself, testi- 
fies eloquently to the courage of the 
public officials who comprise such 
agencies, a point sometimes either 
completely overlooked or not given 
proper weight by utility management. 


I fairness, it should be stated that 
many perceptive public relations 
officials of utilities are thoroughly 
cognizant of the points touched upon 
in the foregoing. But while that is 
true, it is also true that top level man- 
agement has failed signally to grasp 
an adequate understanding of the re- 
wards to be won from broad, intelli- 
gent, courageous public relations 
planning and execution. 

What is the situation today, then, 
in the regulatory picture? 

Unless commissions recognize that 
return on investment is a cost of do- 
ing business — no less so than are 
operating expenses, taxes, and depre- 
ciation — the public regulation of 
utilities is in danger. 

Since rate of return is actually a 
cost of doing business, it seems clear 
that a utility is entitled to such return 
all of the time and not just part of the 
time. It appears that this fact is some- 


times overlooked by commissions in 
considering interim rates during the 
pendency of a lengthy rate pro- 
ceeding. 


N summarizing, we find that by and 
large utilities’ earnings are in the 
low areas of the “zone of reasonable- 
ness” —if they are not, in some cases, 
unreasonably low. 

We find that costs are apparently 
going higher, with constant “slip- 
page” of net being a worrisome factor 
and with utilities feeling the effects 
of higher and higher “break-even 
points”; that authorized rates of re- 
turns are illusory—in that it is only 
a comparatively brief period before 
the utility must return for higher 
rates. 

We find that much water has run 
under the bridge since a broad public 
relations program might have’ pre- 
vented the present situation from de- 
veloping — but that while it is very 
late, it may not be too late. 

We find utilitys management won- 
dering if the consumer interest has 
not begun to outweigh the investor 
interest in the minds of some regu- 
lators. 

We find, upon inquiry, that gen- 
erally there is grave concern over the 
continuation of our present system of 
regulation—on the ground that one 
day utility service and expansion may 
be brought to an abrupt halt by ina- 
bility of management to obtain risk 
capital. 

When, as, and if that time comes— 
and there are lightnings on the dark 
horizon—then certainly public regula- 
tion of private utilities will be 
seriously in jeopardy. 
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Electric Consumers Lobby 
Formed 


’ HE most interesting development in 

I the nation’s capital over the past 
month was the announcement of the 
formation of a new organization to be 
known as the Electric Consumers Con- 
ference, with headquarters at the Wil- 
lard hotel in downtown Washington. A 
2-day meeting was then scheduled for 
May 26th and 27th at which principal 
speakers were to include the Secretary 
of Interior Chapman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hutchinson, Sena- 
tors Hill (Alabama), Aiken (Vermont), 
Humphrey (Minnesota), and Repre- 
sentative Kirwan (Ohio), the head of 
the CIO Automobile Workers, Walter 
Reuther, the head of the CIO National 
Farmers Union, James A. Patton, and 
various other preoponents of publicly 
owned power. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Co-operative League and of C.A.R.E., 
was slated to be chairman of the confer- 
ence. Aside from the 2-day meeting, the 
organization has apparently been set up 
to run indefinitely for the promotion of 
10 specific “principles,” briefly listed as 
follows: (1) lowest rates consistent with 
sound business and widespread use; 
(2) promotion of “economically feasible 
hydroelectric power resources” exclu- 
sively by the Federal government; (3) 
low rates by private utility companies 
purchasing power from such Federal 
projects; (4) commercial and industrial 
development through low-cost power; 
(5) best service that modern manage- 
ment and technology can provide; (6) 
exclusion of lobbying cost from electric 
rates; (7) the same for propaganda 
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activities; (8) the same for unwarranted 
expenses or values; (9) rates to promote 
rural electrification; (10) rates to pro- 
mote full rural and urban production in 
our economy. 


ge new Consumer Conference 
claims to represent the interests of 
more than 6,000,000 users of electricity, 
The program leans heavily on the pro- 
motion of well-known public ownership 
policies and pleas for Federal power 
development. The sponsoring agencies 
are clearly weighted with CIO labor 
groups: automobile workers, steel work- 
ers, textile workers, farmers’ union, and 
the top level Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Two independent labor 
groups, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the International Association 
of Machinists, are likewise associated. 

Otherwise the sponsoring associations 
seem to be composed of several groups 
which have long been identified. with the 
promotion of public ownership of electric 
power: Public Affairs Institute, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association, and the Judson King 
Foundation (apparently a successor to, 
or affiliate of, the noted National Popular 
Government League). Oddly enough 
neither the CIO union nor the AFL 
union most concerned with electric util- 
ity workers—CIO Utility Workers of 
America and the AFL International 
3rotherhood of Electrical Workers—are 
listed among the sponsors. But the well- 
known anti-Socialist sentiment of these 
two utility labor organizations provides 
the explanation. 

The newspaper release announcing the 
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conference program stresses its interest 
in “how the so-called ‘preference clause’ 
of Federal power laws provides equality 
to consumers in sharing benefits of gov- 
ernment hydroelectric developments.” 
This seeming non sequitur (trom the 
view of private company users of elec- 
tricity) was not further explained. But 
doubtless the program speakers will give 
it plenty of attention. 


¥ 


Base on Balls for Interior 


HE Interior Department counsel has 

been playing a waiting game on the 
Roanoke Rapids Case ever since it was 
started. Argument before the Federal 
Power Commission, which resulted in the 
Virginia Electric & Power Company be- 
ing given a hydroelectric license over the 
objection of Interior, was prolonged and 
deliberate. So were the proceedings on 
motion for rehearing. Likewise the pro- 
ceedings before the Fourth U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which resulted in the 
unanimous verdict in favor of the FPC 
decision. 

Application for review by the U. S. 
Supreme Court was filed almost on the 
deadline and after that Interior asked 
further time to prepare, which was grant- 
ed. Now comes a further delay in the 
form of the highest Court’s consent to 
review the case. This action of the Court 
came at a time (early Mav) when the 
lawyers could not he heard for argument 
before the Court’s annual summer recess. 
The whole thing must therefore go over 
until the next October term, which 
means that a decision would ordinarily 
not be reached before late November or 
December. 

Thus, the practical result of the de- 
partment’s careful playing of all its legal 
cards has paid off, at least to the extent 
of pushing the final decision behind the 
election date. At this election a new 
Congress will be selected and probably a 
new President, unless Truman changes 
his mind again, and passes another 
miracle at the polls. 

Why has the Department of Interior 
followed this apparent slow-motion pro- 
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gram of fighting a last-ditch defensive 
action to preserve its position about 
“paramount interest” in area develop- 
ment for Federal power projects? The 
answer may be a recollection of what 
happened in November, 1948, when In- 
terior was extricated from a similar diffi- 
cult position concerning the building of 
power lines in the Northwest. Some of 
the congressional opponents of Interior’s 
program were election casualties that 
year, and President Truman’s victory 
solidified the position and policies of the 
Interior Department. 

Likewise, in case of another “surprise 
victory” in November, the next Con- 
gress might be disposed to come to the 
rescue of Interior with positive legisla- 
tion authorizing Federal projects, in the 
Roanoke area, in the Kings river area in 
California, and elsewhere, notwithstand- 
ing FPC licenses. This would bail In- 
terior out of its present legal difficulties 
with FPC, making the issue of “para- 
mount authority” a moot question. 

Contrariwise, if the next Congress 
should be heavily weighted against the 
present administration’s policies of cen- 
tralized control and heavy spending for 
multipurpose projects, Interior would be 
no worse off than if it had capitulated to 
the FPC at the outset. 

In short, Interior’s waiting program 
paid off in 1948; so administration offi- 
cials cannot see how they can lose by hop- 
ing for a repeat in 1952. Viewed in this 
light, the Supreme Court’s consent to re- 
view the lower court's decision is some- 
thing like a base on balls for Interior. 
At least it puts Interior in a technical 
position to score if, as, and when some- 
body else makes a hit with the American 
voters. They hope it will be a candidate 
with a fondness for public power expan- 
sion. 


Aa 


Doty Confirmed to the FPC 


Ane weeks of almost an inexplicable 
delay, Dale E, Doty, Assistant Sec- 


retary of Interior, was confirmed by the 
Senate to the vacancy on the Federal 
Power Commission left by the retirement 
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of former Chairman Walker. The big 
hurdle was getting the hearing started in 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. It finally developed that there 
was no opposition at all to Commissioner 
Doty, merely some questions which cer- 
tain parties wanted to have the Senators 
ask—and none of them dealing with 
Doty’s duties on the FPC. 

When Chairman Johnson (Democrat, 
Colorado) finally got the hearing started, 
early in May, four Senators who had 
earlier indicated that they would like to 
question Doty withdrew their requests. 
One other, Senator Magnuson (Demo- 
crat, Washington), sent in some ques- 
tions about Doty’s administration of 
fisheries. Five Senators unanimously 
agreed to Doty’s appointment when the 
matter came to a vote. These were: 
Senators Johnson; Tobey (Republican, 
New Hampshire) ; McFarland (Demo- 
crat, Arizona) ; Hunt (Democrat, Wyo- 
ming) ; and McMahon (Democrat, Con- 
necticut). 

Some critical testimony developed at 
the hearings about Doty’s handling of 
Indian Affairs, but his knowledge of elec- 
tric power regulation was not called into 
question. Senator Johnson said Doty had 
shown “poor judgment” on his Indian 
Affairs job with Interior and that he 
(Johnson) “would be happy to see Doty 
kicked upstairs.” But the Senator 
thought that Doty still might make a sat- 
isfactory member of the FPC. He did 
raise the question of whether Doty’s 
membership might give rise to a possi- 
bility of a 2-2 stalemate on the commis- 
sion if there is a delay in confirmation of 
Chairman Buchanan’s renomination. 
This renomination was announced on 
May 12th. Buchanan’s term expires in 
June. Some Senators from the gas- 
producing states may prove critical of 
Buchanan, but opposition is not expected 
to go beyond a delay in confirmation. 


* 


U.S. Chamber Hears about 
Power 


| eons participation in power devel- 
opment need not be very great, ac- 
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cording to Leland Olds, former chair. 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
in addressing the natural resources sec. 
tion at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The postwar power trend is in 
the hands of the industry itself, he said, 
The extent of government activity in this 
field is largely a matter of how the in- 
dustry handles the general public in- 
terest. 

If the Federal government does not 
think the industry is doing an “adequate” 
or “reasonable” job, Olds hinted, the 
government would have to step further 
into the power development picture. Olds 
did not recede from his earlier known 
views that Federal government should 
take the lead in river basin planning and 
investment in multipurpose development. 
“The responsibility of the Federal gov- 
ernment is tremendous,” Olds com- 
mented. 


= state laws oblige the Federal 


planners to seek state approval before 
development, according to former Gov- 
ernor Miller (Republican, Wyoming), 
on the same program with Olds. Miller 
argued for the “equal use by all 
interests.” 

What is needed, he said, is a “set- 
tled policy in matters of Federal develop- 
ment” of public lands—with private de- 
velopment wherever possible. He plead- 
ed for local responsibility and participa- 
tion in the costs of public projects. “I 
decry,” he said, “Federal pre-empting 
of sites where private development is 
indicated.” 

President L. V. Sutton of Carolina 
Power & Light Company also spoke in 
behalf of development by non-Federal 
capital where possible. He referred to 
“the present political policies of the In- 
terior Department” in pre-empting sites 
via approval by Congress of sketchy 
Army Engineers’ plans for river basin 
development years in advance of author- 
ization of specific project. Sutton said, 
“Every (Interior Department) move is 
in accord with well-ordered plans to so- 
cialize the electric power industry.” 
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Exchange Calls 


And Gossip 


REA Loans to Co-ops 


ELEPHONE co-operatives will find it 
; + little easier from now on to obtain 
REA loans. REA has issued a revised 
policy statement which liberalizes to 
some extent the equity requirements de- 
manded of all applicants for telephone 
loans. Though a “reasonable amount” of 
equity capital is still required for rural 
telephone loans, due to the high risk fac- 
tor, the equity requirements may be sat- 
isfied in three ways: (1) by the equity 
in existing telephone systems; (2) by 
additional investment in the new or im- 
proved telephone system through such 
methods as the sale of stock to subscrib- 
ers and others ; (3) the issuance of shares 
or certificates evidencing membership 
and other equity payments. 

In addition, the policy statement con- 
tinues, “where ownership and control of 
the borrower are widely distributed 
among subscribers and the equity funds 
are to be supplied through widespread 
participation of the subscribers or ‘appli- 
cants for service, the requirement of 
equity capital shall not exceed $50 per 
subscriber to be served by the loan.” 

In cases where the borrower has al- 
ready received one or more loans from 
REA, no additional equity capital will be 
required for that part of the new loan 
which includes funds to complete con- 
struction authorized by previous loans. 
However, if the requested loan includes 
funds to be used for new construction or 
connection of new subscribers, additional 
equity will be required. In these cases, 
determination of the equity required will 
be based on the equity requirements of 
the preceding loan, provided the number 
of new subscribers does not exceed 50 
per cent of the total number of subscrib- 
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ers included in all previous loans. Other- 
wise, a re-evaluation of the equity re- 
quirement shall be made. 


a 
Four Telephone Companies 


Receive Management Awards 


“hae Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Company of West Virginia, 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company have been awarded Cer- 
tificates of Management by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management of New 
York, a nonprofit foundation devoted to 
the study and improvement of corporate 
organization and management. Each 
now becomes one of 308 companies in 
the United States and Canada which 
have been designated “excellently man- 
aged” by the institute. 

According to Jackson Martindell, 
president of the management group, the 
awards are based on each company’s 
achievements in ten separate fields—eco- 
nomic function, corporate structure, 
health of earnings growth, fairness to 
stockholders, research and development, 
directorate analysis, fiscal policies, pro- 
duction efficiency, sales vigor, and execu- 
tive evaluation. In order to be certified, 
a company must receive 7,500 points out 
of a possible 10,000. The point system 
is based on a continuing corporate study 
of 3,000 concerns. 

“One of the major purposes of these 
awards,” declared Mr. Martindell, “is 
to encourage management in all lines of 
business to give weight to all ten factors, 
rather than being especially strong in a 
few and neglecting the others. A Certifi- 
cate of Management Excellence proves 
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that the company receiving it has attained 
a proper balance in its efforts and ob- 
jectives.” 

¥ 


Telephone Order M-77 Revised 
By NPA 

HE National Production Authority 

has revised its telephone order M- 
77, controlling materials used by tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. The 
definition of construction” 
has been modified to include construction 
on leased property, provided that the 
terms of the lease require the operator 
to procure materials for MRO (mainte- 
nance, repair, operating and 
building operations. In addition, the 
building alterations must not require in 
excess of 5 tons of carbon steel (not to 
include more than 2 tons of structural 
shapes, no wide-flange beam sections or 
columns), 200 pounds of and 
copper base alloys, or 100 pounds of 
aluminum. 
steel.) This change brings nonoperat- 
ing construction, previously excluded, 
under the provisions of the order. Of- 
similar 


operating 


- 
supplies ) 


copper 


(No alloy steel or stainless 


fices, warehouses, 
structures are 

The self-certi 
ed to small telephone companies serving 
less than 5,000 has been 
raised from $15,000 per project to $235, 
000. 

Another modification permits an op- 
erator to svmbol and 
a rating to obtain materials for the man- 
ufacture of products used as MRO or for 


garages, an 
included. 


ication provision accord- 


now 


1 .*} a 
subpscripers 


use an allotment 


other specific purposes by the operator 
who manufactures them. This new pro- 
vision brings M-77 into line with Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Reeulation No. 5. 

Other revisions 11 limitations on 
the use of copper and aluminum con- 
trolled materials in construction, a provi- 
sion which has been added so that the 
order will conform to other NPA con- 
trols on controlled 
materials will be allowed for decoration 
or ornamental use. 

The order does not affect interna- 
tional companies and does not apply to 
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clude 


construction. No 


commercial radio or television networks, 
or to amateur radio operators. 


® 
USITA Conference 


HE executives conference of the 

United States Independent Teie- 
phone Association met May 8th and 9th 
at Colorado Springs in an atmosphere of 
apprehension over increased activity of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
in the field of rural telephone loans, 
REA’s recent shift of emphasis from ru- 
ral electrification to telephone loans 
frankly worried some independent tele- 
phone men who expressed the fear that 
increased REA activity on behalf of the 
co-ops might complicate efforts of the 
telephone industry to solve the rural 
telephone problem within the next ten 
years, REA’s encouragement of the 
co-ops to buy out small companies at 
inflated prices came in for some sharp 
criticism at the conference. 

The news that some of the objection- 
able features of the original REA loan 
documents have been eliminated was 
greeted enthusiastically, A resolution 
was adopted expressing the belief that the 
new terms “are fair and equitable,” and 
that “independent telephone companies 
which have exhausted other sources of 
capital and may find it necessary or de- 
sirable in their own independent judg- 
ment to borrow money from the REA,” 
should now be able to do so. 

The subject of taxes got some special 
treatment from Donald C. Power, presi- 
dent of the General Telephone Corpora- 
tion. Deploring the present high level of 
taxes, due in large part, he charged, to 
waste and unnecessary expenditures, 
Power declared that the income tax as 
presently constituted is inequitable, re- 
gressive, and inflationary because “it 
taxes a corporation progressively in di- 
rect proportion to the efficiency of man- 
agement as measured by the operating 
ratio of such business.” The telephone 
industry, he said, is carrying the heaviest 
tax load of all industries. He called for 
a “limitation on the upper level of taxes 
which the Treasury may collect from a 
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utility’ and the elimination of excise 
taxes on telephone service. 


SITA’s executive vice president, 

Clyde S. Bailey, reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the association for the past 
year, with special emphasis on legislation 
involving the telephone industry. Prob- 
ably the most important bill to be intro- 
duced at this session of Congress, Bailey 
said, was the McKellar-Davis highway 
bill. 

Unfortunately, the bill seems to have 
bogged down and he urged the telephone 
companies to bring their viewpoints to 
the attention of their congressional dele- 
gations in the hope that such action will 
ultimately succeed in bringing the bill 
back to life. 

Harold P. Huls, California public 
utilities commissioner, stressed the need 
for economizing to avoid rate increases 
as the best means of surmounting suc- 
cessfully the obstacles presented by high 
taxes, wages, and costs of materials, as 
well as increasing encroachment by the 
Federal government upon the independ- 
ence and enterprise of industry, 

The developments in toll compensa- 
tion were discussed by Edwin M, Blakes- 
lee, president, Associated Telephone 
Company. As chairman of USITA’s toll 
compensation committee, Blakeslee has 
been engaged in gathering data from a 
representative number of independent 
telephone companies for the purpose of 
establishing the need for an upward re- 
vision in toll compensation schedules 
applicable to traffic originating in the ex- 
change of the independent company and 
transferred to Bell system lines for com- 
pletion to destination. The data requested 
from those companies solicited by his 
committee have been slow in coming to 
the committee, Blakeslee indicated, and 
more time will be required before the 
committee will be in a position to draw 
any conclusions as to the adequacy of 
the level of commission schedules. He 
urged independent companies suffering 
from inadequate toll compensation to co- 
operate with his committee in order to 
bring about improved conditions in the 
industry. 
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Recent Rate Increases 


_ a decision dated May 5th, the Cali- 
fornia public utilities commission au- 
thorized the Associated Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., to increase its rates by an 
estimated $1,837,671 annually by the ap- 
plication of a toll terminal charge to intra- 
state toll calls originating or terminating 
within the company’s service area. The 
toll terminal charge was allowed in lieu of 
an increase in business and residence ex- 
change rates, calculated to produce ap- 
proximately $1,927,000 of additional rev- 
enue, which the company had requested 
in its petition filed last January 11th. 

In its mmission esti- 
mated t the additional revenue would 
enable the company to earn a rate of re- 
turn of approximately 5 per cent during 
the next twelve months. 

Edwin M. \ssociated presi- 
dent, said the company had applied f 
an amount sufficient only to cover out- 
of-pocket from wage 
increa l-ederal tax rates 
imposed upon the company subsequent 
to June, 1951, whic wuld not be reflect- 
ed by the commis ime it ren- 
dered its former deci 
increase. 
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High Lights of 1951 Utility 
Reports 


fe electric utility companies’ reports 
to stockholders for 1951 present a 
wide variety of material and presentation. 
Nearly all the companies now make a 
practice of distributing the so-called “in- 
surance reports” to utility analysts, so 
that there is less need for including a 
substantial amount of statistical data in 
the reports to stockholders. However, 
some reports include “statistical high 
lights” which help to give stockholders 
a picture of the company’s operations; 
and the so-called “pie” chart, showing 
what happened to the revenue dollar, re- 
mains one of the most popular graphs. 
American Gas & Electric’s report not 
only presents figures on revenues and 
earnings, generating capacity, etc., but 
also mentions an outstanding engineering 
achievement of the system—the burning 
of only .97 pounds of coal per kilowatt 
hour (in terms of 13,100 stu per pound 
of coal). President Sporn epitomizes an 
industry problem when he points out that 
“Costs and rates are out of step. ... The 
American Gas & Electric system has been 
a leader in the downward movement of 
costs and rates. Since the war we have 
been able to hold the line on rates, despite 
increases in the cost of virtually every- 
thing that enters into our operations, by 
making the utmost use of experience, 
engineering, and ingenuity, But for the 
present, the benefits in the form of low- 
ered cost from these efforts have been 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


thinning out, while other costs have con- 
tinued to rise... . As a result, we have 
had to give serious consideration to our 
rates. Reversing a policy to which we 
have clung for more than a generation, 
we have applied for the first major rate 
increase on the system in twenty-five 
years.” 

The system is continuing its valuable 
research work in high-voltage transmis- 
sion, thermal performance of steam at 
higher pressures and temperatures, etc. 
An increase in temperature to over 1,050 
degrees requires costly alloy steels, but 
the company is experimenting with new 
materials. Pressures up to 6,000 pounds 
(three times the present amount) can be 
utilized with relatively moderately priced 
alloys, however. In an interesting discus- 
sion of atomic energy versus coal and 
other potential power sources such as 
wind power, tidal powers, and solar en- 
ergy, President Sporn concludes that coal 
will continue to be our major source of 
energy for a long time to come, particu- 
larly for his system, which benefits by 
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careful plant location in reference to coal 
mines. 


RESIDENT England of Aflantic City 

Electric Company expects a 51 per 
cent gain in population for his area in 
the decade ending 1960 (versus only 17 
per cent in that ended in 1950), giving 
effect to the impact of the building of 
steel plants in the area. 

High taxes are, of course, a natural 
concern of utility executives. (See the 
accompanying cartoon from the report 
of Hartford Electric Light Company.) 

President Schlink of Central Illinois 
Light Company points out that “Reve- 
nues in 1951 increased 11 per cent; 
taxes increased 28 per cent. While we 
are all committed to proper taxation and 
the support of defense needs, it is again 
timely to be awake to moves which use 
one so-called crisis after another as a 
cover for moves which have other objec- 
tives. As an example, the use of mount- 
ing millions of tax money for socialistic 
development of power projects destined 
to duplicate, compete unfairly, or even- 
tually kill off the very enterprises which 
are taxed to help pay for their own de- 
struction. Every citizen should take a long 
look at what is going on and realize where 
it may lead for all business and employ- 
ment—especially in this hour when the 
nation rallies for the protection of its 
freedoms.” 


Some reports describe the develop- 
ment of new uses for gas and electricity. 
Thus President Crane of Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power of Balti- 
more points out that “More extensive use 
of natural gas in industrial processes con- 
tinues at a gratifying pace. Large con- 
tracts were made for the use of our nat- 
ural gas in the production of stainless 
steel, and for melting and heat treating 
in the manufacture of aluminum prod- 
ucts. Contracts were also obtained for the 
use of substantial amounts of gas in the 
manufacture of porcelain, enameling ma- 
terials, steel tanks, barrels and related 
products, electrical insulators, cans, and 
glass containers, in the production of soap 
and soap powders, and in large baking 
operations.” 


A form of electric house heating 
is mentioned by President Sammis 
of Ohio Edison Company—the use of 
radiant heating panels as a sole source of 
heat. “The companies serve more than 
60 such installations, and about one-half 
of them are now in use for the third con- 
secutive heating season. Some installa- 
tions are of the radiant glass-panel type, 
installed in walls near the floor; others 
are in the form of rubber panels installed 
in floor and ceiling. The companies are 
co-operating with the manufacturers and 
distributors of this equipment in study- 
ing its cost and adaptability as related to 
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the climate of the area. Further, the com- 
panies are continuing their experiments 
in the heating of homes electrically by 
means of the heat pump.” 

Some companies describe with enthu- 
siasm new industrial trends or develop- 
ments in their areas. President Nelson 
of Gulf States Utilities calls attention to 
the “new chemical frontier” in the Texas- 
Louisiana Gulf coast region. “Here there 
exists a local atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to harmonious relations between 
the community and industry, rail and 
deep water transportation, an abundant 
supply of intelligent labor easily trained 
in the process industries, a plentiful sup- 
ply of electric power, vast reserves of pe- 
troleum and natural gas, a favorable 
year-around climate, and large quantities 
of water. These factors, among others, 
were important considerations in influ- 
encing many nationally known firms. . . 
to establish plants in the company’s serv- 
ice area at a cost of hundreds of millions 
of dollars.” 

The report of Minnesota Power & 
Light Company stresses the development 
of taconite or low-grade iron ore to re- 
place dwindling reserves of high-grade 
ore. Erie Mining Company expects to 
spend $300,000,000 and Reserve Mining 
Company $75,000,000, and U. S. Steel 
has a plant under construction. 


_ energy, instead of easing the 
power supply problems of the utili- 
ties by furnishing a new source of power, 
is itself demanding huge amounts of elec- 
tricity to exploit the fission process for 
producing bombs. The report of Union 
Electric Company of Missouri describes 
the progress being made with the $100,- 
000,000 plant at Joppa, which will have 
a capacity of 652,000 kilowatts to supply 
one-half the electrical requirements of the 
atomic energy project at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. Union Electric has a 40 per cent 
equity interest, 60 per cent being held by 
four other utility companies. The report 
of South Carolina Electric & Gas Com- 
pany describes the formation of a new 
subsidiary, South Carolina Generating 
Company, which will build a power plant 
to supply part of the needs of the huge 
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hydrogen bomb plant being built by Du. 
Pont for the AEC in that area. 
Considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, there is comparatively little discus. 
sion of rate regulation in the annual re- 
ports. Perhaps it is too “hot” a subject 
for publicity at this time. However, when 
an increase has been obtained, it is some- 
times possible to comment. Thus Chair- 
man Nichols of Southwestern Public 
Service Company, in his annual report 
issued last November, stated that “Dur- 
ing the year tangible evidence of the satis- 
factory relations with the communities 
served was furnished in the prompt and 
favorable response to the company’s ap- 
plication for increase in electric rates. 
The company is continuing its policy of 
close co-operation with these communi- 
ties in matters affecting their growth and 
welfare. The company is also continuing 
its radio program over territory-wide 
hookups. It is believed these broadcasts 
have done much to inform the consumer 
of the company’s services and problems 
as well as aiding local dealers by stimu- 
lating sales of electric appliances.” 


RESIDENT Schiller of Public Service 

Company of New Hampshire points 
out that the state law governing utility 
regulation has been revised to prevent 
“unreasonable delays in rate cases such 
as that which caused our company s0 
much distress between January 10, 1950, 
and July 6, 1951. Under the new law the 
commission must take positive action 
within six months or the proposed rates 
become effective automatically under cer- 
tain restrictions.” 

Electric utilities with natural gas serv- 
ice may be interested in the report ot 
Connecticut Light & Power Company. 
In order to avoid dual regulation by both 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
public utilities commission of Connecti- 
cut, the company has segregated its gas 
business in a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Utility reports do not usually contain 
much discussion of the general economic 
and political picture. However, President 
Mullendore of Southern California Ed: 
son found the opportunity in his report 
to emphasize his views as to the unsound 
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foundation for present prosperity. “We 
are continually aware of the fact that this, 
the most prolonged boom in American 
history, has been financed by public and 
private debt of inconceivable proportions, 
incurred for the most part as a result of 
nonproductive expenditures, such as 
wars or gifts to foreign countries. We 
know that the present American stand- 
ard of living has an abnormally high 
luxury content, and has been financed 
by an explosive expansion of private debt. 
We believe that this boom has already 
outlived its allotted span, measured by 
reason Or experience. We know that 
most, if not all, of the financial and fiscal 
‘rabbits in the hat,’ available to resource- 
ful but reckless administrators and em- 
ployees of government, have been used. 
... The longer this period of abnormal 
expansion lasts and the more violent it 
becomes, the more reason there is that 
we should proceed with caution.” 


| er sane the most popular general topic 
is the encroachment of Federal power 
on the domain of the private utilities. We 
used to hear a good deal from Leland 
Olds and others about river valley devel- 
opment. President Beebee of Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation says in his 
report that “this company, through pri- 
vate enterprise and without any burden 
on the taxpayer, has for years been carry- 
ing out a river and area development pro- 
gram in the Genesee valley, As a result 
we are already doing most, if not all, of 
the good things claimed by the TVA in 
its territory and, at the same time, we 
have been carrying more than our fair 
share of the tax burden.” 

Most of the comments on the Federal 
power program are critical, but some 
utilities are learning how to co-operate 
with Federal agencies in their neighbor- 
hood. President McKee of Pacific Power 
& Light describes the progress of impor- 
tant hydro developments on the Lewis 
river, expected to be in service by No- 
vember, “Plants like Merwin and Yale 
ideally supplement the large Federal 
projects on the Columbia, the flow of 
which is restricted during winter months 
when freezing weather blankets its upper 


tributaries in the Rocky mountain coun- 
try.” 

President Osborne, in the report of 
Central & South West Corporation, in- 
dicates that relations between his system 
and the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration are improving. While some inter- 
connecting transmission lines are being 
built, a recent contract will eliminate 
costly duplication by the government of 
the lines of the Oklahoma companies, and 
should result in integration of the facili- 
ties and services of these companies and 
the SWPA. 


oa Polhemus of Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Company describes the 
operation of the great Northwest Power 
Pool, which is now rounding out a decade 
of operation. The co-ordination of private 
utilities, municipal systems, and Federal 
projects under the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is praised because “the co- 
ordination made possible through use of 
the power pool network salvages electric 
power equivalent to another Bonneville 
dam.” He also praises the “degree of 
unity achieved among the various seg- 
ments of the power industry.” 

On the other hand, President Gadsby 
of Utah Power & Light (retiring presi- 
dent of the EEI) takes up the cudgels for 
the industry against Federal power. We 
reproduce on page 796 the maps on the 
back cover of his report, showing past, 
present, and projected Federal power 
developments. He states that “one of the 
more significant evidences during 1951 
was the stripping away of all pretense 
when the Secretary of the Interior, in a 
brief filed on his behalf as petitioner 
against the Federal Power Commission 
and the Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, openly states that he is aggrieved 
because a hydro development of the 
power company will become a competitor 
of the Secretary of the Interior as a power 
producer. Hell’s Canyon project in Idaho 
is another case in point. Here, the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Department of the 
Interior is now pressing Congress to ap- 
propriate funds to start a power dam, 
plant, and transmission lines, which 


would cost taxpayers over $475,000,000. 
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THE SPREADING BLIGHT OF SOCIALISM 


PAST — 1932 
In 1932 the Federal gov. 


ernment engaged in the elec. 
tric power business only in so 
far as power was “incidental” 
to legitimate and constituti 
al functions. Only a few such 
projects were in existence, 
Others were under construc. 
tion. 





Today, 20 years later, the 
blight has spread. Scores of 
Federal power projects func- 
tion with questionable con. 
stitutional authority and in 
direct competition with in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities. 
Because of tax exemption 
and, so for as the Federal 
treasury is concerned, prac- 
tically no interest, these tax- 
financed projects sell electri- 
city to a favored few at below 
actual cost. The difference is 
made up by taxpayers all 
over the country. 





What of the future? The 
social planners have it all fig- 
ured out. They have projected 
a $70 billion water resources 
program, which includes o 
nationalized power system to 
compete with and eventually 
eliminate private enterprise 
in the field of electric power. 
The money would come from 
taxpayers’ pockets. It’s time to 
halt this growth of Socialism. 


It is a power project with no irrigation energy than Hell’s Canyon, but this in- 
involved. In fact it might curtail use of vestor-owned company is blocked . . . 
irrigation water above the dam site. Idaho ss 
Power Company wants to build, at its AP view of “Federal monopoly 
own cost, five low-head dams which over in the Pacific Northwest is con- 
the years would produce more electric tained in President McLaughlin’s story 
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for stockholders in the report of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company. Mr. 
McLaughlin may be influenced by the 
fact that his company is being “sold down 
the river” to the PUD’s, but his long ac- 
count of public power encroachments in 
the Northwest is highly dramatic and in- 
teresting. 

President Gussett of Jowa Power & 
Light Company reports that “During the 
year, the Federal government: continued 
to spend tremendous sums of tax money 
on large dams on the upper Missouri 
river and on hydroelectric facilities there- 
at. Also, its Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior went be- 
fore Congress and requested certain funds 
for planning and eventual construction 
of a network of electric transmission lines 
inthe Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
western Iowa. The suggested facilities 
for western Iowa were largely duplica- 
tive of existing or already planned facili- 
ties of your company and the other in- 
vestor-owned utilities serving that area, 
and when this was explained to the Con- 
gress, the authorizations requested by the 
bureau were refused as far as Iowa was 
concerned.” 

The Northern States Power Company 
takes a less critical view of Federal power 
projects in the Missouri valley area, such 
as Ft. Randall and Oahe in South Da- 
kota and Garrison dam in North Dakota. 
Ultimate capacity of these projects is esti- 
mated at 1,120,000 kilowatts (though 
how much will be “firm” is unknown). 
Plans for construction of a network of 
high-voltage transmission lines to trans- 
mit Federal power are also described, but 
20 Minnesota co-operatives and 3 utility 
companies (including Northern States) 
are opposing construction of lines in Min- 
nesota which would duplicate existing 
facilities. 


fp seem to be going a little more 
smoothly in California, where Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric has been carrying 
on a running fight with Federal agencies 
for many years. Recent execution of two 
10-year contracts for disposition of power 
generated at the big Central Valley proj- 
ect will give the company material sav- 


ings in the cost of this power, which it 
buys from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The company also has been authorized 
by the FPC to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the Kings river hydro plants with 
a rated capacity of 279,000 kilowatts, 
though this is still being opposed in the 
courts by the Department of Interior. 
Turning to the northeastern part of 
the country, we quote as follows from 
the report of Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire: “During the year 1951, 
hearings were held in New England by 
the New York-New England Inter- 
Agency Committee, set up by executive 
order to study the natural resources of 
the New York-New England area. Al- 
though no reports of the committee have 
been issued, there is increasing evidence 
that the study group may be used to fur- 
ther promote public power just as the 
President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission has been used. . . . There are 
ever-increasing signs that the well-organ- 
ized public power groups in the govern- 
ment are trying desperately to make in- 
roads into the electric business in New 
England and New York as they have in 
many other sections of the country.” 


ERHAPS the biggest power “fight” in 

the country at this time is the contest 
between the Federal government, the 
state of New York, and a group of five 
large utilities to develop 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts additional power from the Niagara 
river, This project has no connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
which is 250 miles away on another river. 
For over fifty years existing electric com- 
panies have operated plants on the Niag- 
ara river and for thirty years they have 
been trying to obtain additional power— 
now permitted by the 1950 treaty with 
Canada. Canada has already begun work 
on its side of the river, but Congress must 
take action to authorize work on the U. S. 
side. There are three alternate bills pend- 
ing, one of which (the Capehart-Miller 
Bill) would permit the job to be done 
privately. The five companies—Niagara 
Mohawk, Consolidated Edison, New 
York State Electric & Gas, Rochester 
Gas & Electric, and Central Hudson Gas 
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& Electric—have jointly issued a booklet, 
“More Power from Niagara,” and they 
also discuss the project in their annual 
reports. The report of Central Hudson 
gives a good account of the project, and 
of the issue as to whether the Federal 
government should move directly into the 
power business—where there is no ques- 
tion of navigation or flood control in- 
volved. 
* 


Recent Holding Company 
Developments 


oe BoND AND SHARE COMPANY 
on April 28th filed with the SEC a 
new plan to comply with the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act. Under this 
plan the company would reduce its hold- 
ing of 3,165,781 shares of United Gas 
Corporation to 1,171,000 shares, or 
slightly less than 10 per cent of the total 
amount outstanding. (While this is the 
percentage mentioned in the act, the SEC 


e 


could use its discretionary powers to or- 
der the amount reduced to less than § 
per cent, as it has done for example with 
United Corporation. ) 

Electric Bond will retain its present 
54.6 per cent equity interest in American 
& Foreign Power Company and 100 per 
cent equity in Ebasco Services Incorpo- 
rated, together with a substantial cash 
fund from which it will make future in- 
vestments. The company will continue to 
pay semiannual stock dividends—in 
Southern Company and Washington 
Water Power this year, and in United 
Gas during 1953-55. Rights to buy 
United Gas will also be given to stock- 
holders in 1952 on a 1-for-10 basis, at 
a discount of about 25 per cent from the 
market price, and similar offering will be 
made in 1953-55. 

United Corporation, which may achieve 
independent status as an investment trust 
within a few months, has received SEC 
permission to make intermediate invest- 
ment of available funds. 


FINANCIAL DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


5/6/52 
Price Div. 
About 


American G. & E. 
Arizona Public Service .. 
Arkansas Mo. Power .... 
Atlantic City Elec. ...... 
Bangor Hydro Elec. ..... 
OS errs 
Black Hills P. & I 
Boston Edison .......... 
California Elec. Pr. 
Calif. Oregon Pr. 
Carolina P. & I 

Cen. Hudson G. & E. .... 
Central Ill. E.& G. ...... 
Central Ill. Light ........ 
Central Ill. P. S. 

Central La. Elec. 

Central Maine Power .... 
Central & S. W. 2 
Central Vermont P. Ss. - 
Cincinnati G. & E. 
Citizens Utilities 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. 
Colorado Cent. Power ... 
Columbus & S. O. E. ..... 
Commonwealth Edison ... 
Community Pub. Ser. ... 
Concord Electric 
Connecticut L. & P. 
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: ; P ——Share Earnings*—— 

5/6/52 Cur- Freq. Price- Div. 
(Continued ) Price Div. rent Cur. % In- Of Re- Earns. Pay- 

About Rate Yield Period crease ports** Ratio out 





2.30m Dil 15.7 
2.25m 1 
1.62m D9 
2.68m D1 
2.74d D4 
1.64m D17 
1.45d D30 
1.67m D3 
5.69d D20 
1.84£ 6 
2.10d 
3.12d 
1.46m 
2.52m 
1.84d 
1.88f 
1.67m 
2.76m 
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1.49m 
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Connecticut Power 2.25 
Consol. Edison 

Consol. Gas Balt. ........ 
Consumers Power ...... 
Dayton P. & L. 
Delaware P. & L 
OSS 8 are 
Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

El Paso Electric 

Empire Dist. Elec. .....- ; 
Fitchburg G. & E. ...... 
Florida Power Corp. .... 
Florida P. & L. 

General Pub. Util. 

Green Mt. Power 

Gulf States Util. ........ 
Hartford E. L. 
Haverhill Electric 
Houston L. & P 

Idaho Power 

Illinois Power 
Indianapolis P. & L. .... 
Interstate Power 

Iowa Elec. L. & P. ...... 
lowa-lil. G. & E. ........ 
Iowa Power & Light .... 
Iowa Pub. Service 

Iowa Southern Util. 
Kansas City P. & I 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ..... 
Kansas Pr. & Lt. ........ 
Kentucky Utilities ...... 
Lake Superior D. P. 
Lawrence G. & 

Long Island Lighting uae 
Louisville G. & E. 

Lowell Elec. Lt. 

Rae Ge Boss sccices 
Madison G. & E. ........ 
Maine Public Service ... 
Michigan G. & E. 
Middle South Util. 
Minnesota P. & L. 
Missouri Edison ........ 
Missouri P. S. .......... 
Missouri Utilities caeroade 
Montana Power ........ 
Mountain States Pr. 
New England Elec. ...... 
New England G.& E. ... 
New Orleans P. S. 
Newport Electric 

N. Y. State E. & G. .... 
Niagara Mohawk 

North American 
Northern Ind. P. S. ..... 
Northern States Pr. ..... 
Northwestern P. S....... 
Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma G. & E. 

Otter Tail Power 
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—Share Earnings* 
5/652 Cur- Freq. Price- 
(Continued) Price iv. vent Cur. % In- Of Re- Earns. 
About Yield Period crease ports** Ratio 


Peciie B. Oba 6.u0c60000 , 6.5 1.54m 22 my 110 
Penn Power & Light .... 7 14 my 117 
Penn Water & Power .... — qc 
Philadelphia Electric .... D8 qy 
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Potomac Elec. Power .... ay 
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Sierra Pacific Power .... my 
So. Calif. Edison ay 
So. Carolina E. & G. ..... mcy 
Southern Colo. Pr. ...... c 
Southern Company my 
So. Indiana G. & E. ...... mcy 
Southwestern E. S. ..... — 
Southwestern P. S. ..... 
eT 3 3 aaa 
Tampa Electric 

Texas Utilities 

Toledo Edison 

Tucson G. E. L. & P. .... 
United Illum. 

Upper Peninsula Pr. ..... 
Utah Power & Light 
WH BEE Be co cececes 
West Penn Elec. ........ 
West Penn Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. ...... 
Western Mass. Cos. ..... 
Wiecomn BP. ....ccce 
Wisconsin P. & L. ...... 
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Canadian Companiestt 
134xC_ Brazilian Trac. L.& P. .. / . 2.35x 4 qc 
15 C Gatineau Power 18 ‘ : 1.30d D11 qc 
8 C Quebec Power 18 ; ’ 1.17d D11 qc 
37 C Shawinigan Water&Pr.. 39 . $ 1.84d D7 qc 
16 C Winnipeg Elec 36S 2. 6. 2.26d D7 a 


x—Year, 1950. n—November, 1951. d—December, 1951. j—January, 1952. f—February, 
1952. m—March, 1952. B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of- 
town exchange. S—New York Stock Exchange. D—Decrease. E—Estimated. NC—No com- 
parable figures available. PF—Pro forma. *If additional common shares have been recently 
offered, earnings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. Percentage change is in the balance 
available for common stock. ttWhile these stocks are listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are 
used. (Curb prices are affected by exchange rates, etc.) #Stock dividend also paid in 1951. 
**The following symbols are used in this column to indicate the periods and frequency of earn- 
ings reports: a—Calendar year only. b—Twelve months only (reported monthly). bq—Twelve 
months only (reported quarterly). c—Cumulative months and twelve months. m—Month only. 
mc—Latest month and cumulative months. mcy—Latest month, cumulative months, and twelve 
months. mqy—Latest month, three months, and twelve months. my—Latest month and latest 
twelve months. q—Latest quarter only. qc—Quarters cumulatively. qy—Latest quarter plus last 
twelve months. 
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What Others Think 


Peacetime Use of Atomic Energy 


HE use of the atom as a source of 

heat energy for the ultimate pro- 
duction of electrical energy may not be 
as far off as many are inclined to think. 
Although refusing to “go out on a limb,” 
Commissioner T. Keith Glennan of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, speaking 
before the annual conference of the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, gave 
occasion for optimism with his report on 
recent developments in the atomic energy 
program. Pointing out that, while the 
major effort of the atomic energy pro- 
gram has been to satisfy military de- 
mands, Glennan added, “now we are be- 
ginning to push ahead to meet a broader 
market.” “Within the commission,” he 
said, “we feel a strong compulsion to 
press vigorously these developments 
which give promise of achieving the gen- 
eration of power from the use of nuclear 
fuels.” 

Some of these developments include 
the recent demonstration of a nuclear- 
powered generator and progress in the 
more fundamental work of making such 
generation economical. Though compe- 
tent analysts agree that atomic power is 
technically feasible, he said, their enthu- 
siasm begins to waver when the economic 
factors involved are considered. Great 
effort is being directed toward decreas- 
ing the capital outlay for the basic instru- 
ment—the nuclear reactor—which con- 
trols the nuclear chain reaction. 


LENNAN said that the activities of 

AEC’s reactor development divi- 
sion, in operation for three years, are 
now beginning to pay off. A land-based 
prototype of a reactor suitable for sub- 
marine propulsion is now being con- 
structed. When completed it will develop 
a significant amount of power. Said 
Glennan : 
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Much of the technology gained in 
this program will apply directly to the 
development later on of central sta- 
tion power plants. If a nuclear reactor 
can be crammed into the confined 
quarters of a submarine, it certainly 
should be operable in the wide open 
spaces of a conventional power plant. 


Work is also going forward on the 
development and design of a reactor for 
aircraft, Glennan indicated. To support 
these projects, research reactors have 
been constructed, the first of which was 
demonstrated last summer, in an attempt 
to evaluate the possibilities of producing 
more fuel than is used in the process. 
In this first demonstration, enough heat 
was removed to make steam adequate 
enough to operate a 100-kilowatt power 
plant—the first instance of the produc- 
tion of useful atomic power. 

Many of the answers to the problems 
involved in the construction of reactors 
have been found in the commission’s de- 
velopment and design of mobile power 
plants for military use and, in addition, 
Glennan said, the tangible interest of the 
electric industry is beginning to make 
itself felt. The result is the industrial 
participation program recently launched 
by the commission. 


Opry revealed that AEC had 
asked industrial and utility com- 
panies to make preliminary studies of 
the practicability of privately financed 
design, development, and possibly of the 
construction and operation of reactors 
for the production of fissionable mate- 
rials and power. Four groups responded 
to AEC’s invitation, were given access 
to confidential information, and submit- 
ted interim reports. Glennan announced 
that a proposal from the Dow Chemi- 
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cal Company-Detioit Edison Company 
group has been accspted by AEC. Com- 
mented Glennan: 


The significant fact is that one of 
these combinations of companies has 
decided that, as of the present moment, 
the prospects of economic atomic power 
are sufficiently promising that it will 
continue to spend its own money both 
to expedite developments and to keep 
itself currently informed on the total 
program. 


A second round of these power fea- 
sibility studies has begun, according to 
Glennan. He told his audience that 
“through the medium of these continu- 
ing close contacts with private enterprise 
we hope not only to add to the talent and 
technical ability of our own staff but also 
to gain somewhat from the competitive 
situation which will emerge in time.” He 
continued : 


It is our opinion that, ultimately, 
business and industry should take over 
in this field. We believe that it is our 
responsibility to tackle only those 
problems which cannot suitably be 
handled by competition at this stage 
of the game or which we must tackle 
to discharge our national security re- 
sponsibilities. Governmental activities 
should provide the fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary to permit the full-blown 
operation of the private enterprise sys- 


tem, The government should not be 
carried away by its own importance 
nor¢should it attempt to direct the fu- 
ture course of an industry except as 
may be required for national defense. 


LENNAN Said he considered the crea- 
tion within AEC of an Office of 
Industrial Co-operation, established May 
Ist, as a most significant step. Dr. Wil- 
liam Lee Davidson, director of physical 
research for the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, has been named to head the new 
office. The creation of this new office, 
Glennan pointed out, means that “there 
will now be one particular point of con- 
tact where there will reside positive re- 
sponsibility to foster wider industrial 
participation in the commission’s pro- 
gram and the development, as may be 
possible, of a more normal competitive 
approach to segments of our business.” 
Commissioner Glennan concluded his 
address on a note of optimism. “I feel 
that the future of atomic power is 
bright,” he said. Though he refused to 
make any guesses as to the time when 
economic power from nuclear fuels will 
be an important factor in the nation’s 
economy, he pointed to previous com- 
mission statements that “it is possible 
that within the next five to ten years 
economically feasible reactor power-gen- 
erating stations may be demonstrated in 
particular sections of the country.” 





What Should a Technical Education Offer? 


Ww does a youngster go to a tech- 
nical school? What should he ex- 


pect to get out of a technical education? 
How adequate are the present teaching 
methods in the technical schools? These 
were the questions recently presented 
before the College-Industry Conference 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by Martin J. Bergen of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. Mr. 
Bergen noted the “ingenious process,” 
going on for some time, of adding new 
courses to the engineering curricula in 
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an attempt to keep up with the fast- 
moving developments in technology. The 
results have been more frequent com- 
plaints from faculties and students alike 
of excess work, and from engineering 
societies and American Society for En- 
gineering Education, who have begun to 
question the type of quality of education 
undergraduates are receiving. 

Bergen termed various experiments 
which have been tried in the last few 
years—the 5-year Bachelor’s program in 
engineering, the gradual growth toward 
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the technical university with two or three 
years in co-operating arts colleges — as 
straws in the wind, indicating a need 
“for a reappraisal of the situation.” 

Concerning the first question — what 
does a youngster go to a technical school 
for?—Bergen revealed that the two 
answers he usually gets in interviews 
are: (1) they like engineering; (2) they 
want to get ahead in life. Though many 
do well in their schoolwork, Bergen con- 
tinued, they find upon exposure to the 
industrial world that they have no en- 
thusiasm for particular kinds of engi- 
neering work. “They show this lack of 
a goal, in their restlessness, in their de- 
sire to change, and in their inability to 
picture in their mind’s eye just what it 
is they are striving to do.” 


N aiding these young men to orient 
I themselves, Mr. Bergen developed 
his own concept of what an undergradu- 
ate should expect to.get out of a tech- 
nical school: (1) a general but not uni- 
versal knowledge of the language of sci- 
ence, through mathematics; (2) a 
knowledge of the general grammar of 
science through the study of such sci- 
ences as physics and chemistry; (3) 
knowledge and proficiency in the appli- 
cation of both these branches; (4) mas- 
tery and proficiency in the graphical 
language of engineering, “the universal 
language of industry,” so that he will be 
able to transmit ideas as instructions to 
industrial men. 

These four, Mr. Bergen continued, on 
the whole constitute the major portion 
of many engineering school curricula. 
But, he added, “we find many young 
men well equipped as far as these pur- 
suits are concerned, who still fail in their 
own estimation to make the progress 
that they wish to make.” Bergen listed 
several reasons for this situation: 


1. It is necessary for the engineer 
who wishes to be a success to acquire 
real mastery in the written and spoken 
mother-tongue, and of all of the 
nuances in its use. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary for the undergradu- 
ate to realize that the mere knowledge 
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of the written and spoken word is not 
the criterion by which to measure this 
proficiency, because this field covers 
the entire gamut of the fine arts, litera- 
ture, and many of the social sciences 
which have not as yet been capable of 
being reduced to quantitative mathe- 
matical terms. 

2. The undergraduate should expect 
to learn something of the language of 
emotion, and he will find that this field 
overlaps the preceding field, but that 
personal experimentation, in his lim- 
ited world, also comes into the picture. 

3. The undergraduate must expect 
to either learn, relearn, or add to a 
code of ethics which will stand him in 
good stead and carry him through 
times of stress and trouble. 

4. Finally, the undergraduate should 
expect a continuance of maturing 
processes which he (at the usual age 
of undergraduates) is undergoing. 


a of the last four points,” Ber- 
gen pointed out, “are intimately 
associated with any particular engineer- 
ing curriculum.” On the contrary, he 
said, such a program parallels very close- 
ly the definition of Liberal Arts. Noting 
that some technological schools and uni- 
versity-type schools are now working on 
the last four points, Bergen continued : 


. . . Either our knowledge of, or atti- 
tude to technology has changed, or we 
now see that the Liberal Arts are also 
Industrial Arts, where free men are 
concerned, because it has become very 
essential to study the impact of tech- 
nology on individuals and groups. We, 
as engineers, cannot remain content 
with our conquest of nature unless we 
take cognizance of the results of our 
efforts in the field of human relations 
as well as in the field of applied science. 
For these reasons it becomes most es- 
sential for the engineer that the fields 
of fine arts, emotion, and ethics . . . are 
not the prerogative only of Liberal 
Arts schools. It has become almost 
mandatory that engineers acquire an 
interest in a knowledge of and pro- 
ficiency in these fields, if they have any 
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hope of success in leadership in our 
present American industrial world. 


The problem then is one of streamlin- 
ing knowledge, Bergen said, and not 
merely adding more courses to an al- 
ready crowded curriculum. An under- 
graduate must be given what Bergen 
calls a “structural ‘know why’” at the 
outset so that he will have some compre- 
hension of what he is trying to do in all 
the various fields involved in a technical 
education. 


| penne told his audience that 50 per 
cent of every dollar paid to a gradu- 
ate engineer is paid to him for “psy- 
chological and personality” factors—co- 
operation, initiative, and creativeness, 
judgment and common sense, super- 
visory ability or leadership. The other 
50 per cent goes to him for what he 
learned in college and high school. As a 
man progresses the ratio changes until, 
if he is the average successful engineer- 
ing supervisor, he is paid two out of three 
dollars for the same psychological factors. 

Stressing the importance of these 
psychological factors, Bergen stated as 
follows: 


...aman who has mastered the art of 
communicating with others on the 
basis of the general language of engi- 
neering, the universal graphical 
language of industry, sometimes called 
drafting and design, and in the written 
and spoken nuances of his mother- 
tongue, assists in getting the world’s 
work done, with a minimum amount 
of friction, emotional disturbance, and 
destructive use of human energy. The 
youngster comes to us with his abili- 
ties in these fields, latent and poten- 
tial. 

Perhaps, he has_ gotten some 
training in connection with these fields, 
as a result of his study in nontechnical 
subjects, as he calls them—courses in 
psychology and sociology — perhaps 
even a stray course in fine arts. He 
derives a great deal of training in these 
fields from his extra-curricular activi- 
ties on and off the campus, and learns, 


without knowing it, a great deal about 
emotions during this period. How- 
ever, except for the gifted individual, 
whose intuitive guidance leads him 
securely to the right answers, many of 
these boys do not understand either the 
importance or significance of this por- 
tion of their training — the training 
that makes them capable of getting 
along with others, yet steadfast in re- 
fusing to go along when their code of 
ethics is broken. This entire field is 
the field which provides leadership for 
the common man, and it has been 
steadily neglected in our engineering 
schools. 


Bergen asked whether it is not time to 
re-examine curricula and teaching meth- 
ods with a view to streamlining, “with- 
out loss of clarity, or definition in a num- 
ber of courses,” in all of these fields. The 
alternative will be more crowding of the 
curriculum. ; 

Acknowledging that today there are 
more kinds of engineering than was ever 
dreamed of, Bergen warned: 


... We also find our engineers not too 
well equipped to assume the role that 
is being thrust upon them, that of 
American industrial, and possibly 
eventually world leadership, because 
of their overintentness upon the tech- 
nological pursuits, and their failure to 
keep in close touch with the common 
man—the individual they must lead. 


ERGEN concluded with a few words of 

advice to engineering undergradu- 
ates. Recalling the words of an old tech- 
nical song—“Oh, give me some ology— 
any old kind of ology”—Bergen suggest- 
ed some “ologies” they might consider as 
they look around the compass: as we 
protect ourselves from the North— 
meteorology, radar, all the protective sci- 
ences, and engineering; as we look 
toward the South—a hope that nuclear 
technology will give us, not wartime 
disaster, but greater fruits and benefits; 
as we look toward the West—sociology, 
psychology, and human relations, re- 
membering those Americans who built 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


the West ; and finally, looking toward the our theology, which will help keep our 
East—the hope that there may rise an country and its institutions intact, thus 
extension of our ethics and ideology, and ensuring a long and honorable peace. 





Eastern-state Revolt Seen against Reclamation Program 


; seeds of an eastern-state revolt 


The Republican Congressman pointed 


against reclamation and power to the original reclamation laws written 
projects are being sown by the Bureau on the basis that costs for western proj- 
of Reclamation, according to Represent- ects were to be repaid to the U. S. Treas- 
ative J. Ernest Wharton, Republican ury, and commented: 


Congressman from New York, “The 
wild, reckless spending programs of the 
Reclamation Bureau,” Wharton said, 
“have brought many eastern Congress- 
men... to the realization that in the in- 
terest of national economy such programs 
must be halted.” 
He stated further: 


The unhinged policies of the bureau, 
as advocated by Commissioner Michael 
W. Straus and other Interior Depart- 
ment officials, can no longer be tol- 
erated. Unsound, costly projects are 
being advocated by them before Con- 
gress in increasing numbers. 

With these extravagant, illogical 
plans they are sowing the seeds of 


If reclamation and power develop- 
ment of the West is to be continued, 
it had better be returned, as much as 
possible, to a sound business basis. 
Otherwise, the East is obliged to crack 
down. 

I do not propose to permit the peo- 
ple of my district to be burdened with 
enormously unfair additional tax loads, 
and I do not believe other eastern rep- 
resentatives will permit it. 


HARTON charged the present pro- 
posals of the Reclamation Bureau 


with being “socialistic, or even commu- 
nistic,” and said they would place in the 
hands of a few bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton “absolute control of the economy of 


an eastern-state revolt against western the West.” 


development. 


At the same time, he continued, 


Wharton complained that the larger these programs would place on the 
part of the cost of these projects must be the eastern taxpayers who pay the larger 
borne by the eastern states and warned share of Federal taxation, “totally unfair 
that “The tolerance of the East is not and unjustified additional burdens.” 


inexhaustible.” He cited as an example 


Unless stern measures are forthcom- 


the proposed Central Arizona project, ing to replace “wild and weird” proposals 
which he estimates would cost the tax- with sound propositions, he concluded, 
payers of New York over $300,000,000 “the western reclamation and power 
in lost interest alone. programs are facing destruction.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


CHEMICAL CHARACTER OF FLoripa’s WATERS— 
1951. There has recently been published, and 
available upon request without charge to seri- 
ously interested parties, a 112-page analysis 
of fresh water supplies in every area in 
Florida, together with multicolored maps 
and tables showing such detailed data as 
well as depth, elevation, and ingredient sup- 
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ply, such as silica, iron, calcium, magnesium, 
sodium and potassium, bicarbonate, sulfate, 
chloride, nitrate, and total hardness. Chems- 
cal Character of Florida’s Waters—1951. 
Water Survey & Research Paper No. 6. 
State of Florida, State Board of Conserva- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida. Copies free of 
charge. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


Canada Agrees to Proposal 


ANADA has agreed to a U. S. pro- 
posal to refer the high water level 
problem on Lake Ontario to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for study and 
recommendations, the State Department 
disclosed recently. 

In a note delivered to the American 
Embassy, Canada said it was prepared 
to concur in the U. S. suggestion “on 
the understanding that the reference will 
be drafted in such a manner that the 
commission will not delay consideration 
of the St. Lawrence project.” 

The note also pointed out that it had 
been agreed to refer the St. Lawrence 
project to the commission “immediate- 
ly” and that this phase of the project 
should not be delayed by the new refer- 
ence to the commission of high water 
level problems. 

The International Joint Commission 
consists of three American and three 
Canadian members. It was set up un- 
der the boundary waters treaty of 1909. 


Commission Changes 


SSISTANT Secretary of Interior Dale 
E. Doty’s appointment to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission membership has 
been confirmed by the U. S. Senate. Fol- 
lowing closely upon Senate Commerce 
Committee favorable action, the appoint- 
ment was approved without opposition. 
Doty will serve on the commission, fill- 
ing out the unexpired term of former 
Chairman Mon C. Wallgren. (See, also, 
page 787.) 
President Truman thereupon nomi- 
nated the present FPC chairman, 
Thomas C. Buchanan, for a full 5-year 
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term ending in 1957. Buchanan started 
his career as an FPC member with an 
interim appointment provided during 
congressional adjournment in 1948. Lit- 
tle opposition to confirming Buchanan is 
expected. 

Clarence H. Adams of Connecticut 
has been sworn in as a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
fill the vacancy left when former Chair- 
man McDonald left the SEC to become 
Director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Hell’s Canyon Hearings 


HE Senate Interior Affairs Commit- 

tee was scheduled to open hearings 
on Hell’s Canyon dam in late May, or 
early June, according to the committee's 
chairman, Senator O’Mahoney (Demo- 
crat, Wyoming). The committee will 
take up the Morse Bill (S 2812) which 
is identical to the Murdock Bill (HR 
5743) on which hearings have been held 
in the House. The opposition of the 
Idaho delegation is believed to indicate 
that the bill will not emerge from the 
Senate committee. 

O’Mahoney’s announcement is taken 
as an indication that O’Mahoney will go 
along with the administration (at whose 
request the bill was introduced in the 
House), but the committee majority 
membership has grave doubts about how 
much it can do beyond the holding of 
formal hearings. 


House Passes Santa Margarita 
Bill 

se U. S. House of Representatives 

on May 12th passed and sent to the 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Senate a bill designed to settle a con- 
troversy between the government and 
local residents over waters of Califor- 
nia’s Santa Margarita river. The bill 
was passed without a record vote after a 
dozen House members, both Republican 
and Democratic, spoke for it. There were 
no Opposing speakers. 

Introduced by Representative Clinton 
McKinnon (Democrat, California), the 
bill would authorize construction of the 


$22,000,000 Deluz dam on the river for 
the joint use of Navy installations and 
farmers, mostly avocado growers, in the 
Fallbrook district. 

Supporters of the bill said it would not 
halt a suit the government has filed 
against other water users, but would 
make it unnecessary by furnishing ade- 
quate water both for the Navy’s Camp 
Pendleton Marine base and for private 
owners. 


a 
Michigan 


Cities Must Get Notice of 
Rate Changes 


OVERNOR Williams last month signed 
J into state law a bill requiring that 
all cities be given notices of proposed 


public utility rate increases and prohibit- 
ing the state public service commission 
from acting on rate increase petitions un- 
til receiving a report from its technical 
staff. 


e 
Nebraska 


New Snags in Power Pact 
ae difficulties over Nebraska pub- 


lic power district-Reclamation Bu- 
reau contracts have threatened three 
years of negotiations. Public power dis- 
trict officials recently told members of 
their congressional delegation that the 
immediate prospects are disheartening. 
Criticism of bureau objectives has 
grown since Reclamation’s Federal head- 
quarters refused to go along with terms 
agreed to, in the field, between Ne- 


braskans and bureau regional officials. 

Contract changes sought by the bu- 
reau would endanger the state’s public 
power system and set the stage for fed- 
eralization under bureau aegis, accord- 
ing to power district representatives. The 
bureau takes the position that it must 
support and seek funds for any request 
for bureau power by a power district 
customer. This, power district spokes- 
men said, could lead to the duplication of 
transmission lines or turn the districts 
into a mere wheeling system. 


a 
New York 


New Policy on Pensions 
Announced 


, state public service commission 
recently announced a new policy un- 
der which pensions paid to retired em- 
ployees of companies under its jurisdic- 
tion may be added to other operating 
expenses as a base for rates. 

The commission could not estimate 
how much, if any, increase in consumer 
rates would result from the new policy, 
which is to become effective next Jan- 
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uary Ist, but will be retroactive to last 
January Ist. 

Although there are 2,987 utilities un- 
der regulation by the commission, only 
700 or 800 are large enough to have pen- 
sion costs of considerable size. Of the 
total 2,987 companies regulated by the 
commission, 2,396 are trucking firms, all 
but 150 of which are independent or very 
small companies with no pension plans at 
all. In the other fields coming under the 
commission’s jurisdiction, there are 349 
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bus companies outside New York city, 
130 gas, electric, and steam companies, 
127 telephone and telegraph companies, 
and 100 private waterworks. Most of 
these utilities have pension plans. 

The New York commission first de- 
cided to allow pension costs to be added 
to current operating expense as far back 
as March 9, 1950, when Commissioner 
Spencer B. Eddy wrote in an official 
opinion: “Employee pensions can no 
longer be regarded as gifts or favors, but 
must be treated as part of employee’s 


compensation and allowed as current op- 
erating expenses.” 

Following two years’ study of details, 
the commission has now ruled that “all 
costs of a reasonable pension plan not 
provided heretofore will be allowed as 
operating expense in determining rates.” 

Determination as to whether the pen- 
sion plan is “reasonable,” it was indicat- 
ed, will depend largely on whether the 
plan is acceptable to the Federal inter- 
nal revenue commissioner for tax pur- 


poses. 


West Virginia 


Sanctions Transfer of Stocks 


to state public service commission 
recently sanctioned the transfer of 
stocks by two subsidiaries of the Colum- 
bia Gas System for financing expansion 
programs and the transfer of properties 
by two power firms. 


The United Fuel Gas Company 
sought permission to finance a $13,800,- 
000 construction and gas storage pro- 
gram through a transfer of finances and 
loans with its parent company, the Co- 
lumbia Gas System. United said in the 
joint petition that it would get $10,- 
800,000 through loans and that Colum- 
bia would contribute $3,000,000. 

The transaction also calls for Colum- 
bia to forgive $6,000,000 in loans to 
United and permits short-term advances 
not to exceed $6,350,000. 


In a similar arrangement, Amere Gas 
Utilities Company received permission 
to sell $450,000 worth of loan notes it 
holds to its parent concern, Atlantic Sea- 
board Corporation. Atlantic also will 
purchase 18,000 shares of common stock 
valued at $25. 

Amere said the funds would be used 
to finance an expansion program this 
year for which it would need $928,918. 

The Potomac Light & Power Com- 
pany received permission to acquire all 
of the West Virginia properties of the 
Northern Virginia Power Company by 
transferring a number of shares of its 
stock to the Potomac Edison Company. 
Potomac Edison also will acquire 54,200 
shares of capital stock of the South Penn 
Power Company so South Penn can ac- 
quire the West Virginia properties of the 
Franklin Transmission Company. 


Wisconsin 


State Law Ruled 
Unconstitutional 


TS state supreme court on May 6th 
ruled unconstitutional a state law 
giving county boards the final say on 
scenic values in the construction of 
power dams. Reversing the Dane County 
Circuit Court in two cases, the high state 
tribunal held that appeals to block per- 
mits issued to the Namekagon Hydro 
Company and the Winter Electric Light 
& Power Company must be reviewed. 
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As a result of the court’s unanimous 
decision, written by Justice George Cur- 
rie, the Winter dam case was sent back 
to the circuit court while the Namekagon 
dam case went all the way back to the 
state public service commission. 

The state commission had granted per- 
mits for both dams, stating that the 
county boards already had approved 
them and that there was no point in at- 
tempting to make any findings on the 
basis of recreational values. 
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Progress of Regulation 


Utility Stockholders Not Entitled to Additional Compensation 
For Decline in Value of the Dollar 


7. Wisconsin commission granted 
an electric rate increase, to be effec- 
tive as soon as the initial unit of a new 
generating plant is placed in service, The 
commission concluded that a return of 6 
per cent was just and reasonable. It be- 
lieved that under prevailing market con- 
ditions such a return would permit the 
company to raise additional capital nec- 
essary for public utility purposes at a 
reasonable cost, including a proper pro- 
portion of equity capital. 

Net investment cost was approved as 
a rate base standard despite the com- 
pany’s contention that the commission 
should consider reproduction cost or 
current cost. The commission held that 
it is not required by law to consider 
standards of value other than investment 
cost. 

Herbert B. Dorau, chairman of the 
department of public utilities and trans- 
portation, New York University, urged 
that the rate of return applicable to 
a past-cost rate base should be suffi- 
cient to reflect the decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the past stockholder in- 
vestment due to current inflation. He 
arrived at a return of 7.75 per cent ap- 
plicable to a “past-cost rate base.” 

A return of 6.25 per cent, he conclud- 
ed, would be fair and reasonable if ap- 
plied to a rate base adequately reflecting 
present costs or the investment in terms 
of present legal and economic-size dol- 
lars. Return requirements suggested by 
him exceeded those presented by com- 
pany officers and would require a greater 
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rate increase than that requested by the 
company. 

This disparity in the rate of return 
requirement lies in the definition of the 
capital attraction standard. Mr. Dorau 
considers past investment as captive 
capital with no opportunity to hedge 
against inflation. The commission re- 
jected his theory. It said that stability 
of dollar earnings and relative security 
of investment have been features of util- 
ity investment which have been sought 
after by both investors and those charged 
with the duty of regulation. Conse- 
quently, utilities have been able to secure 
equity capital at relatively low costs. 

The commission observed that the 
ability of utilities to continue to attract 
equity capital at favorable rates during 
the current inflationary period is indica- 
tive of the fact that there still remains a 
substantial segment of the investing pub- 
lic to whom attractiveness of stability of 
earnings and security of investment out- 
weigh the attractiveness of an inflation 
hedge. The plea for a return which would 
compensate stockholders for declines in 
the value of the dollar was considered a 
plea for an escalator clause correspond- 
ing to the cost-of-living clauses in union 
wage contracts and analogous to the 
farm product parity pricing policies of 
the Federal government. 

The commission noted that during any 
period of price inflation there remains a 
very large segment of the public which is 
helpless to protect itself against the ef- 
fects of inflation. It cited the millions of 
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people of small incomes as an example. 
These people, the commission said, would 
be discriminated against by a standard 
of utility rate making which undertakes 
to compensate utility common stockhold- 
ers for price inflation. The commission 
said: 


The refusal of this commission to 
embark upon the course suggested by 
Mr. Dorau is not motivated by a lack 
of courage, but rather a conviction that 
to do so would only aggravate the in- 
equities. Even among the investors in 
this company there would result a 
patent discrimination not only be- 
tween the bond and preferred stock- 
holders on the one hand and the com- 
mon stockholders on the other, but 
also among the common stockholders 
themselves. It would result in a wind- 
fall to these who purchased stock with 
inflated dollars as against those who 
purchased stock with prewar dollars. 

It is simply beyond the power of 
regulatory commissions to cure infla- 
tion or equalize the inequities result- 
ing therefrom. Apparently current 
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purchasers of utility common stocks 
are either oblivious of or unconcerned 
with the need for inflationary hedges, 
So long as the “phenomena” of a will- 
ingness to buy utility common stocks 
on a comparatively low-yield basis 
continues, a regulatory commission 
cannot be regarded as an instrumental- 
ity of discrimination in being guided 
accordingly. 


Furthermore, the commission pointed 
out, the company’s claims with respect 
to the effect of inflation on the cost of 
capital were not supported in the se- 
curity markets. It preferred to accept 
the actual behavior of the market rather 
than speculate as to the future, and as yet 
undisclosed, preferences of investors. In- 
vestors themselves determine the cost of 
equity capital under the basic laws of 
supply and demand and relationship of 
price to earnings. The commission said 
that when and if such investors require 
higher yields on public utility equity se- 
curities, it will accept such requirements. 
Re Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 2-U- 
3691, April 25, 1952. 


One-third of Electric Rate Increase Goes for Taxes 


‘ e- Wisconsin commission author- 
ized a small electric utility to in- 
crease its rates by about $1,800. Over 
one-third of the increase was for the pay- 
ment of additional income taxes. 

The new rates would permit the com- 
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pany to pay increased wages and still 
provide a return slightly in excess of 6 
per cent on a net book value, plus work- 
ing capital, rate base. Re Iron River 
Electric Transmission Co. 2-U-3720, 
April 25, 1952. 


Common Stock Rather than Long-term Debt Disapproved 


4 Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities refused to authorize 
the issuance of common stock to finance 
necessary plant additions and improve- 
ments where the company could finance 
them with a long-term debt issue at a 
considerably lower expense to the public. 
The department said that it must con- 
sider the interests of the ratepayers as 
well as those of the stockholders. The 
issuance of common stock would impose 
an added burden upon the ratepayer. 
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This could be avoided by the issuance of 
long-term debt securities. 

The company’s sole stockholder was 
also the sole holder of its long- and 
short-term indebtedness. If it were as- 
sumed that the stockholder was entitled 
to a 6 per cent return on his capital in- 
vestment in the company, earnings of 
over $300,000 before Federal income 
taxes would be required if the holdings 
were represented completely by common 
stock capital. On a 50 per cent stock 
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and 50 per cent debt ratio, as permitted 
by statute, the company would be re- 
quired to earn only $200,000 to provide 
the same rate of return on equity. Con- 
sequently, the department concluded 
that it was contrary to the public inter- 
est to authorize common stock. It said: 


We reach this conclusion with con- 
siderable reluctance as the department 
has generally endeavored not to inter- 
fere with management in its decisions 
as to the methods used to raise addi- 
tional capital funds. However, we be- 


REGULATION 


lieve it is our duty, in the public in- 
terest, to keep down the cost of capital 
if it is evident that the financial sta- 
bility of the utility will not be seriously 
affected. 


The department found that the issu- 
ance of additional long-term debt would 
result in a debt ratio of slightly under 37 
per cent as compared with 63 per cent 
stock and surplus. It did not believe that 
such a ratio was excessive. Re Old 
Colony Gas Co. DPU 9866, March 5, 
1952. 
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Electric Company Authorized to Furnish Natural Gas Service 


N electric company was authorized 
by the Missouri commission to 
construct, own, operate, and maintain 
natural gas transmission lines and a gas 
distribution system. A natural gas com- 
pany serving an adjacent area inter- 
vened and claimed that with its presently 
installed and authorized facilities it could 
render, within this territory, a more ade- 
quate service on a more economic basis 
than could be rendered by the electric 
company. 

The commission believed that the elec- 
tric company would be able to serve the 
public long before the intervener could 
do so. 

It concluded that it should not deny 
the inhabitants in the territory the right 
to obtain gas at the first opportunity it 
is offered to them. 

Commissioner Williams dissented on 
the ground that it was contrary to the 
public interest to permit an established 
electric utility to enter the natural gas 
business in conjunction with its electric 
operations. He pointed out that the un- 
derlying problem was recognized by 
Congress when it enacted the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. This 
particular problem has been thoroughly 
considered and extensively discussed by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Commissioner Williams recognized, 
however, that there were no similar 
provisions in the state law inhibiting 
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the common ownership of gas and elec- 
tric utilities. 

In several instances among the utilities 
in the state there is a commingling of 
electric and gas service under single 
ownership and management. But these 
situations arose many years ago when 
the natural conflicts between the two 
services were not so pronounced as they 
are now, in view of the technological ad- 
vances in the use of electricity and gas. 
In these cases the two services have be- 
come so adjusted to each other as not to 
be objectionable except for the difficulty 
encountered in making separations and 
allocating the property and expenses for 
rate-making purposes. 

In the present case, the end result 
would be a single utility company, 83 
per cent of whose utility plant would be 
electric, serving a long-established busi- 
ness, and 17 per cent would be gas, serv- 
ing a new and undeveloped field which in 
many respects is either now being served 
or could be as well served by electricity. 
The people in the area are unaccustomed 
to the use of natural gas and must be 
educated in its use. The service must be 
aggressively sold to the people. Commis- 
sioner Williams felt that if the company 
favored the more profitable and desirable 
electric business, its incentive would be 
to sell electricity and retard the sale of 
natural gas. Re Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Co. Case No. 11,972, January 
11, 1952. 
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Utility May Pass Income Tax Increase on to the Public 


5 Tennessee commission ap-_ penses and cited a Supreme Court case, 
proved telephone rates which were Georgia R. & Power Co. v. Railroad 
the minimum necessary to enable acom- Commission, 262 US 625, PUR 1923D 
pany to earn enough to pay operating 1, in which the Court stated flatly that 
costs and taxes and to afford sufficient income taxes were a proper operating 
savings to attract additional capital re- charge. 
quired to further the company’s im- A return allowance of 6 per cent was 
provement and expansion programs. considered fair and a rate schedule ap- 
The commission said that it had no proved which would provide this return, 
alternative but to pass Federal income Re Inter-Mountain Teleph. Co., Inc. 
taxes on to the public as operating ex- Docket No. U-3222, March 17, 1952. 
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Automatic Answering and Recording Service Approved on 
Experimental Basis 


‘to Michigan commission approved message to the calling party. The call- 
an application filed by a telephone ing party may then leave a message 
company for authority to offer automatic which is recorded and which can be 
answering and recording service to its reproduced at the customer’s con- 
customers on an experimental basis and venience. Thus, the calling party's 
for authority to establish rates for such name, telephone number, message, his 
service. order for goods or services, or other 
The company, in its application, indi- information, is recorded. 
cated that ee ee “| = ‘ype The commission indicated that it was 
of service and that it Me ekich to gem aware that complaints had been filed 
and maintain devices whic P pes onl with the Federal Communications Com- 
mit automatic i - Batony 'N§ mission against the “foreign attachment” 
at unattended te — - mF nage provisions of the interstate tariffs of Bell 
fering in any way with the furnis ‘/?" system companies, and also that a pro- 
satisfactory telephone service to the ceeding initiated by the Federal Com- 
—_. —_ : munications Commission involving the 
The commission described the pro- use of telephone answering devices in in- 
— eng ” these words: , . terstate and foreign service was pending 
uch devices are proposed to e commission stated that the authori- 
physically connected directly to the zation given in the instant proceeding 
telephone line. The customer will re- was without prejudice to a final deter- 
cord on a disc or other suitable media mination of the issues involved in the 
the message he wishes calling parties FCC proceedings in so far as the same 
to receive. Application of the ringing might relate to this company’s intrastate 
current to the line will activate the service. Re Michigan Bell Teleph. Co. 
mechanism which reproduces the T7-252-52.10, April 8, 1952. 
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Electric Power Contract Illegal under Antitrust Laws 


HE United States Court of Appeals sale was invalid under the antitrust laws. 
affirmed a district court order hold- The contract in question was made 
ing that a contract between three com- among Pennsylvania Water & Power 
panies engaged in the business of gen- Company, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
erating electric energy for sale at whole- Light & Power Company, and the Safe 
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Harbor Water Power Corporation. 
Penn Water and Consolidated had de- 
veloped and financed Safe Harbor, and 
each held one-half of the voting stock. 
The contract provided, in effect, that 
Consolidated (a Maryland corporation) 
should be entitled to all the electric ca- 
pacity and energy available to Penn (a 
Pennsylvania corporation) from one of 
its plants on the Susquehanna river and 
most of the energy produced by Safe 
Harbor, which energy would reach Con- 
slidated through Penn’s transmission 
lines. In return for this, Consolidated 
agreed to pay Penn its operating ex- 
penses. 

The district court, after examining the 
terms of the agreement, had ruled that 


.. . its affront to the act consists of 
the investiture of Penn and Consoli- 


dated with the absolute power to re- 
strict the other, in the use and enjoy- 
ment by such other, of its rightful en- 
titlement in Safe Harbor’s production, 
as well as to restrict Safe Harbor in 
its freedom of contract and action 
generally. 


The court of appeals did not consider 
that the Federal Power Commission’s 
approval of the contract in question in a 
rate proceeding established its validity. 
The contract, the court said, was illegal 
in its inception under the antitrust laws 
and could not later become legal and 
valid. Consolidated Gas, E. L. & Power 
Co. et al. v. Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co. et al. 194 F2d 89, affirming 
(1951) 90 PUR NS 409, 97 F Supp 
952. 


2 


Fee Claimants in Reorganization May Not Trade in 
Affected Securities 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in passing upon applica- 
tions for fees and compensation in con- 
nection with a previously approved hold- 
ing company reorganization plan, con- 
sidered standards applied by the Federal 
courts in bankruptcy cases. It tried to 
effect the simplification objectives of the 
Holding Company Act as economically 
as possible and at a minimum of expense 
to the estate. The commission sought to 
protect the reorganization estate from 
exorbitant charges and at the same time 
to grant fair compensation to partici- 
pants so as to afford adequate public rep- 
resentation in the reorganization process. 
Compensation may be paid for services 
which have contributed to the plan ulti- 
mately approved, to the defeat of a pro- 
posed plan found to be unsatisfactory, or 
which have otherwise contributed to the 
development of the reorganization pro- 
ceedings. The primary factor, the com- 
mission said, is the amount of benefit con- 
ferred upon the estate or its security 
holders. 
Other factors considered were the 
necessity of the services, duplication of 
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efforts, the intricacy and magnitude of 
the problems involved, time necessarily 
spent, experience and ability of the ap- 
plicants, the size of the estate and its 
ability to pay, and conflicts of interest. 
The commission also examined the ex- 
tent to which claimant’s efforts were 
motivated by personal or special inter- 
ests, and whether the efforts unreason- 
ably delayed or were detrimental to the 
proceedings. 

The commission said that representa- 
tives of security holders in reorganiza- 
tion proceedings owe a duty of single- 
minded devotion free from any taint of 
adverse interest or desire for personal 
enrichment. Where there are purchases 
or sales of securities by those entrusted 
with a fiduciary responsibility, there ex- 
ists the potentiality that the conduct of 
such fiduciary may be influenced by the 
desire for personal gain out of the se- 
curity transactions. The reorganization 
process presents opportunities for ob- 
taining information not generally avail- 
able to the public, or at a time prior to 
public disclosure. 

The subjection of public security hold- 
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ers to the risk that their representatives 
and fiduciaries may put motives of per- 
sonal profit above allegiance to the se- 
curity holders or the estate must be 
avoided. 

In observing that the allowance of 
reasonable compensation for service 
rendered in a reorganization “necessar- 
ily implies loyal and disinterested serv- 
ice,” the commission said: 


In the course of discussions between 
management and representatives of 
security holders, management fre- 
quently submits information which is 
not readily available to the public and 
which may be used by those seeking to 
profit from trading in securities affect- 
ed by the reorganization. There can 
be no assurance that such persons 
fairly represent their class. When such 


persons participate in negotiating 
terms of a plan, and management pre- 
sents the resulting agreement as a 
compromise plan, it cannot be said to 
carry the same stamp of true arm’s- 
length bargaining. It is essential that 
those who are working out the prob- 
lems of a company under § 11 concern 
themselves solely with the interests of 
their class and the estate, and this is 
no less true of management and its 
counsel than of committees and their 
counsel and expert advisers. Other- 
wise there cannot be the full dis- 
closure and free discussion essential to 
working out the conflicting claims of 
the various interests. 


Re Electric Power & Light Corp. File 
Nos. 54-139, 59-12, Release No. 11175, 
April 21, 1952. 
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Reviewing Court May Not Amend Commission Order 


2 supreme court of New Mexico 
reversed a trial court order which 
modified a commission decision granting 
a motor carrier certificate and pointed 
out that the trial court had exceeded its 
authority. 

After a commission has issued its de- 


cision, the supreme court ruled, a re- 
viewing court may either affirm it or va- 
cate it but may not change or amend the 
order by holding part of it lawful and 
other parts unlawful. Transcontinental 
Bus System v. State Corp. Commission, 
241 P2d 829. 
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Other Important Rulings 


HE United States Court of Appeals 

held that misrepresentation with 
respect to the distribution of stock and 
failure to make full disclosures concern- 
ing the behavior of a principal stockhold- 
er was sufficient to justify the denial of 
a license to operate an AM radio station, 
for which a permit to construct had been 
previously granted, and the denial of a 
permit to construct an FM station. Inde- 
pendent Broadcasting Co. v. Federal 
Communications Commission, 193 F2d 
900. 


Wage increases contingent upon the 
approval of increased rates, according to 
the Wisconsin commission, may not be 
considered in a rate proceeding; con- 
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sideration will be given only to firm com- 
mitments as to such increases. Re Bald- 
win Teleph. Co. 2-U-3711, March 21, 
1952. 


The United States Court of Claims 
held that a jeep, for the purpose of rail- 
road freight classification, was a pas- 
senger vehicle. Atchison, T. & S. F. R. 
Co. v. United States, 101 F Supp 889. 


The Alabama Supreme Court held 
that authority to operate a motorbus 
carrier should not have been granted a 
so-called riding club which purchased 
busses used to transport its colored mem- 
bers to and from work, where such 
members refused to ride on an existing 
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carrier, whose facilities were adequate, 
for purely personal reasons. Public 
Service Commission v. Higginbotham, 
56 So2d 401. 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities held that pupils’ transit 
fares should be one-half adult one-way 
fares, and, notwithstanding that such a 
policy would effect a reduction in pupils’ 
fares upon an application for a general 
increase, such a differential should be in- 
creased because a higher price for pupils’ 
tickets would be unjust, unreasonable, 
and discriminatory. Re Interstate 
Transit Corp. DPU 9667, February 8, 
1952. 


An air carrier’s application for a cer- 
tificate permitting it to operate between 
several Pacific islands was denied by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board because the 
probable cost of the proposed service to 
the government, initially and in the fore- 
seeable future, appeared to be too high 
in relation to the prospective public 
benefits. Re Coleman (Samoan Airlines) 
Docket No. 4579, January 9, 1952. 


The Alabama Supreme Court dis- 
missed an appeal from a commission 
order striking a petition for rehearing of 
an order granting a motor carrier certifi- 
cate where an appellate court had previ- 
ously held that the motor carrier was en- 
titled to such certificate and where the 
supreme court had subsequently ruled 
that such decree was a final order and 
was the law of the case, because the com- 
mission could take no further action ex- 
cept to issue the certificate so long as the 
facts remained substantially the same. 
Baggett Transp. Co. Inc. v. Avery 
Freight Lines, Inc. 56 So2d 669. 


The United States District Court held 
that the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted authority to 
purchase the operating rights of a motor 
carrier in interstate commerce did not 
prevent the commission from reopening 
the proceeding for reconsideration on the 
record and properly reverse its position 
and deny the application without any 
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new evidence if the commission believed 
a mistake had been made. Shein v. 
United States, 102 F Supp 320. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals held 
that a proposed short track, 5.75 miles 
long, from a railroad yard to an indus- 
trial plant was a spur or industrial, rath- 
er than an extension, track, and construc- 
tion over county roads could not be en- 
joined under the Interstate Commerce 
Act, because a certificate was not re- 
quired. Jefferson County v. Louisville & 
N. R. Co. 245 SW2d 611. 


The Colorado commission denied au- 
thority to transport livestock under a 
private carrier permit, notwithstanding 
the fact that existing common carriers 
failed to protest and none had authority 
to haul livestock, where no customers 
appeared at the hearing to state that they 
needed and would use the proposed serv- 
ice. Re Robb, Application No. 11634- 
PP, Decision No. 38305, March 26, 
1952. 


The New Jersey Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities noted that, in a proceeding 
to discontinue certain railway passenger 
trains, revenues and patronage are gen- 
erally recognized as dependable measures 
of the extent of the use of service, but 
provide a less dependable gauge to test 
the requirements of public convenience 
and necessity, which is the paramount 
consideration rather than the failure to 
earn a proper return. Re Pennsylvania 
R. Co. Docket No, 5936, April 9, 1952. 


The Wisconsin commission modified 
proposed telephone rates so that a return 
of 6.5 per cent would be realized. Re 
Farmer's Mut. Teleph. Co. 2-U-3690, 
April 10, 1952. 


The Wisconsin commission disallowed 
proposed telephone rates that would 
yield a return of 7.6 per cent and pre- 
scribed rates that would yield a return 
of 6.5 per cent. Re Midway Teleph. Co. 
2-U-3705, April 9, 1952. 


The supreme court of Nevada ruled 
JUNE 5, 1952 
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that a railroad was not required, under 
a “full crew statute,” to include a fire- 
man on the crew of its diesel trains when 
the evidence indicated that a fireman was 
not necessary on diesel trains, either to 
fulfill the usual duties of this position or 
to further the performance by the crew 
of its essential duties in regard to public 
safety. Western Pacific R. Co. v. State, 
241 P2d 846. 


The Wisconsin commission author- 
ized the removal of a spur track from a 
street in a municipality and authorized 
the establishment of a new grade cross- 
ing where good cause appeared to exist 
for the removal of the spur track and 
where the new crossing would not in- 
crease the hazard to users of the highway 
but would promote the public safety and 
public convenience. Re Chicago, B. & 
QO. R. Co. 2-R-2477, April 24, 1952. 


The South Dakota commission held 
that the financial inability or poverty of 
the owner of a telephone company is not 
a good defense for failure to discharge 
his public duty or his refusal to comply 
with an order to make admittedly neces- 
sary service improvements. Public 
Utilities Commission v. Palmer (Spencer 
Teleph. Exchange) F-2352, March 28, 
1952. 


The Wisconsin commission, in ap- 
proving a telephone company’s applica- 
tion for a rate increase, directed the com- 
pany to raise its proposed residence one- 
party rates 20 cents, lower the 2-party 
rate 15 cents, and the 4-party rate 25 
cents per month, in order to obtain a 
more normal distribution of customers 
among the respective grades of service. 
Re Cumberland Teleph. Co. 2-U-3704, 
April 22, 1952. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
S not 
large 
mply . , 
ees- | Re Interstate Power Company of Wisconsin 


ublic 


encer 
1 28, 2-U-3622 
March 27, 1952 

ap- PPLICATION by electric company for authority to increase 
lica- A rates; granted in modified form. 
— Return, § 87— Electric company — Adjustment for tax savings to parent company. 
one- y . 
arty 1. A return of about 5.6 per cent on the rate base of an electric company 
e 25 was considered reasonable in view of the fact that it reflected a special ad- 
in 8 justment allocating to the company a portion of income tax savings enjoyed 
mers by its parent company, p. 34. 
vice. Expenses, § 83 — Payments to parent company — Services under contract. 
704, 2. Operating expenses of an electric company, including amounts prorated 


to such company by a parent company, were considered reasonable where 
such services were rendered under an agreement providing that accounting, 

—_ purchasing, sales promotion, and billing expenses not directly assignable to 
either company should be prorated either on the basis of meters, as in the 
case of billing expense, or operating revenues, as in the case of all other 
expenses listed, the agreement providing further that the parent company 
would provide engineering and meter testing services when required, on 
a direct charge basis, such services to be furnished at cost, p. 35. 


Return, § 41 — Subsidiary electric company — Capital structure — Income tax 
savings of parent company. 
3. An electric company having a capitalization entirely of common stock, 
but which is a wholly owned subsidiary of a company benefiting from in- 
: come tax savings by reason of its capital structure including bonds subject 
to interest and amortization expenses, should benefit in the same proportion 
that its capitalization bears to the total, p. 36. 


Return, § 41 — Cost of common stock capital — Capitalization of subsidiary — 
Depreciation adjustment of parent company. 

4. An adjustment should be made, in developing the cost of common stock 
capital of a parent company and of a subsidiary which is applicable to the 
subsidiary, to reverse the effect of a transfer from capital surplus to the 
depreciation reserve account of the parent company (required in a reorgani- 
zation), where such transfer had the effect of decreasing the total common 
stock equity upon which the return requirement of the parent company is 
based but the reserve deficiency requiring such transfer had nothing to do 
with the subsidiary company, p. 36. 





Expenses, § 57 — Interest on customers’ deposits. 
5. Interest on customers’ deposits should be added to the return requirement 
developed on a capitalization base to obtain the required net operating reve- 
nue of an electric company, p. 37. 
Return, § 87 — Electric company. 
6. Rates which would produce a return of 6.58 per cent for a subsidiary 
[3] 33 93 PUR NS 
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electric company were held to be excessive, and rates were designed to pro- 
vide a return of 5.6 per cent, comparable to a return of about 6.4 per cent 
before the allocation of income tax savings resulting from interest on the 
bonds of the parent company, p. 38. 


By the Commission: Interstate 
Power Company of Wisconsin on 
July 26, 1951, filed an application 
with the Commission for authority to 
increase certain of its rates for elec- 
tric service. Notice of investigation 
and hearing and assessment of costs 
was issued on August 7, 1951. 


Hearing was held on September 7, 
1951, at Madison before examiner 
John S. Cavanaugh. On November 
7, 1951, the Commission directed that 
the proceedings be reopened. Second 
hearing was held on December 4, 
1951, at Madison before examiner 
E. M. Downey. Oral argument was 
held before the Commission on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952, at Madison. 


APPEARANCES at first hearing: In- 
terstate Power Company, by M. L. 
Kapp, Vice President, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Doyle Jurney, manager, Lan- 
caster, and Glen H. Bell, Attorney, 
Madison. 


In opposition: City of Lancaster, 
by Richard W. Orton, Attorney, 
Lancaster; city of Prairie du Chien, 
by F. J. Antoine, City Attorney, 
Prairie du Chien. 

In proper person: Milton R. Mel- 
house, Attorney, Lancaster. 

Of the Commission staff: Robert 


G. Dudley, rates and research depart- 
ment. 


APPEARANCES at second hearing: 
Interstate Power Company, by M. L. 
Kapp, Vice President, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Doyle Jurney, Manager, Lan- 
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caster, Glen H. Bell, Attorney, Madi- 
son. 

In opposition: City of Lancaster, 
by Richard W. Orton, Attorney, Lan- 
caster; city of Prairie du Chien, by 
F. J. Antoine, Attorney, Prairie du 
Chien. 

Of the Commission staff: Robert 
G. Dudley, rates and research depart- 
ment, and A. R. Colbert, accounts 
and finance department. 

APPEARANCES at oral argument: 
Interstate Power Company, by Glen 
H. Bell, Attorney, Madison. 

In opposition: F. J. Antoine, At- 
torney, Prairie du Chien. 

Of the Commission staff: A. R. 
Colbert, Chief accounts and _ finance 
department, E. M. Downey, Rate 
Analyst, and R. G. Dudley, Statis- 
tician, rates and research department. 


[1] Applicant seeks rate increases 
totaling approximately $73,720 an- 
nually, based upon sales during the 
12-month period ending October 31, 


1951. The rates approved herein, on 
the same basis, are designed to yield 
increased revenues of approximately 
$33,200 annually. During the 12- 
month period ending October 3], 
1951, applicant had gross operating 
revenues of $1,039,996 and, after cer- 
tain pro forma adjustments, would 
have had net operating revenue, after 
taxes, of $88,882. The indicated in- 
crease in gross revenues herein con- 
templated of $33,200 (or about 3.3 
per cent) will provide added net oper- 
ating revenues of about $15,000, or a 
total of $103,882. This amounts to 
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RE INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY OF WIS. 


a return of about 5.6 per cent on the 
rate base of $1,855,806. This rate 
of return is considered reasonable in 
view of the fact that it reflects a spe- 
cial adjustment allocating to the appli- 
cant a portion of income tax savings 
enjoyed by the applicant’s parent com- 
pany, Interstate Power Company of 
Delaware. 

Applicant furnishes electric service 
to approximately 7,000 customers lo- 
cated in 19 incorporated communities, 
about 13 unincorporated communi- 
ties, and a number of rural areas in 
Grant, Crawford, and Richland coun- 
ties in southwestern Wisconsin. In 
addition, the company supplies energy 
for resale to three municipal utilities. 
Largest communities served are Lan- 
caster and Prairie du Chien. 

Rates involved in the present pro- 
ceeding include the company’s resi- 
dential, commercial, water-heating, 
rural, and general power rates. No 
change has been requested in whole- 
sale rates, large-industrial power 
rates, street-lighting rates, or munic- 
ipal-pumping rates. 

The Interstate Power Company of 
Wisconsin is, in effect, an operating 
division of the utility system operated 
by its parent company, Interstate 
Power Company of Delaware. Oper- 
ating expenses reported by the appli- 
cant are, in part, incurred by the Dela- 
ware company in operating the entire 
system and allocated to the Wisconsin 
company. It is also true that the ap- 
plicant purchases a large part of its 
power supply from Interstate Power 
Company of Delaware. 

In view of the close relationship 
between the two affiliated companies a 
review of the payments made by the 


former to the latter for services ren- 
dered is appropriate. 


Power Purchased 

The rate under which applicant 
purchases power from the Interstate 
Power Company of Delaware is set 
forth in a contract filed with this 
Commission in April, 1937. This 
rate is subject to the approval of this 
Commission under § 196.52, Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, dealing with affiliated 
interests. It is also subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Applicant submitted a study cover- 
ing the production and transmission 
costs of Interstate Power Company of 
Delaware. This study supports the 
reasonableness of the rate applicable 
to sales to the Wisconsin company. 
The average cost of energy per kilo- 


watt hour under this rate during each 
of the past four years was as follows: 


We are of the opinion that for the 
purposes of this case the costs in- 
curred by the applicant for energy 
purchased from Interstate Power 
Company of Delaware are reasonable. 


Accounting Department Expense, 
Purchasing Department Ex- 
pense, Sales Promotion Expense, 
Billing Expense 

[2] On January 26, 1939, Inter- 
state Power Company of Wisconsin 
filed with this Commission an agree- 
ment entered into with Interstate 

Power Company of Delaware under 

which the latter company agreed to 

supply the above services to the for- 
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mer. Under this agreement, all of 
the expenses listed under the above- 
caption which are not directly assign- 
able to either company are prorated 
either on the basis of meters, as in the 
case of billing expense, or operating 
revenues, as in the case of all other 
expenses listed. 

The agreement further provided 
that Interstate Power Company of 
Wisconsin would be provided engi- 
neering and meter testing services 


Distribution Expense 


Customers Accounting and Collecting Expense . 


Sales Promotion Expense ........ 
Administrative and General Expense 


Total (excluding Production and Transmission) 


The applicant does not fare badly in 
the above comparison. For the pur- 
poses of this case, we are of the opin- 
ion that reported operating expenses 
may be considered reasonable, includ- 
ing the amounts prorated to the Wis- 
consin company. 


Income Taxes 

[3,4] The capitalization of the ap- 
plicant consists entirely of common 
stock all of which is owned by Inter- 
state Power Company of Delaware. 
The capital structure of the latter 
company as of December 31, 1950, 
included $28,000,000 in bonds. In- 
terest and amortization expenses on 
these bonds amount to $1,029,338 
annually. As is shown in Exhibit 12, 
the total resultant savings in income 
taxes amount to $535,256. Since all 
of the bonds are on the books of the 
Delaware company no part of this 
savings has been reflected in the oper- 
ations of the Wisconsin company. 
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when required, on a direct charge 
basis, such services to be furnished 
at cost. 

This Commission has accepted the 
above agreement, subject to further { 
investigation. We are of the opinion 
that the arrangement, if carried out 
properly, should be equitable. The 
following comparison of expense 
ratios supplies an indication of how 
the agreement has worked out in 
practice. 


Expense per Customer Ratio in 1950 


Interstate All Classes 
Power A and B Private 
Company Electric Utilities 


We are of the opinion that the Wis- 
consin company should benefit in the 
same proportion that its capitalization 
bears to the total. This has been ac- 
complished by a special adjustment 
shown in Exhibit 12 in developing 
the total return requirement of the 
Wisconsin company. 


Total Return Requirement of Inter- 
state Power Company of Wis- 
consin 

In developing the total return re- 

quirement for Interstate Power Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, Exhibit 12 shows 
that the cost of common stock capital 
to the parent company as of December | 
31, 1950, was 14.48 per cent. This 
was obtained by relating the total 
earnings required to maintain present 
dividends, assuming 70 per cent of 
earnings will be paid out as dividends, 
to total common stock equity. 

Interstate Power Company of Dela- 
ware (the parent company) under- 
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RE INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY OF WIS. 


went a thorough reorganization dur- 
ing 1948 under Securities and Ex- 
change Commission orders. At the 
time that this reorganization took 


™ place the depreciation reserve carried 


on the books of the company was 
judged to be inadequate and for that 
reason, an entry transferring $2,150,- 
000 from capital surplus to the depre- 
ciation reserve account was made. 
It may readily be seen that this entry 
had the effect of decreasing the total 
common stock equity upon which the 
above return requirement of 14.48 per 
cent is based. 

The reserve deficiency which occa- 
sioned the above adjustment had 
nothing to do with the applicant. A 
special adjustment was therefore 
made in Exhibit 12 reversing the ef- 
fect of this entry in obtaining the cost 
of common stock capital which is ap- 
plicable to the Wisconsin company. 
This adjustment lowered the cost of 
common stock capital to 12.32 per 
cent. 


Applicant strongly objects to the 
above adjustment on the ground that 
it is unjust to single out this item 
which is one of many adjustments 
made at the time of the reorganization 


for special treatment. We are of the 
opinion that the adjustment is reason- 
able and, in fact, necessary, since any 
other treatment would of necessity 
require Wisconsin ratepayers to pay 
higher rates than they would have 
paid if no deficiency had been present 
in the reserve for depreciation on the 
books of the parent company. 


Exhibit 12 combines the 12.32 per 
cent allowed on common stock equity 


with actual costs of senior securities 
to obtain an over-all return require- 
ment for the applicant of 6.17 per cent 
before the special income tax adjust- 
ment. Applicant’s share of the in- 
come tax savings resulting from 
funded debt on the books of the par- 
ent company lowers this requirement 
to 4.99 per cent. A further adjust- 
ment to allow for income taxes pay- 
able by the Delaware company upon 
dividends paid by the Wisconsin 
company, assuming 95 per cent of 
Wisconsin earnings are paid out in 
dividends, brings the total return re- 
quirement for Interstate Power Com- 
pany of Wisconsin to 5.39 per 
cent. 


[5] Since the above requirement is 
developed on a capitalization base it 
should be applied to the capitalization 
of the applicant in order to obtain the 
total dollar earnings required. The 
average capitalization during the 12- 
month period ending October 31, 
1951, was $1,885,442. Application of 
the 5.39 per cent return requirement to 
this figure indicates the dollar require- 
ment to be $101,625. Interest on 
customers’ deposits during the same 
12-month period should be added to 
obtain the required net operating rev- 
enue, $102,693. If this figure is re- 
lated to the book value rate base 
shown below the return requirement 
on such a base is shown to be 5.53 per 
cent. 


A pro forma income account cover- 
ing applicant’s operations during the 
12-month period ending October 31, 
1951, after giving effect to certain 
adjustments is set forth below: 
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Operating revenue 

Power purchased 

Other operation 

Maintenance 

Depreciation 

Taxes, other than income taxes .. 
Federal and state income taxes ... 


Total deduction 


Net operating revenue 


1 Reflects increased wages on an annual basis. 
2 Exclusive of federal energy tax. 
8 Based on 1952 tax rates. 


A book value rate base reflecting 
average values covering the same 12- 
month period is presented below: 


Average utility plant 2,366,236 


Add: 
Average materials and supplies .. 
Working capital allowance (10% 
of operating expenses, exclud- 
ing power purchased) 
Deduct : 
Average Reserve for Depreciation 
Average Contributions in Aid of 
Construction 


41,369 


18,905 
563,022 
7,682 


$1,855,806 
4.79% 


Book Value Rate Base 
Rate of Return (present rates) 


We are of the opinion that the 
above rate base is reasonable for use 
in these proceedings. The rate of re- 
turn earned is not adequate and an 
increase in rates appears to be justi- 
fied. 

[6] Applicant proposes increased 
rates which would result in increased 
gross revenues of approximately $73,- 
720 annually. After allowing for in- 
creased income taxes this increase 
would result in increased net operat- 
ing revenue of approximately $33,300 
and the rate of return indicated on the 
rate base shown above would be 6.58 
per cent. We are of the opinion that 
this is excessive. 

We have designed rates which will 
yield approximately $33,200 in in- 


creased gross revenues annually. 
Only those rate schedules covered in 
the application are affected. The net 
increase after allowance for increased 
taxes is approximately $15,000 and 
the rate of return indicated is 5.6 per 
cent. This is comparable to a return 
of about 6.4 per cent before the alloca- 
tion of income tax savings resulting 
from interest on the bonds of the par- 
ent company. It is, in our opinion, 
entirely adequate. 


Findings of Ultimate Fact 


The Commission finds the following 
ultimate facts : 

1. That the existing rates of Inter- 
state Power Company of Wisconsin 
applicable to residential service, rural 
service, commercial lighting service, 
small power service, and all electric 
water heating service are unreason- 
able and unjust because of inade- 
quacy. 

2. That the sum of $1,855,806 
constitutes a reasonable and proper 
base for rate-making purposes herein. 

3. That the rates ordered herein 
will yield a return of approximately 
5.6 per cenit on the above rate base 
which rate of return is a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of return and which rates 
are reasonable and just. 


Conclusions of Law 


The Commission therefore con- 
cludes : 

That it has jurisdiction under 
$§ 196.02, 196.20, and 196.37 to en- 
ter an order authorizing the applicant 
to apply revised rates in accordance 
with the above findings of fact and 
that such an order should be entered. 
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Re New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation 


Case 15594 
January 29, 1952 


NVESTIGATION of electric company’s proposed rate increase; 
I proposed rates, with exception of rates for one district, per- 
mitted to go into effect and suspended as to the one district. 


Expenses, § 9 — Proposed increases — Effect on rates. 
1. Increases in operating expenses which have not yet come into effect should 
not be allowed as operating charges for rate-making purposes, p. 41. 

Rates, § 351 — Electricity — Commercial and residential customers. 
2. The general tendency in electric rate making is to require commercial 
customers to pay a slightly higher rate than normal residential customers, 
p. 42. 

Rates, § 339 — Method of increase — Electric company. 
3. An electric company’s application of a greater percentage increase to 
customers lying in the category between residential and large industrial 
groups, who were presently paying less than their proportionate share, was 
considered reasonable in the interest of simplification of the company’s rate 
structure, p. 42. 

Return, § 87— Electric company. 
4. An electric company’s proposed rate increase which would result in a re- 
turn of about 5.7 per cent was authorized, p. 43. 


* 


for Corning Glass Works; Cross and 
Steates (by J. Theodore Cross), 
Utica, Attorneys, for the town of Long 
Lake. 


Eppy, Commissioner : 


APPEARANCES: Lawrence E. 
Walsh, Counsel (by Samuel R. Madi- 
son, Principal Attorney), for the 
Public Service Commission; Naylon, 


Foster, Shepard & Aronson (by E. B. This is a 


Naylon and George Foster, Jr.), New 
York, Attorneys, for New York State 
Electric and Gas Corporation; James 
D. Curry, Town Attorney, Indian 
Lake, for the town of Indian Lake; 
Carroll H. Shaw, New York, Con- 
sulting Engineer, representing Nation- 
al Electric Service Corporation; 
Henry H. Sayles, Corning, Attorney, 


39 


. proceeding brought by the Commis- 


sion to determine whether certain pro- 
posed electric rates of the New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation 
should be suspended. The rates were 
filed November 15, 1951, to become ef- 
fective February 1, 1952, and provide 
for an increase in revenue of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 
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In addition to evidence presented by 
the company, certain customers of the 
company objected to the proposed 
rates. The largest industrial user, 
Corning Glass, representatives of a 
number of so-called small power users 
and counsel representing the custom- 
ers in the so-called Long Lake district 
appeared and objected. Their objec- 
tion, however, was not so much direct- 
ed at the total amount of the increase 
as to the distribution and the form of 
rate. The representative for the small 
power users advocated an across-the- 
board percentage increace rather than 
the rates proposed. The representative 
of Corning Glass, in the main, took the 
position that industrial customers were 
already paying an increase in rates by 
reason of the coal adjustment clause 
which does not affect residential cus- 
tomers. 


The consideration of the question, 


Sales of Electric Energy 
Other Electric Revenues 


Total Electric Operating Revenues 


Operating Expenses 
Depreciation 
SY ED ire hiwaiddienadcesecdbekeuse 


Total Operating Revenue Deductions 


Net Operating Revenues 
Income Taxes . 


Operating Income 


Average Rate Base 
Rate of Return 


The figures for the year 1951-Ad- 
justed give effect to the changes 
which occurred during the year includ- 
ing the elimination of a nonrecurring 
item. In comparison with 1951 fig- 
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Year 1951 


$46,820,000 


therefore, divides itself into two sub- 
jects: 

First: Is the company in need of 
additional revenue ? 

Second: Is the form of the rate 
and the method of raising what 
revenue is needed proper? 


The Company's Need for 
Additional Revenue 


The company’s balance sheets at 
December 31, 1950, and at October 
31, 1951, the latest available date, and 
the company’s income statement for 
the electric department for the year 
1951 based upon eleven months’ act- 
ual and one month’s estimate follow 
(Tables 1 and 2): [Tables omitted.] 

The company offered certain esti- 
mates as to expected earnings in 1952 
for the electric department. For com- 
parison with 1951, the following sum- 
mary can be made of the company’s 
estimates : 


Year 1952 
Adjusted Present Rates 
(Ex. 4) (Ex. 5) 
50,730,000 
810,000 


Year 1952 
Proposed Rates 
(Ex. 5) 

53,500,000 
99,000 810,000 





$47,619,000 


51,540,000 54,310,000 





$28,400,200 


30,450,000 30,450,000 
4,709,000 


4,235,000 


4,066,042 
3,741,280 





$36,207,522 


39,311,000 39,394,000 





$11,411,478 


$6,734,078 


12,229,000 
4,441,600 


14,916,000 
6,308,000 





7,787,400 8,608,000 





$137,365,000 





154,369,000 
5.58% 


154,369,000 
5.04% 


4.90% 


ures (Table 2), revenues increased by 
$29,000 due to an increase in the fuel 
adjustment clause. Adjustments in 
operating expenses include $131,300 
for wage increases granted during the 
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year, $33,000 for increased pensions 
and insurance costs, $57,700 for in- 
creased Workmen’s Compensation 
and public liability costs, $67,600 for 
increases in the cost of fuel, a deduc- 
tion of $122,400 for retubing boilers, 
and a decrease of $9,000 in mer- 
chandise and jobbing expenses. Ad- 
justments in operating taxes, include 
a decrease of $858,100, representing 
the elimination of the Federal En- 
ergy Tax and a decrease of $60,000 
in the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Tax. Income taxes increased 
by $788,900 reflecting the increases 
in tax rates. 

The figures for the year 1952, with 
present rates, represent the compa- 
ny’s forecast and reflect growth in 
customers and sales. The figures for 
the year 1952, with proposed rates, 
show an estimated increase in revenues 
of $2,770,000. This estimate was 
based upon the rates being in effect 
for twelve months and the company 
estimates that the increase will amount 
to about $2,500,000 during 1952 if the 
rates become effective on February 1, 
1952. The increase in operating taxes 
amounting to $83,000 represents taxes 
due to the increased revenue. The in- 
crease in income taxes amounting to 
$1,866,400 reflects the taxes on the in- 
creased revenue together with some 
minor changes in allowable deduc- 
tions. 


We recently in Case 8527 (Nov. 8, 
1951) closed the accounting case in- 
volving this company and the figures 
constituting the rate base may be taken 
as correct fore rate-making purposes 
with the exception of certain items for 
land and water rights which will be 
discussed later. The company’s esti- 
mates of revenue seem to be reason- 


able, but like all such estimates, they 
hinge to some extent on the business 
activity in this state for the coming 
year. 

[1] The expected expenses for 
1952 are overstated by an amount 
which it is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine exactly. The estimate of ex- 
penses apparently was not prepared 
for the purposes of this proceeding, 
and it is more in the nature of a fore- 
cast including elements of expense 
which may or may not be incurred. 
Included in the expenses is an antic- 
ipated increase in the labor costs of 
about 5 per cent over the level of 
such costs in 1951. There is no proof 
before us that such costs will actually 
be realized during the year 1952 or 
as of what date they may be realized. 
We have repeatedly held that for rate- 
making purposes we will not include 
increased expenses which have not yet 
come into effect. 


The total company payroll is about 
$12,000,000. A reduction of 5 per 
cent would mean a decrease of $600,- 
000. About 85 per cent of that is 
chargeable to the electric department, 
or approximately $510,000. This fig- 
ure is unquestionably too high because 
part of the payroll charges are prop- 
erly chargeable to the construction of 
plant. We do not have the exact fig- 
ure before us in the record but, based 
on the experience of this company 
and others during the present period, 
it is probable that something in the vi- 
cinity of between 20 per cent and 25 
per cent is properly a capital charge. 
Thus a deduction of $400,000 in the 
expense for labor is unquestionably 
justified. With the tax rate of 52 
per cent, the elimination of this item 
would increase the company’s net in- 
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come by $192,000. With this adjust- 
ment the company could be expected 
to earn a return of approximately 5.7 
per cent for the year 1952. 

One other matter needs to be con- 
sidered. This Commission has repeat- 
edly questioned not only the cost of 
water rights but the economic value 
of some of them. The total amount at 
which they are carried on the books is 
$3,364,644.33. On the basis of the 
investment, considering the kilowatt 
hours generated, it would appear that 
the economic value was somewhat less 
than the amount at which they are car- 
ried on the books. However, it must 
be remembered that one of the ad- 
vantages of hydro rights is their use 
in peak shaving and on the record 
before us it is impossible to make an 
exact determination as to their eco- 
nomic value. However, the proposed 
rates will not yield a return of 6 per 
cent and still would not yield a return 
of 6 per cent assuming that 100 per 
cent of the book value of the water 
rights were disallowed. 


The Form of the Rates 


[2, 3] The company presently has 
involved in this proceeding 14 rate 
schedules with a total of 77 service 


classifications. The filings here pro- 
pose to simplify the tariff by reducing 
the number of rate schedules to 5 with 
a total of 28 service classifications. 

In certain of its districts, notably in 
the western part of the state, the com- 
pany proposes no change in its rates 
at the present time. This, in the main, 
is due to its proximity to the territory 
of Niagara Mohawk in its Western 
Division where New York State Elec- 
tric’s rates are presently higher. In 
this area power is purchased from 
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Niagara Mohawk and those contracts 
are presently under review. 

The simplification of the company’s 
tariff schedule is unquestionably theo- 
retically in the public interest. How. 
ever, under conditions such as these 
any simplification of rates will not have 
a uniform effect on all customers. The 
proposed rates will produce an increase 
of approximately 5.4 per cent in total 
revenue for the year 1952. The aver- 
age increase will be 6.8 per cent for 
residential rates, 8.6 per cent in the 
case of small general service rates, ap- 
proximately 7 per cent in the case of 
large general service rates, and 15.4 
per cent in the case of small power 
rates based on revenues for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1951. There 
will be instances which are aptly illus- 
trated by the various increases given 
to the plants of the Dairymens League 
where the increases vary from some- 
thing over 20 per cent in one location 
to a slight decrease in another. 

The argument of the small indus- 
trial users or the commercial users is 
that the increase should be uniform to 
all customers. We think the general 
tendency in rate making is that so- 
called commercial customers should 
pay a slightly higher rate than normal 
residential customers. Under the rates 
as proposed the relationship between 
the two favors the commercial user as 
compared to any other electric tariffs, 
and there will be little difference be- 
tween the commercial user and the 
residential user. 

In the interest of simplification and 
under general standards of rate mak- 
ing we think that the application of the 
greater percentage increase to the cus- 
tomers lying in the category between 
residential and large industrial groups, 
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who are presently paying less than 
their proportionate share, and that the 
method of distributing the proposed in- 
crease are, in general, reasonable. 

One exception, however, should be 
noted. The Long Lake district of the 
company is not interconnected with 
the company’s system. The business 
is very seasonal with a high demand 
inthe summer. Electricity is supplied 
by a diesel plant. 

The evidence offered by the com- 
pany would tend to establish that, 
viewed as a separate entity, the present 
rates do not produce a fair return upon 
the property involved. The proposed 
rates are unusually high. For exam- 
ple, the residential rate starts at 10 
kilowatt hours for $1.10 with the next 
25 at 7.5 cents, the next 25 at 5.3 cents, 
and the excess at 4.2 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. 

There are several serious questions 
as to the Long Lake rates: 

First, as to whether rates proposed 
by the company will not have a fe- 
strictive effect upon the obtaining of 
new customers in the use of electricity ; 
and 

Second, whether the enterprise is 
economically justified to the extent 
of entitling the company to any return 
whatsoever on its property ; 

Third, whether the company is en- 
titled to additional revenues from this 
district, or whether there should be 
some different form of rate—one, for 
example, which would compensate for 
the high seasonal demand; and 

Fourth, at the present time the com- 
pany is conducting studies of possible 
savings by the construction of a trans- 
mission line connecting its Long Lake 
operation with the transmission lines 
of Niagara Mohawk at Raquette Lake 


and purchasing its energy at that point. 
This would obviate the use of the 
diesel plant except possibly for peak 
shaving in the summer months. 

It does not appear that the com- 
pany has sufficiently justified the in- 
crease in Long Lake as to permit the 
introduction of this rate at the present 
time. It is, therefore, recommended 
that the increase in the Long Lake 
district be suspended. 


Discussion 


[4] The company has filed rates 
which will produce an increase in 
revenue of $2,500,000. The proposed 
increase in the Long Lake district 
should be suspended.. The company’s 
estimates for the year 1952 overstated 
the expenses as has been previously 
pointed out. On the basis of disallow- 
ing these expenses and the proposed 
increase in Long Lake the company 
will earn a return of about 5.7 per 
cent for the year 1952 assuming that 
the land and water rights are included 
in the rate base at book value. Even 
with a disallowance for rate-making 
purposes of the entire balance of the 
land and water rights, the company 
still would be earning less than 6 per 
cent on the figures before us. 


The proposed form of the rates is a 
decided improvement over the exist- 
ing tariff schedules and there is no 
proof which would justify a finding 
that they place undue burden on any 
one class of consumer. 


Conclusion and Recommendation 
The total amount of the proposed 
increase has been shown to be justified, 
and it appears from the evidence be- 
fore us that its distribution is equi- 
table. However, actual experience 
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with the proposed rates is desirable and 
the Power Bureau is directed to make 
a study of the results under the new 
rates for review as to their form by the 
Commission in six months. 

It is recommended that the proposed 
rates, with the exception of the rates 
for the Long Lake district, be per- 
mitted to go into effect without sus- 


pension and that the rates for the 
Long Lake district be suspended and 
further hearings held thereon. 

While for the reasons stated herein 
it is not necessary to determine the 
economic value of the land and water 
rights for the purposes of this pro- 
ceeding, the Commission should con- 
sider this question at some future date. 
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Re Central Maine Power Company 


F. C. No. 1380 
March 20, 1952 


APPLICATION by electric company for authority to increase 


rates; denied. 


Depreciation, § 23 — Hearsay evidence — Electric company. 
1. An electric company’s evidence in support of a claim for a 2} per cent 
rate for depreciation was considered hearsay where the company arrived 
at this figure by consultation with an engineer who could not know the actual 
property, its age, its condition, or the necessary background from which to 
determine a rate for depreciation, p. 46. 


Depreciation, § 23 — Determination from experience. 
2. A utility’s experience alone can determine what its depreciation rate 
should be for various types of property, p. 46. 

Valuation, § 407 — Properties to be included 1n rate base — Burden of proof. 
3. The burden of proof is on an electric company to show which items of 
property should be included in its rate base, p. 49. 

Rates, § 187 — Denial of increase — Burden of proof. 


4. An electric company was denied a rate increase where it failed to sustain 
the burden of proof imposed upon it by statute in regard to the determination 
of the value of useful property in service, p. 50. 


Return, § 24 — Maintenance of credit. 


5. An electric company’s claim that a rate increase was necessary to enable 


it to maintain its credit was not found to be justified where the company 
had sold both stocks and bonds while the case was pending and the price 
of its stock was the highest for many years, p. 52. 


» 


APPEARANCES: E. H. Maxcy, for Central Maine Power Company; 
Augusta, and W. H. Dunham, Auguta, Ernest L. Goodspeed, Augusta, As- 
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sistant Attorney General, for state of 
Maine; Robert T. Dettner, New York 
city, for North American Phillips 
Company, Inc. 


By the Commission: Central 
Maine Power Company, an electric 
public utility doing business in this 
state and subject to the jurisdiction 
of this Commission, filed on June 25, 
1951, a revision of its ratés providing 
for a general increase of more than 
$3,000,000 a year. These rates were 
to become effective July 25, 1951. 

The Commission summarily investi- 
gated the matter and was satisfied that 
a public hearing should be held. On 
July 23, 1951, the schedules were 
suspended for three months unless oth- 
erwise ordered. On September 5, 
1951, hearing was ordered to be held 
at the state house, in Augusta, on 
September 18, 1951, and notice was 
ordered to be given by mail to the Cen- 
tral Maine Power Company and pub- 
lic notice was given by a notice in the 
Daily Kennebec Journal, a newspaper 
published in Augusta; the Lewis- 
ton Evening Journal, a newspaper 
published in Lewiston; the Portland 
Press Herald and Portland Evening 
Express, newspapers published in 
Portland, all in the state of Maine, ten 
days at least before the date of the 
hearing. 

The matter not having been con- 
cluded on October 22, 1951, a further 
suspension was ordered for five months 
unless otherwise ordered. 

At the time of the hearing notice 
was proved to have been given as 
ordered and the appearances noted as 
above. Public hearing was concluded 
on February 6, 1952, since which date 
several exhibits have been filed and 


certain information supplied by the 
company. 

Mr. William F. Wyman, president 
of the company, on September 18, 
1951, stated the increased rates were 
filed “to meet higher costs and to en- 
able it (company) to maintain its 
credit and attract the new capital neces- 
sary for financing the major part of 
plant additions required to adequately 
serve the increasing needs and use of 
its customers.” 

The evidence presented by the com- 
pany relating to capital investment and 
depreciation from its books of account 
is confusing and makes it very difficult, 
if not in many instances impossible, to 
arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 

In its Property Account the compa- 
ny is carrying, among others, three 
items (1) Account 373 “Unclassified 
Operating Property June 30, 1915” 
$12,815,140.62; (2) Account 370 
“Utility Property Purchased,” $4,- 
212,502.90; (3) Accounts 375A to 
F “Undistributed,” $2,368,421.69. 
Account 373 started June 30, 1915 in 
the amount of $6,424,066. This rep- 
resents undistributed property. In 
1928, $121,673 was added, making the 
amount $6,545,739. In 1935, $3,- 
742,430 was added through the ac- 
quisition of Androscoggin Electric 
Corporation. At the beginning of 
1936, the account was in the amount 
of $10,288,169. In that year the first 
retirement of any of this property, all 
of which was in existence prior to 
June 30, 1915, takes place. ($21,900) 

No retirements occurred in 1937 
but from 1938 to date there have 
been retirements of varying amounts, 
the total for fifteen years being 
$660,256, an average of $44,000-odd 


a year. In 1942 on the merger of 
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Cumberland County Power & Light 
Company with Central Maine Power 
Company, the balance at the end of 
that year was $13,262,419, a net in- 
crease of $3,675,934. (This net in- 
crease resulted from $6,438,257 trans- 
ferred from Cumberland, a write-off of 
$2,000,000 of capitalized services in 
Central Maine, a write-off of over 
$600,000 from Cumberland excess ac- 
quisition costs, and over $152,000 
transferred to organization.) As of 
December 31, 1951, the balance in 
this account is $12,815,140. 

The Commission has tried to ascer- 
tain what the property is that these 
dollars represent. The company has 
answered that if they knew they would 
segregate it and put it in the proper 
accounts. In no minor part these fig- 
ures relate to dollars carried on the 
books of a considerable group of com- 


panies operating before 1915 and ac- 


quired by Central Maine. It is obvi- 
ous that much of this property can no 
longer be used or useful. It has gone 
—worn out—destroyed—become ob- 
solescent. 

The company says it has been re- 
tired against classified property. It 
says at original cost. The Commis- 
sion rules are clear. Effective July 1, 
1915, the Classification of Accounts 
provided: “When any capital in- 
cluded in such account (Fixed Capital 
June 30, 1915) is retired from service, 
the amount at which it is charged 
therein shall be credited to this account. 

” Since 1935 the company 
says that retirements have been prop- 
erly made. 

How much is depreciable and how 
much nondepreciable? Again the in- 
formation is not available. To ar- 
rive at a proper depreciation charge the 
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company agrees that classification is 
necessary. A dam or reservoir would 
not depreciate as fast as a pole line. 

It was testified on January 17, 1952, 
that to segregate these accounts would 
probably take three years and that al- 
though work was being done on the 
classification since 1937, the company 
had made no substantial progress. 

Assistant Attorney General Ernest 
L. Goodspeed made a rather exhaus- 
tive cross-examination on this phase 
of the case during January 17 and 18, 
1952. 

On February 6, 1952, the company 
stated that in four or five weeks it 
could make allocations that would be 
reasonably accurate although, of 
course, subject to any required ad- 
justments. In our opinion the com- 
pany has had an altogether unreason- 
ably long period of time to do what 
everyone admits should be done. This 
matter has been discussed for years 
between the Commission’s staff and 
company representatives. Up to this 
point, studies have revealed write- 
downs at various times when investi- 
gations have been made. The Com- 
mission has in its Classification 
Account 371, Undistributed Cost of 
Electric Property, into which is placed 
the figure representing the difference 
between original cost to the first com- 
pany and the price paid in this instance 
by Central Maine. It could well be 
that write-offs of some or all of this 
account are in order. The account 
should be used the same as any other 
account in the classification. 

[1, 2] The company uses an over- 
all figure of 24 per cent for deprecia- 
tion charges. It may be true the com- 
pany consulted an engineer and it re- 
ports the engineer said 2} per cent per 
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annum was reasonable. We can only 
observe that the evidence of 2} per 
cent is of the hearsay variety as pre- 
sented and from all we can learn it 
could not have been factual, simply 
shall we say an educated guess. The 
engineer consulted couldn’t know the 
actual property, its age, its condition, 
or the necessary background to deter- 
mine a rate for depreciation. Its rea- 
sonableness is quite a different mat- 
ter. No one knows at what rate dams 
are depreciated or transmission lines or 
substations or any other item of prop- 
erty. This procedure followed by the 
company is not in accordance either 
with the Commission’s classification or 
good practice. The company’s experi- 
ence alone can determine what their 
depreciation rate should be for various 
types of property. The rate used of 2} 
per cent composite may turn out to be 
right, too small, or too large. It in 


fact is affected by the company’s prac- 
tices for replacement through mainte- 
nance charges, rather than charges to 
depreciation reserve, which may in- 
crease operating expenses and at the 
same time decrease retirements. 

The Commission’s Uniform System 


of Accounts last revision effective 
January 1, 1939, provides in part: 

“The depreciation rate shall be 
based upon the estimated service lives 
of the depreciable property as devel- 
oped by a study of the utility’s history 
and experience, giving due considera- 
tion to its policy with respect to cur- 
rent maintenance and such engineer- 
ing and other information as may be 
available with respect to probable fu- 
ture conditions. 

F, These percentage rates 
shall be computed in conformity with 
the group plan of accounting for depre- 


ciation and shall be such that the loss 
in service value of the property will be 
distributed in equal monthly or other 
periodic charges during the service life 
of the property.” 

Until such a depreciation compu- 
tation has been made, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain what depreciation al- 
lowance should be given the compa- 
ny. This is an essential element in the 
company’s case. 

In 1921, Central Maine Power Com- 
pany took over fifteen other companies 
which had a total of unclassified prop- 
erty carried at $4,759,195. No retire- 
ments were made until 1935. Most of 
this property represented by the $4,- 
759,195 goes back prior to June 30, 
1915. The remarks we have made ap- 
plicable to Account 373, Unclassified 
Property June 30, 1915, in the pre- 
ceding, apply generally to this Account 
370. The evidence before us leaves 
the inference that where property has 
been retired at original cost, such re- 
tirements may be inadequate inasmuch 
as the “cost’”’ does not represent what 
Central Maine actually paid for the 
property. Failure to make adequate 
retirements would result in the per- 
petual freezing of nonexistent prop- 
erty in the company’s account, unless 
the same be properly retired through, 
in part at least, Account 370. 

The result is that for some $17,000,- 
000 of alleged property our informa- 
tion is very meager. How much ex- 
ists—how much is used and useful— 
how much is depreciable—how much 
belongs in the various accounts—how 
much should be written off—how much 
should be included in the rate base— 
these questions are unanswered. 

The Commission’s staff took a look 
at the Androscoggin Electric Corpora- 
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tion property, which was later ac- 
quired by Central Maine Power Com- 
pany, and found that the Lewiston & 
Auburn Electric Light Company on 
October 26, 1914, carried on their 
books electric property $1,645,641. 
On October 27, 1914, this same prop- 
erty was taken over by Androscoggin 
Electric Company and set up on the 
books of the latter company at $3,- 
773,100, an increase of over $2,- 
000,000. 

The taking over by the Andros- 
coggin Electric Corporation, a cor- 
poration organized and owned by Cen- 
tral Maine Power Company, of the 
property of Androscoggin Electric 
Company, was by consolidation of this 
latter company and two other utili- 
ties, namely the Livermore Falls 


Light and Power Company and the 
Turner Light & Power Company. 
In authorizing this consolidation this 


Commission in U. No. 1371, File 
8744, stated: “The principles gov- 
erning this case have been previously 
considered by the Commission in other 
cases and, since the application con- 
cerns neither the issue of securities 
nor the fixing of rates, we do not de- 
termine at this time what portion of 
the properties, franchises, and permits, 
if any, may be capitalized or may be 
used by the new corporation as a basis 
for rate-making purposes.” 

Our accounts are set up to bring 
such transactions into the open. What 
Central Maine paid for this property 
over and above the $1,645,641 goes 
into the acquisition adjustment ac- 
count. Its treatment in that account 
will depend on the circumstances. 

Another matter the staff looked at 
was the Bath & Brunswick Light & 
Power Company. As of June 30, 
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1915, Bath & Brunswick carried on 
their books electric and gas property 
(no breakdown) $1,116,538. To geta 
comparable figure of $1,133,000, Stone 
& Webster, engineers of Boston, made 
a Cost to Reproduce statement, show- 
ing operating property—called Total 
Structural value $693,000, then came 
Overheads of $160,000, Working 
Capital $30,000, and Water Rights 
of $250,000. 

Central Maine received a decree 
dated November 30, 1915, relating to 
purchase of stock of Bath & Bruns- 
wick a part of which was read into the 
record as follows: “Bearing upon the 
other issues involved, the petitioner 
(CMP Co.) offered the testimony of 
Augustus Nickerson, C.P.A. of Bos- 
ton, who examined the accounts of the 
Bath & Brunswick Light & Power 
Company and presented written state- 
ments of his deductions therefrom, and 
of James H. Manning, head of the 
hydraulic department of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, 
who had made a physical examination 
of the properties of the company and 
an estimate of its value. We feel that 
this matter is one of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify a somewhat full state- 
ment of facts touching the financial 
and physical condition of the com- 
pany, although it should be distinctly 
understood that no finding or order of 
the Commission in this petition shall 
have any force whatever in any 
future proceeding to determine values 
for rate-making purposes or otherwise, 
and all persons are to govern them- 
selves accordingly.” 

Account 375 A to F of $2,368,- 
421.69 should be distributed. Such is 
necessary to make the company’s ac- 
counting conform to Commission re- 
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quirements. Unless the accounting is 
done properly, the fixing of rates, the 
division of those rates into various 
classes, cannot be done with the un- 
derstanding and assurance that is de- 
sirable, and as noted, retirements may 
be inadequate. 

[3] Since February 6th, when hear- 
ings ended, the company has been very 
actively engaged in allocating and 
transferring to the primary accounts 
the foregoing items. We do not 
know on what basis this has been 
done. We cannot give either approval 
or disapproval of the changes made, 
for time has not permitted either the 
Commission or its staff to go into the 
matter. The changes made are far 
from complete, for no information has 
been given us to show how much of 
this property is used and useful or how 
much has been retired and if so, at 
what figure. 

To illustrate part of the foregoing, 
Account 353 relates to Consumers’ 
Meters. The company has represented 
to us that of these unclassified ac- 
counts 370 and 373 the sum of $412,- 
587.11 should be transferred to Ac- 
count 353. 


Account 373 relates to property ac- 
quired by the utility prior to June 30, 
1915. Account 370 in this instance 
has in it property acquired prior to 
June 30, 1915, and also property ac- 
quired between 1915 and December 31, 
1920. If one adds up the amount of 
unclassified property (Accounts 370 
and 373), as allocated by the company, 
covering some thirty-odd companies 
acquired by Central Maine Power, he 
finds in Account 353 an additional 
amount of $604,360. Another sheet 
submitted by the company shows that 
since 1935, there has been retired cus- 


[4] 


tomers meters in the sum of $196,049. 
This would leave as property on the 
books of the company $408,311 worth 
of customers’ meters acquired prior to 
June 30, 1915, and from June 30, 
1915, to December 31, 1921. This 
compares closely with the $412,587.11 
above mentioned and submitted to us 
only a few days ago. An examina- 
tion of the annual reports reveals that 
during this period 1915 to 1921 there 
was added by the several companies 
in Classification Account 353, the sum 
of $80,423. 

The company, however, says it has 
been retiring these old meters but, for 
some reason quite unexplained, the re- 
tirements instead of being against the 
unclassified property as required by 
regulation were made against the 
classified property. 

Retirements of consumers’ meters by 
Central Maine Power Company have 
been made as follows since 1915: 


$55,151.35 


We have stopped at 1935 because 
from then on retirements were made 


against the unclassified accounts (the 


amount $196,049). During this pe- 
riod, 1915 to 1935, the company pur- 
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chased some $436,700 of consumers’ 
meters. The $55,151 of meter retire- 
ments, although charged against the 
Classified Account 353, could not have 
related entirely to unclassified meters. 
How much was either way we do not 
know but if we take all the retirements 
between 1915 and 1935 ($55,151) we 
get as a minimum $272,737 worth of 
meters, all of which existed prior to 
June 30, 1915. Needless to say, there 
are none of these pre-1915 types of 
meters in use by the company today. 
We would also note that in deducting 
the entire additions of customers’ 
meters 1915 to 1921—$80,423, we 
have again assumed no retirements of 
any of these meters where we are cer- 
tain there have been some. There 
is therefore in excess of $273,000 of 
customers’ meters that the company 
is carrying on its books when the 


property is no longer in existence. 
Whether this failure to retire the prop- 
erty is due to underpricing, neglect, or 


oversight we do not know. If in any 
instance Central Maine Power Com- 
pany paid more for the assets of a com- 
pany than the amount on the books 
and retired at original cost, the dif- 
ference would become a frozen asset 
with no property behind it. 

If out of $412,587, the sum of $273,- 
000 or more should be written off, 
this would be approximately 65 per 
cent in this category. This item is the 
only one of which we have had the 
time to make a somewhat superficial 
examination, and we use it to illustrate 
the point that some $17,000,000 worth 
of so-called property of the company 
needs to have further explanation be- 
fore we feel justified in including it in 
the so-called rate base. 

These items, Accounts 370, 373, 
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375A etc., should have been cleared 
up long ago, as the company very 
fairly concedes. We are unaware of 
any way in which the Commission can 
at this time say, estimate or conclude 
how much belongs in the company’s 
property accounts. A guess might be 
unfair to everyone, including the 
guesser. A certain amount belongs in 
the accounts; what that amount is, is 
unknown. The burden of proof is on 
the company in such matters by legis- 
lative authority. 

Revised Stats 1944, Chap 40, § 69 
reads as follows: 

“In all trials, actions, and proceed- 
ings arising under the provisions of 
this chapter or growing out of the 
exercise of the authority and powers 
granted herein to the Commission, the 
burden of proof shall be upon the party 
adverse to the Commission or seeking 
to set aside any determination, require- 
ment, direction, or order of said Com- 
mission complained of as unreasonable, 
unjust, or unlawful as the case may 
be. In all original proceedings before 
said Commission, where an increase 
in rates, tolls, charges, or schedules, or 
joint rate or rates is complained of, 
the burden of proof shall be upon the 
public utility to show that such in- 
crease is just and reasonable.” 

See also Rev Stats 1944, Chap 40, 
§ 34, as amended. 

If Central Maine had followed the 
Commission’s classification in work- 
ing out its depreciation figures for 
each account, this problem would have 
solved itself. A life of thirty-six years 
for meters, considering the company’s 
own experience with these old types, 
pre-1915 variety, would have been the 
answer. 

[4] As to the company’s immediate 
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future. The company has talked about 
predicating its earnings on “normal 
water.”” The evidence showed normal 
water in 1948 would produce 800,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours—actually there was 
produced 651,610,490 kilowatt hours 
—off 19 per cent. In 1949 normal 
water would produce 866,000,000 kil- 
owatt hours—actually the company 
got 729,254,540 kilowatt hours—15 
per cent off. In 1950 normal water 
was good for 895,000,000 kilowatt 
hours—company produced 874,000,- 
000 off only 2.3 per cent. In 1951 
normal water was good for 928,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours, the company stated 
on September 18, 1951. Later on 
January 15, 1952, it was testified on 
cross-examination that the 928,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours was an “actual 
serious engineering interpretation and 
accurate.” Mr. Ernest L. Goodspeed, 
assistant attorney general, when he had 
learned that the study for normal water 
stopped with the year 1946 or 1947, 
tried to show that a study brought up 
to date would produce a different 
figure due to water conditions in 1948, 
1949, 1950, and 1951. It was testi- 
fied the studies had kept the matter 
up to date and that the figure was 
“very realistic.” Meanwhile it was 
shown that the kilowatt hours produced 
in 1951 was about 1,080,000,000 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 16 per 
cent over “normal.” The matter was 
then dropped but on February 6, 1952, 
the company volunteered the informa- 
tion that they had “made a further 
study of normal water” and the figure 


was increased from 928,000,000 kil-_ 


owatt hours to 930,980,000 which the 
company was satisfied was “careful 
and accurate.” This increase of nearlv 
3,000,000 kilowatt hours would supply 


some 1,700 residential customers with 
a year’s electricity on the basis of an- 
nual average use in 1951. 

There is nothing to indicate at the 
present time that water conditions are 
going to be “normal” in 1952. In 
fact everything points to plenty of 
water. On a long range program, 
with rates established for a number 
of years “normal water” may be en- 
titled to consideration, but in the in- 
stant case we believe a look at the 
near future is all that is necessary. 

The company reported earnings of 
15 cents in December, 1951, on its out- 
standing stock, 16 cents per share in 
January, 1952, and 13 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. It reported in December 
1950, 12 cents, in January 1951, 14 
cents, and in February 1951, 12 cents 
per share on its outstanding common 
stock. It would appear that the present 
dividend of $1.20 per annum is not 
in jeopardy. While the income tax 
has been increased, the removal of the 
excise tax has been more than enough 
to take care of the increase. 

In its first presentation the com- 
pany used a combination of actual 
figures and its “budget” figures—six 
months of each. Combining its six 
months’ actual revenues and six 
months’ “budget” revenues it estimated 
its income in 1951 as $24,148,569. As 
everyone knows during the last half 
of 1951, textiles were in a bad way. 
The actual revenue in 1951 was $23,- 
781,737, a loss of $266,832. With 
respect to operation and maintenance, 
the actual and budget estimate called 
for an expenditure of $8,919,767. The 
actual expenditure was $8,164,446 or 
$755,321 less than forecast. The com- 
pany made no claim that its operation 
and maintenance suffered by reason of 
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these changes. In fact, it stated things 
went along about as usual. 

As a result of inquiry made by the 
state’s attorney, some $60,000 of ex- 
pense in merchandising will no longer 
be borne by the ratepayers but will be 
transferred to the merchandising ac- 
count—nonoperating feature. 

On the other hand, if it were as- 
sumed all the oil used in 1951 to gen- 
erate energy was priced at the July 
increase, oil costs would have gone up 
$120,275. The last of January, 1952, 
a wage increase was granted, estimated 
to cost the company an additional 
$439,722 annually in operation and 
maintenance costs. 

If the company’s earnings continue 
as they have since last December, and 
water conditions remain good, and we 
know of no reason to expect any great 
change, except perhaps for the better 
in the textile industry, and with the 
increase in business which the com- 
pany has had each year, it is our opin- 
ion that the company will not suffer. 
In the meantime it should get its ac- 
counts in order; it must determine 
both its actual operating property and 
its proper depreciation rate. The com- 


pany, according to its exhibit, had an 
average net plant in service in 1951 of 
$118,091,122. Included in this js 
some $17,000,000 of property, a large 
part of which is thirty-six years old or 
older. It should evidence how much is 
at the present time used and useful. 

We find that the company has failed 
to sustain the burden of proof imposed 
upon it by statute. 

[5] The company has finally made 
a real start toward getting its accounts 
in order. In our opinion adequate ad- 
justments can be made in a reasonable 
length of time. Meanwhile it is ap- 
parent that its earnings are far from 
confiscatory and we conclude that no 
change for the worse is foreseeable at 
present. While the case was pending 
the company sold both bonds and com- 
mon stock and for the latter the sale 
price was the highest for many years. 
The basis of presentation that “in- 
creased rates were needed to sustain 
the company’s credit’ is not justified 
by the evidence in this case. 

It is ordered, adjudged, and decreed 
that the schedule and rules as filed are 
hereby disallowed. 
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NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION, 
THIRD DEPARTMENT 


Campo Corporation 


Vv 


Benjamin F. Feinberg et al. 


279 App Div 302, 110 NYS2d 250 
January 9, 1952 


_ of Commission order authorizing electric company to 
cease selling current to landlords for resale to residential 
tenants; order affirmed. 


Service, § 68 — Commission power — Prohibition of submetering. 
1. The Commission has power to prohibit the practice of submetering 
electricity, although it may not regulate the submeterers, p. 55. 
Service, § 68 — Commission power — Prohibition of submetering — Estoppel 
theory. 
2. The Commission is not estopped from exercising its statutory authority 
to regulate the practices of an electric company and to prohibit the practice 
of submetering by the fact that predecessors of the present company en- 
couraged the practice of submetering or by the fact that it was tolerated 
by the Commission for some forty years, p. 55. 
Service, § 170 — Submetering practices — Rights of landlords. 
3. Landlords who are customers of an electric company have no vested 
rights, constitutional or statutory, in the practice of submetering, p. 55. 
Rates, § 39 — Commission power — Effect of fixing temporary rates. 
4. The Commission, by fixing temporary rates pending the establishment of 
permanent rates, did not exhaust its power to make further changes in the 
company’s rate structure pending the fixing of permanent rates, p. 57. 
Appeal and review, § 32 — Commission orders. 
5. A Commission order cannot be held to be arbitrary and unreasonable if 
it has any rational basis that would appeal to a reasonable mind, p. 57. 
Parties, § 18 — Customer’s right to intervene. 
6. The intervention of a customer in a proceeding relating to the prohibition 
of submetering is a matter of discretion with the Commission, p. 58. 


¥ 


APPEARANCES: Morway Picket Charles G. Blakeslee, New York city, 
and Harold J. Treanor, New York for petitioner 219 West 81st St. Corp. 
city, for petitioners; Szold & Brand- (John J. Donohue, Albany, of coun- 
wen, New York city, for petition- sel); Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & 
ers Amalgamated Housing Corp.; Goetz, New York city, Attorneys for 
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respondent Consolidated Edison Co. 
(Jacob H. Goetz, Cameron F. Mac- 
Rae, and Arthur L. Webber, New 
York city, of counsel) ; Lawrence E. 
Walsh, New York city (George H. 
Kenny, Albany, Frank C. Bowers, 
New York city, Samuel R. Madison, 
Albany, Arthur Brooks, New York 
city, of counsel), for respondent Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 


Before Foster PJ., and Heffer- 
nan, Brewster, Bergan, and Coon, JJ. 


Foster, PJ.: 

These are consolidated proceedings 
under Article 78 of the Civil Prac- 
tice Act to review a determination 
and order of the Public Service Com- 
mission which authorized the re- 


spondent Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., to cease sell- 
ing electric current to landlords for 


the purpose of resale to residential 
tenants. 

This practice, the discontinuance of 
which the Commission has author- 
ized, is commonly called submetering. 
The owner or operator of a building 
buys current from a public utility at 
the wholesale rate and resells it 
through separate meters to individual 
tenants, usually at a retail rate. It is 
a practice that began some forty years 
ago in the city of New York, and was 
originally encouraged by utilities to 
meet competition from privately oper- 
ated electric plants. Residential sub- 
metering was prohibited in the bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens in 
1928, but has never been forbidden 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx. 

In May, 1946, the Commission in- 
stituted a comprehensive investigation 
into the rates, charges, classifications, 
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and regulations of the Consolidated 
Edison Company which 
practically all of the 

used in the city of New York. 
November of the same year this util 
ity filed a new tariff, reducing its 
service classifications from fourteen to 
four. It further proposed to simplify 
its classifications by extending the 
prohibition against submetering, then 
existent in Brooklyn and Queens, to 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
Commission might have permitted 
these changes to have gone into effect 
within thirty days without a public 
hearing, Public Service Law, § 66, 
subd 12. Instead it requested the 
company to postpone the effective 
dates thereof and incorporated the 
proposed changes in the rate proceed- 
ing then pending. Hearings in the 
rate case were closed in December, 
1948, and a temporary 10 per cent re- 
duction in all classes of service was 
ordered. 

Subsequently and before final rates 
were established, and because the 
company refused to postpone longer 
the effective date of the new tariffs it 
had filed, the Commission instituted, 
as a matter of procedural convenience, 
a new or supplemental proceeding 
which had to do solely with the com- 
pany’s proposed changes in its rate 
structure. In this proceeding the 
Commission permitted the changes in 
rate structures as proposed by the 
company in November, 1946, which 
included a prohibition against sub- 
netering in the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. The effective 
date thereof was January 1, 1951, 
with a six months’ grace period. 
During this period extensive com- 
plaints were made concerning the 
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prohibition against submetering, 
whereupon the Commission ordered 
,dditional hearings. Notice was 
given to all those who had complained 
and to all parties who had appeared 
in the comprehensive rate case. The 
hearings began on June 5, 1951, and 
were concluded on June 22, 1951. At 
the first hearing notice was given to 
those who appeared that certain testi- 
mony and exhibits from the compre- 
hensive rate case would be incorpo- 
rated in the new record, and their 
counsel were informed that they 
would have a reasonable opportunity 
to supplement or counter the testi- 
mony so incorporated. Both the sub- 
meterers and the company offered testi- 
mony which was received. A request 
of the submeterers for an adjourn- 
ment of six months was denied; the 
hearings were concluded, and the 
Commission made the determination 
and entered the order under review. 

The action of the Commission is 
attacked essentially on three grounds: 
(1) that it acted without power in 
making such determination and or- 
der; (2) that its determination was 
arbitrary and unreasonable, and (3) 
that it failed to give petitioners an 
adequate opportunity to be heard. 

Before discussing these grounds of 
attack it should be emphasized perhaps 
that petitioners are not public utili- 
ties; they are the owners or operators 
of real property and customers of the 
respondent Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany. 

[1-3] The Public Service Law 
gives to the Commission the very 
broadest of powers to regulate rates, 
service classifications, and _ regula- 
tions of a corporation which sells elec- 
tricity to the public. Public Service 


55 


Law §§ 65, 66. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that in this respect the 
Commission is the alter ego of the 
legislature. International R. Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 226 NY 
474, PURI919F 355, 124 NE 123; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. v. Maltbie 
(1935) 245 App Div 74,9 PUR NS 
153, 281 NYS 233. Despite these 
broad powers the Commission con- 
cedes that it has no jurisdiction over 
the activities of submeterers. To 
quote its own language: “under the 
existing provisions of the Public 
Service Law, the regulatory authority 
of the Commission ceases so far as 
tenants of a submetering customer 
are concerned at the termination 
point of the company’s service, which 
is usually at the company’s master 
meter on the submeterer’s premises.”’ 
This gap in regulation presents a 
somewhat anomalous situation. The 
submeterer acts in effect as a public 
utility in selling current to his tenants, 
and yet is entirely free from regula- 
tion. 

Petitioners defend this practice by 
asserting that the owner of a building 
has the statutory right to purchase all 
the electricity needed to light his en- 
tire building, and that his private con- 
tracts with tenants for the disposal of 
current are no concern of the Com- 
mission. The statutory right cited is 
§ 12 of the Transportation Corpora- 
tion Law, which provides in part: 
“Upon written application of the own- 
er or occupant of any building with- 
in one hundred feet of a line 
of an electric corporation, or gas and 
electric corporation, appropriate to 
the service requested, and payment by 
him of all money due from him to the 
corporation, it shall supply 
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electricity as may be required for 
lighting such building, ‘6 

It is pointed out, however, by the 
Commission and the respondent com- 
pany that this section of the statute 
imposes no duty to supply current for 
resale; nor is there any limitation 
therein on the power of the Commis- 
sion to regulate service classifications 
and impose reasonable conditions in 
connection therewith, so far as the 
utility is concerned. We think these 
observations furnish the answer to 
the naked issue of power, and resolve 
the seeming paradox: that while the 
Commission may not regulate sub- 
meterers it may prohibit the practice 
of submetering. It may not regulate 
submeterers simply because the latter 
are not classed as public utilities by 
the Public Service Law, and its pow- 
ers are drawn solely therefrom. But 


this lacuna in no way diminishes its 
power to determine reasonable classi- 


fications, regulations and practices 
under which a utility, such as the 
respondent company, renders service. 
Thus the Public Service Law pro- 
vides : 

* the Commission shall de- 
termine and prescribe just 
and reasonable rates, charges and 
classifications for the service 
to be furnished and the just 
and reasonable acts and regulations to 
be done and observed; z= 
(Section 66, subd 5.) 

“The Commission shall have power 
to require each electric cor- 
poration to establish classifications of 
service based upon the pur- 
pose for which used and upon 
any other reasonable consideration, 

and it shall have power, either 
upon complaint, or upon its own mo- 
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tion, to require such changes in such 
classifications, as it shall de- 
termine to be just and reasonable.” 
(Section 66, subd 14.) 

From the foregoing we reach the 
conclusion that it was within the reg. 
ulatory power of the Commission to 
direct the respondent company not to 
furnish electric energy otherwise than 
direct to consumers and_ through 
company meters. Nor did encourage- 
ment by predecessors of the respond- 
ent company of the practice of subme- 
tering, and tolerance thereof by the 
Commission for some forty years, 
estop the latter from asserting its reg- 
ulatory power. It could not be 
estopped from exercising its statutory 
authority to regulate the practices and 
rate classifications of public utilities. 
Rochester Transit Corp. v. Public 
Service Commission (1946) 271 App 
Div 406, 67 PUR NS 234, 66 NYS 
2d 593, leave to appeal denied (1947) 
296 NY 1061, 73 NE2d 121. 


Petitioners have no vested rights, 
constitutional or statutory, in the 
practice of submetering. Lewis v. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 62 App 
DC 63, PUR1933C 114, 64 F2d 701; 
Ten Ten Lincoln Place v. Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. (1947) 190 Misc 
174, 69 PUR NS 108, 73 NYS2d 2, 
affirmed (1948) 273 App Div 903, 73 
PUR NS 156, 77 NYS2d 168. In 
other states the prohibition thereof 
has been upheld. Sixty-seven South 
Munn v. Public Utility Comrs. 106 
NJL 45, PUR1929E 616, 147 Atl 
735, affirmed (1930) 107 NJL 386, 
152 Atl 920; Florida Power & Light 
Co. v. State ex rel. Malcolm, 107 Fla 
317, PUR1933E 157, 144 So 657. 
The case of Ambassador, Inc. v. Unit- 
ed States (1945) 325 US 317, 89 
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Led 1637, 58 PUR NS 193, 65 S Ct 
1151, while not precisely analogous, 
indicates the same trend. No case has 
been cited which holds that anyone 
has a statutory or common law right 
to purchase electric current from a 
public utility and resell it, and to com- 
pel a utility to provide service for that 
purpose. In addition it appears that 
the practice, while tolerated, has been 
criticized many times by the Commis- 
sion. Whatever investments petition- 
ers may have in the practice must be 
held to have been made at their own 
risk in view of the foregoing. The 
practice of submetering was always 
under the shadow of the regulatory 
power which the Commission might 
exercise over the rates and classifica- 
tions of public utilities. 


[4] Assuming however that the 
Commission, as a general proposition, 
had power to prohibit submetering, 
petitioners argue that it could not do 
so in this case because it had fixed tem- 
porary rates under § 114 of the Public 
Service Law, and hence it had ex- 
hausted its power to direct other 
changes in the rate structure of the 
company until it had fixed permanent 
rates. In other words, the Commis- 
sion could not act until it had finally 
determined the comprehensive rate 
case it had initiated. It is true that 
the section cited provides that tem- 
porary rates shall be effective until fi- 
nal rates have been established, but we 
do not construe its language as nar- 
rowly as petitioners urge. Rate mak- 
ing is more or less a continuous proc- 
ess, and we doubt if it was the legisla- 
tive intent to chain the Commission’s 
hand against modifications it might 
find desirable in the public interest. 
The plural term used is some indica- 


tion to the contrary. We might also 
note that in our opinion this is an is- 
sue which only a utility concerned may 
properly raise. But in any event we 
fail to see how the point has any con- 
trolling significance here because the 
temporary rate order itself embraces 
by reference a prohibition against resi- 
dential submetering. So it would 
appear that there is nothing inconsist- 
ent between that order and the order 
under review, the latter being a final 
segment of the rate proceeding. 

[5] If the Commission’s determi- 
nation has any rational basis that 
would appeal to a reasonable mind it 
cannot be held by the courts to be ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable. We are 
not concerned with the economic nice- 
ties of the practice which the Commis- 
sion has condemned. We may only 
determine whether there is any rea- 
sonable support in the record for the 
action taken; or to put it another way, 
in order to annul the order of the 
Commission on the ground that it 
was arbitrary we should have to say 
as a matter of law that no substantial 
reason whatever appears in the record 
to sustain the order and determination 
under review. We cannot justly say 
that. The hearing Commissioner 
wrote a long and comprehensive mem- 
orandum which sets forth the findings 
and reasons for the Commission’s ac- 
tion. It was found that the practice 
of submetering is parasitic and unde- 
sirable, competing with the central 
service station by selling to ultimate 
consumers who would be otherwise 
customers of the company. Profits of 
the submeterer would otherwise be 
available for the reduction of rates to 
other customers or aid in maintain- 
ing the level of rates in a period of 
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rising costs. Under the present pro- 
visions of the Public Service Law 
service to the customers of a sub- 
meterer cannot be regulated although 
such users should be entitled to the 
same protection as a direct user of the 
company’s service. These findings 
are not only supported by the record 
but, in our opinion, are almost self- 
evident propositions, requiring but 
slight proof to support them. 

[6] Finally, we are unable to find 
any reasonable basis for petitioners’ 
complaint that they were denied an 
adequate hearing. In the first place it 
is extremely doubtful whether they 
were entitled, as a matter of right, to 
any hearing at all. As customers they 
had no vested rights statutory or oth- 
erwise. Section 71 of the Public 
Service Law requires the Commission 
to make an investigation upon the 
written request of twenty-five custom- 
ers but does not require a hearing. 
Section 66, subd 12, authorizes a 
hearing upon rates filed by a utility 
company but does not require it. In 
dealing with complaints § 72 requires 
notice to the utility involved but not 
to customers. The general scheme of 
the Public Service Law is that the 
Commission shall, in the public inter- 
est, regulate utilities, and ordinarily 
it is only the latter who are entitled 


to hearings. The intervention of a 
customer is a matter of discretion 
with the Commission. New York y. 
New York Teleph. Co. 261 US 312, 
67 L ed 673, PUR1923C 711, 43 
S Ct 372; New York v. Consolidated 
Gas Co. (1920) 253 US 219, 64 L ed 
870, 40 S Ct 511. In the present 
case the Commission, in the exercise 
of its discretion, gave petitioners the 
right to be heard in a proceeding 
which was merely supplemental in 
character to the main rate case. 
Those who had appeared in the latter 
case were given notice and also those 
who complained later. A part of the 
record in the main rate case, dealing 
with residential submetering, was in- 
corporated in the latter record, but 
counsel for petitioners were given an 
opportunity to supplement or counter 
such testimony. This procedure is not 
unusual in administrative hearings, 
but in any event we think it was dis- 
cretionary with the Commission in 
view of the issues and circumstances 
of the case. 

The determination and order should 
be confirmed with $50 costs and dis- 
bursements.. 

Determination and order confirmed 
with $50 costs and disbursements. 


Heffernan, Brewster, Bergan, and 
Coon, JJ., concur. 
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Arkansas Public Service Commission et al. 
Vv. 


Arkansas-Missour1 Power Company et al. 


No. 4-9727 
— Ark —, 246 SW2d 117 
February 18, 1952 


PPEAL from lower court orders staying Commission order 
A authorizing construction by electric co-operative and en- 
joining co-operative from taking any steps or action toward 
construction of proposed facilities; orders modified and as modi- 

fied affirmed. 


Appeal and review, § 73 — Petition for stay and injunction — Applicable statutes. 
1. Allegations of a petition for stay of a Commission order and injunction 
against construction authorized by the order, based on one statute but in- 
corporating by reference a petition for review under another statute, were 
broad enough to invoke the provisions of both statutes, p. 61. 


Appeal and review, § 73 — Stay of Commission order — Necessity of court ruling 
as to applicable statute. 
2. A circuit court, in granting a temporary restraining order pending review 
of a Commission order, need not determine which of two statutes should 
govern where both statutes authorize temporary orders and the allegations 
of the petition for stay and injunction are broad enough to invoke the provi- 
sions of both statutes, p. 61. 


Appeal and review, § 25 — Temporary restraining order — Interference with lower 
court decision. 
3. The granting of a temporary restraining order is, to a large extent, a 
matter within the sound discretion of the trial court, and the appellate court 
ordinarily will not interfere, unless it appears that the trial court has abused 
its discretion, p. 62. 
Injunction, § 55 — Notice — Order maintaining status quo. 
4. Orders restraining construction permitted by a Commission order, pend- 
ing review of the order, were not void because of lack of notice of proceed- 
ings leading to the granting of a temporary restraining order where that 
order merely maintained the status quo until a formal hearing could be had 
and was superseded by a permanent order issued after a hearing of which 
the defendant had proper notice, p. 62. 
Injunction, § 41 — Against construction by co-operative — Review of Commission 
authorization — Modification. 
5. Injunctive features of a court order staying a Commission order au- 
thorizing a power project, pending review of the order, are unreasonably 
broad when restraining an electric co-operative from taking any preliminary 
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steps or action toward construction of the proposed facilities; and the re. 
straining order should be modified so as not to restrain the co-operative from 
procuring Rural Electrification Administration approval of engineers selected 
for the project, but only restraining the co-operative from construction or 
the letting of contracts for construction, p. 63. 


APPEARANCES: Fitzhugh & Cock- 
rill, Little Rock, for appellants; P. A. 
Lasley and House, Moses & Holmes, 
all of Little Rock, Herbert L. Bran- 
an and Rainey, Flynn, Green & An- 
derson, all of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Wallace Townsend, Little Rock, and 
Richard L. Arnold, Texarkana, for 
appellees. 


MILLWEE, J.: Appellant, Arkan- 


sas Electric Cooperative Corporation, 
hereinafter called “Arkansas Electric,” 
is an electric co-operative formed un- 
der Act 342 of 1937, Ark Stats §§ 
77-1101 et seq., by three REA dis- 
tribution co-operatives in Northwest 


Arkansas. Appellees, Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Power Company, Arkansas Pow- 
er and Light Company, Southwestern 
Gas and Electric Company, and Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company, 
hereinafter called “companies,” are 
private electric utility companies oper- 
ating in this state. 

On August 11, 1951, 91 PUR NS 
8, the Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission hereinafter called “Commis- 
sion,” issued its order granting Ar- 
kansas Electric a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction and operation of a steam 
electric generating plant and trans- 
mission facilities near Ozark, Arkan- 
sas. On September 6th the companies 
filed and were granted an appeal from 
the Commission’s order to the circuit 
court of Pulaski county under Ark 
Stats § 73-133. On September 11th 
the companies also filed a petition for 
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review of the Commission’s order in 
the Pulaski circuit court pursuant to 
§ 73-233. 

On September 13, 1951, the com- 
panies filed in the circuit court an ap- 
plication to suspend and stay the order 
of the Commission and to enjoin Ar- 
kansas Electric from taking any steps 
toward construction of the generat- 
ing plant and transmission system 
pending the hearing and determina- 
tion of the review in circuit court. At 
a preliminary hearing on September 
18th it was agreed that the applica- 
tion for stay and injunction should 
be continued for further hearing on 
September 29th. 

On September 20th the companies 
filed a verified supplemental motion for 
temporary stay and injunction. Ex- 
hibited with the motion were copies 
of certain press releases in support of 
allegations that the directors of Arkan- 
sas Electric, at a meeting on Septem- 
ber 17th, had let contracts for the con- 
struction of the generating plant and 
transmission system and were seeking 
REA approval of such contracts prior 
to the scheduled hearing on September 
29th. Upon presentation of the sup- 
plemental motion on September 20th, 
the court entered an order which re- 
cites: “Good cause having been shown 
for the issuance of such temporary 
order, it is therefore considered, or- 
dered, and adjudged that until further 
orders of this court, the order of the 
Public Service Commission issued in 
the cause and on the date aforesaid be, 
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and the same is, hereby suspended 
and stayed, and that the Arkansas 
Electric Cooperative Corporation be, 
and its officers, agents, attorneys, 
servants, and employees are, hereby 
enjoined from taking any steps or ac- 
tion preliminary to or in preparation 
for the contracting for, or the con- 
struction of, the transmission system 
or the steam electric generating plant 
authorized by the order of the Public 
Service Commission aforesaid. 

“The applicants shall post bond ap- 
proved by the clerk of this court in the 
sum of $25,000, conditioned that they 
will pay to the Arkansas Electric Co- 
operative Corporation all damages 
which it may sustain by reason of the 
issuance of this order, if it is finally 
determined that it was wrongfully is- 
sued.” The bond set by the court was 
duly filed. 

On September 27th Arkansas Elec- 
tric filed answer and response alleg- 
ing that the appeal or review, as well 
as the applications for stay and in- 
junction, were sought by the com- 
panies under § 73-133; that the court 
was without jurisdiction to consider 
said matters under said statute; that 
the temporary order of September 
20th was also void because it was is- 
sued without notice; and that the 
amount of the bond fixed by said order 
was ridiculously low. 

After a hearing on September 29th 
consisting of a colloquy between court 
and counsel which covers forty-seven 
pages of the transcript, the circuit 
court entered a permanent order con- 
tinuing in effect the order of Septem- 
ber 20th and the $25,000 bond issued 
pursuant thereto. The permanent 
stay order also directed the filing of 
additional bond in the sum of $75,000 


to secure Arkansas Electric against 
damages which it might sustain by 
reason of the issuance of the order but 
provided that the liability of the com- 
panies, as principals upon said bonds, 
should not be limited to $100,000. 
This appeal is prosecuted by Arkansas 
Electric pursuant to Ark Stats § 27- 
2102 from the interlocutory orders of 
September 20th and 29th. 

Arkansas Electric contends that 
both orders and the pleadings upon 
which they are based were made pur- 
suant to, and in specific reliance upon, 
§§ 73-133 et seq. which apply only to 
cases involving carriers, and that said 
proceedings should be brought under 
§§ 73-233 et seq., which deal with 
reviews of orders affecting certain 
public utilities including electricity. 
Hence, says appellant, the circuit court 
was without jurisdiction and both or- 
ders are void. 

[1, 2] As previously indicated, the 
petition for review of the Commis- 
sion’s order of August 11, 1951, su- 
pra, filed by the companies on Sep- 
tember 11th was based on § 73-233 
and so states. It is true that the com- 
panies had, on September 6th, also 
filed motion for appeal under § 73-133. 
Thus, the companies have pursued 
both statutes in seeking a review and 
vacation of the Commission’s order 
by the circuit court. In the applica- 
tion for stay and injunction filed Sep- 
tember 13th the companies incorpo- 
rated therein by reference the petition 
for review filed September 11th and 
also asserted that an appeal had been 
taken under the procedure prescribed 
in § 73-133. We think the allegations 
of the petition for stay and injunction 
were broad enough to invoke the pro- 
visions of both statutes and that the 
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companies did not base their petition 
on § 73-133 alone as contended by 
appellant. 

It should also be observed that the 
circuit court is authorized by both 
statutes to make interlocutory orders, 
such as are involved here, during the 
pendency of the proceedings for re- 
view. Section 73-133 contains a pro- 
vision as follows: “Upon the filing 
of the aforesaid motion of said appeal 
and at any time thereafter the said 
circuit court or its circuit judge shall 
have the right to issue such temporary 
or preliminary orders as to it or him 
may seem proper until final decree is 
rendered.” Section 73-234 provides: 
“The pendency of proceedings to va- 
cate or review shall not of itself stay 
or suspend the operation of the order 
of the Department [Commission], but 
during the pendency of said proceed- 
ings to vacate or review, the court, 
in its discretion, may stay or suspend 
in whole or in part the operation of 
the Department’s [Commission’s] or- 
der on such terms as it deems just, 
and in accordance with the practice 
of courts exercising equity jurisdic- 
tion. Any party shall have the right 
to secure from the court in which a 
vacation or review of the order of the 
Department [Commission] is sought, 
an order suspending or staying the 
operation of an order of the Depart- 
ment [Commission] pending the trial 
of the cause, by adequately securing 
the other parties against loss due to 
the delay in the enforcement of the or- 
der, in case the order involved is af- 
firmed ; the security to take such form 
as shall be directed by the court grant- 
ing the stay or suspension.” 


At the hearing on September 29th 
the circuit court declined to determine 
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which of the two statutes should be ap. 
plied in a review of the Commission’; 
order of August 11, 1951, 91 PUR 
NS 8. In refusing to designate the 
applicable statute at that stage of the 
proceedings, the court said: “As | 
understand, the issuance of this stay 
order in no way goes to the merits of 
the case. The statutes delineate the 
scope of review and since both statutes 
authorize temporary orders and it 
seems to me it makes no particular 
difference which one it is issued un- 
der.” We concur in this view. Since 
it was unnecessary for the court to 
determine which statute should gov- 
ern in order to dispose of the issues 
then presented, our determination of 
the question at this time would be 
tantamount to the entry of a declara- 
tory judgment on an issue which the 
trial court has not yet determined. 
The matter of scope of review is one 
that the circuit judge must determine 
when the review is heard on its mer- 
its and his action in the premises may 
be challenged when a final and appeal- 
able order is properly presented to this 
court. While § 27-2102, supra, au- 
thorizes appeals from interlocutory 
orders, it does not authorize an appeal 
from an order that has not yet been 
made and which the court was not re- 
quired to make in adjudicating pend- 
ing issues. 


[3, 4] 


Appellant also argues that 
the orders of September 20th and 
29th are void because of lack of no- 
tice of the proceedings on September 


20th. Appellant relies on Ark Stats 
§ 32-203 which provides that an in- 
junction to stop the general and ordi- 
nary business of a corporation can 
only be granted upon reasonable no- 
tice. This section should be consid- 
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ered in connection with § 32-201 
which provides: “The court or judge, 
to whom an application for an injunc- 
tion is made, may direct a reasonable 
notice to be given to the party against 
whom the injunction is asked to at- 
tend and show cause against it at a 
specified time and place, and may, in 
the meantime, restrain such party.” 
It is conceded that appellant had prop- 
er notice of the hearing on September 
29th which led to the issuance of the 
permanent order. The granting of 
a temporary restraining order is, to a 
large extent, a matter within the sound 
discretion of the trial court, and this 
court ordinarily will not interfere, un- 
less it appears that the trial court has 
abused its discretion. Jones v. Bart- 
lett (1946) 209 Ark 681, 191 SW2d 
967. Without detailing the efforts 
made by appellees in their attempt to 
notify appellant of the hearing on Sep- 
tember 20th, it is sufficient to say that 
the trial court did not abuse its dis- 
cretion in holding that good cause was 
shown for issuance of the temporary 
order. The order of September 20th 
merely maintained the status quo until 
a formal hearing could be had and 
was superseded by the permanent or- 
der made on September 29th. 

It is also insisted that a bond of 
$100,000 is inadequate to cover prob- 
able damages to Arkansas Electric in 
the event it should be determined that 
the stay and restraining orders were 
improperly granted. The only ele- 
ment of damages suggested at the 
hearing on September 29th related to 
estimates of price rises during the pro- 
spective 3- or 4-year period of plant 


construction as reflected in the record 
before the Commission. It appears 
that a witness for the companies made 
an estimate of approximately $850,- 
000 while engineers for Arkansas 
Electric gave a figure of $156,400. 
Oddly enough each side, for purposes 
of this appeal, is more than willing to 
accept the estimate given by the other. 
It should be noted that the estimates 
are for the entire construction period, 
while we are here dealing with a delay 
occasioned by a stay which should be 
of a much shorter duration. The 
bond fixed is open-end as to the com- 
panies’ liability and the penalty of 
$100,000 applies only as to the liabil- 
ity of the surety. Under the circum- 
stances presented, we cannot say that 
the amount fixed is unreasonable. 
[5] We agree with appellant’s con- 
tention that the injunctive features of 
the order of September 29th are un- 
reasonably broad in that Arkansas 
Electric is restrained from taking any 
preliminary steps or action toward 
construction of the proposed facilities. 
Counsel for the companies conceded 
at the hearing that Arkansas Electric 
should not be restrained from procur- 
ing REA approval of engineers select- 
ed for the project. Counsel for Ar- 
kansas Electric admit that no loan 
funds can be forthcoming from REA 
to a restrained borrower. The order 
of September 29th will be modified so 
as to restrain Arkansas Electric from 
construction, or the letting of contracts 
for construction of, the proposed facil- 
ities. With this modification, the or- 
ders appealed from are affirmed. 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re William G. Schultz, Doing Business As 
Albany, Colonie, Schenectady Bus Line 


Cases 3286, 10827 
February 26, 1952 


A PPLICATION for authority to transfer a motorbus certificate; 


application denied. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 137 — Transfer — Financial integrity — 


Motor bus carriers. 


Authority to transfer a motorbus certificate should be denied where the 
transferee’s financial record affords no assurance that it can or will be able 
to give adequate service to the new territory at anything approaching rea- 


sonable rates. 


Eppy, Commissioner: Central 
Greyhound Lines acquired a cer- 
tificate over a secondary route be- 
tween Albany and Schenectady which 
was a necessary link in its long-haul 
transportation between New York 
city and the northern part of this 
state. This certificate had been is- 
sued to take care of local transporta- 
tion and in acquiring the certificate 
Greyhound willingly assumed _ that 
burden. It now seeks to divest itself of 
this certificate and to employ a route 
on the main highway which it is 
claimed will be desirable from an op- 
erating standpoint and will be for the 
convenience of its long-haul passen- 
gers. 

If this were an application to aban- 
don its old certificate, the answer 
would be clear that it would not be 
permitted to do so solely because the 
certificate had served its ends as a 
connecting link in the company’s 
statewide transportation service. 

Clearly recognizing the obligation 


to provide local service, it proposes to 
sell the certificate to the Albany-Co- 
hoes Bus Line, Inc., and we are urged 
that operation by that company will 
provide adequate local service. The 
proof does not establish that we can 
be assured that service by the Albany- 
Cohoes Bus Lines will be adequate. 
We know that Greyhound is capable 
of rendering adequate service. We 
know that the predecessor of Albany- 
Cohoes failed and went out of busi- 
ness. We have had various proceed- 
ings before us involving the latter 
company. We have their annual re- 
ports. It is a border-line operation. 

Even assuming that Albany-Cohoes 
is rendering adequate service to its 
present territory (a most violent as- 
sumption), its financial record affords 
no assurance that it can or will be able 
to give adequate service to the new 
territory at anything approaching rea- 
sonable rates. For this reason the ap- 
plication should be denied. 
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Industrial Progress 


1 digest of information on new construction by pri- 


vately managed utilities ; 


similar information relating 


to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 
ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Electric Utilities Expand to 
Meet Demands for Power 
Te has been no letup during the past year 

in the postwar growth in electric power 
load. In addition to the continuing increases in 
residential services, the industrial needs for 
power have been augmented by the defense 
emergency. To meet this demand the electric 
utilities have continued to extend their facili- 
ties. The annual reports of many companies 


comment upon their expansion programs, as 
noted in the excerpts below: 


Alabama Power Company (Birmingham, 
Ala.) reports that $29,300,000 was expended 
for construction in 1951. The construction pro- 
gram for 1952-54, inclusive, will be approxi- 
mately $102,000,000. 

American Gas and Electric Company (30 
Church St., New York, Y.) invested over 
$95,000,000 in facilities during 1951. A con- 
struction budget of $127,000,000 is being car- 
ried out in 1952. For the three-year period, 


1952-54, construction will total $319,000,000; 
and for the eight-year period 1947-1954, total 


investment in new facilities will reach $680,- 
000,000—almost equalling the total plant in- 
vestment in 1950, which was built up over a 
46-year period. 

Arizona Public Service Company (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) reports that plans are under way for 
the construction of a 100,000 KW plant in the 
Casa Grande Valley area. It will cost $12,- 
000,000. 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Company (Blythe- 
ville, Ark.) continued its program of strength- 
ening its transmission and distribution systems 
during 1951. Total electric construction 
amounted to $1,355,106. 

Boston Edison Company (Boston, Mass.) 
reports that during 1951 construction went for- 
ward on schedule at Edgar station on a new 
81,250 KW generating unit to be known as 
Edgar No. 5 and to be ready for service in 
the summer of 1952. The company has placed 
an order for another 81,250 kilowatt unit, to 
be known as Edgar No. 6, tentatively sched- 
uled to go into service in 1954. 

The California Oregon Power Company 
(Medford, Ore.) made gross capital expendi- 


1951. The current year’s budget provides for 
expenditures totaling $2,242,915. 

Carolina Power & Light Company (Raleigh, 
N. C.) spent approximately $18,700,000 for 
construction of new facilities during 1951. Ex- 
penditures during 1952 are estimated at $26,- 
000,000. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) made additions to its 
gas and electric facilities during 1951 amount- 
ing to $12,100,000, as compared with $10,170,- 
000 in 1950. The estimated cost of the 1952 
construction program is $6,600,000. 

Central Power and Light Company (Corpus 
Christi, Tex.) spent more than $12,000,000 
for new facilities in 1951. By the end of 1951, 
the company could supply its customers with 
more than twice as much power as was avail- 
able at the end of World War II, and ex- 
pansion is continuing at a rapid rate. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corpora- 
tion (Rutland, Vt.) continued its expansion 
program during 1951. It reports that expendi- 
tures during that year amounted to $3,462,962. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) reports that during the 
six-year period, 1946-1951, the company and 
its subsidiaries spent $98,800,000 for construc- 
—— They expect to spend $28,000,000 during 

952. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany (Cleveland, Ohio) had a total investment 
of $291,667,000 in property and plant at the 
end of 1951, following expenditures of $23,- 
702,000 for construction during that year. The 
system’s generating capacity was 1,134,000 kw 
at the end of 1951. It is expected that it will 
exceed 1,500,000 kw by the end of 1954 

Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Com- 
pany (Columbus, Ohio) spent $15,467,000 in 
1951 for electric plant additions and improve- 
ments, making a total expenditure of $61,133,- 
000 during the five-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1951. The company contemplates 
spending $55,000,000 during the years 1952-54. 

Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago, 
Ill.) reports that in 1951, total construction 
expenditures were $95,589,775. It is estimated 


(Continued on page 42) 








tures during 1951 amounting to $13,520,835. 
With more than $47,900,000 spent during the 
six-year period from 1946-1951, the company’s 
projected program, including projects now un- 
der way, will require the expenditure of an 
estimated additional $41,393,521 within the pe- 
riod 1952-54. FREE Catalog. 
California-Pacific Utilities Company (San 
Francisco, Cal.) reports that expenditures for 


new construction amounted to $1,357,487 in A. C. GIBSON CO., INC. _ 
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that $500,000,000 will be spent for the years 
1952 through 1955. 

The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
(Berlin, Conn.) has an extensive expansion 
program under way. In 1951 the expenditures 
totaled approximately $10,944,000. 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. (4 Irving Pl., New York, N. Y.) 
reports that in 1951 expenditures for new 
construction were $91,000,000. This brought 
the total expenditures for the postwar period 
1946-1951 to $445,000,000. For the next five 
years, 1952-56, present plans indicate expendi- 
tures totaling $380,000,000, of which $105,000,- 
ar: is scheduled for 1952. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore (Baltimore, Md.) re- 
ports that during the last five years it has 
expended over $110,000,000 for expansion and 
expects to spend an additional $28,000,000 in 
1952. 

Consumers Power Company (Jackson, 
Mich.) reports that construction expenditures 
came to $51,026,600 in 1951, bringing the total 
for the six years 1946-51 to $219,500,862, not 








Applications are solicited by the Florida Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commission, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, for the following: One grad- 
uate semi-senior electrical rate engineer and 
one graduate semi-senior electrical evaluation 
engineer. Salaries commensurate with ex- 
perience. Apply to Director of Research and 
Valuation. 











including construction expenditures of Michi- 
gan Gas Storage Company. Again in 1952, it 
will be necessary to continue the expansion 
program. 

The Dayton Power and Light Company 
( Dayton, Ohio) has completed a_ five-year 
postwar expansion program (1946-1950) cost- 
ing $75,227,000. Its second five-year program 
is now under way. It resulted in an outlay of 
$20,400,000 in 1951, and will require an addi- 
tional $38,000,000 for 1952 and 1953. 

Delaware Power & Light Company (\Wil- 
mington, Del.) continued its construction ac- 
tivities at a high level throughout 1951, total 
construction expenditures amounting to $11,- 
854,025. The maximum aggregate expenditure 
during the next three years has been estimated 
at $40,000,000. 

The Detroit Edison Company (Detroit, 
Mich.) added 200,000 KW to the generating 
capacity of their Conners Creek plant. Con- 
struction work is under way at their St. Clair 
power plant, which will provide for a total 
of 500,000 KW in 4 units by July, 1954. A 
total property investment of $62,104,842 was 
made during 1951. 

Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
is in the midst of the largest expansion pro- 
gram in its history. As part of this program 
the company expended nearly $29,600,000 in 
1951, about $6,000,000 more than the amount 
spent in 1950. 

Edison Sault Electric Company (Sault Ste. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Pittsburgh Seam 
Western Penne. 
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Pittsburgh Seam 
tastern Ohio 
Consol Bituminous Coals meet every need of the pubiic utility industry. 
They've been widely acclaimed for years for their uniform high quality 
which results in unexcelled performance and economy. 


Western Penne. 


_CONSOL 
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KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT ERIE FAIRMONT NEW YORK 
NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ROCHESTER SYRACUSE TOLEDO YOUNGSTOWN 


Export Office: New York, N. Y. 


AFFILIATES 
NORTH WESTERN-HANNA FUEL CO., St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee, Menominee, Sault Ste. Marie 
EMPIRE-HANNA COAL CO. LTD., Toronto, London, St. Catharines, Windsor, Winnipeg 
Lake Sales Agent: HANNA COAL & ORE CORP., Cleveland 
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Marie, Mich.) continued its construction pro- 
gram during 1951. Expenditures during that 
year amounted to $172,976. 

The Empire District Electric Company 
(Joplin, Mo.) spent some $2,113,000 for new 
construction. The company expects that a $14,- 
900,000 construction program will be needed 
in 1952-54. 

Florida Power Corporation (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.) spent $16,018,265 on its construction pro- 
gram during 1951 for itself and subsidiary 
company. The construction budget for 1952 is 
approximately $28,000,000. 

Florida Power & Light Company (Miami, 
Fla.) completed its six-year $112,000,000 post- 
war construction program in 1951. Construc- 
tion costs during the year totaled $21,400,000. 
It is forecast that during the next ten years 
$332,000,000 will be spent on plant and system 
expansion, with $22,100,000 and $27,800,000 
being spent during 1952 and 1953, respectively. 

General Public Utilities Corporation (67 
Broad St., New York, N. Y.) reports that 
its subsidiaries spent $47,290,000 in 1951 for 
construction. It is estimated that approximately 
$58,000,000 will be spent in 1952. 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
(Hartford, Conn.) estimates that its construc- 
tion program through 1954, consisting of new 
generating capacity and required additions and 
improvements to its distribution system and 
other utility plant, will call for an expenditure 
of about $24,000,000. 


Houston Lighting & Power Company 











PLAY SAFE 
WHEN SELECTING 
YOUR ROPE— 
USE FITLER BRAND 


Waterproofed Manila Rope. It has a 
High Dielectric Strength and is ideal 
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54” diameter and 
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(Houston, Tex.) reports that it spent $90, 
400,000 for the 6-year period ending 1951, of 
which $17,731,907 was expended last year. 
Orders have been placed for equipment which 
will add 400,000 KW to the generating capac- 
ity by the end of 1954. 

Idaho Power Company (Boise, Idaho) spent 
$76,400,000 in the five years ending 1951. Of 
this sum, $23,297,828 was spent in 1951. The 
company expects to double its present generat- 
ing capacity during the next five years. 

Interstate Power Company (Dubuque, Iowa) 
estimates that its 1952 construction budget will 
amount to $6,851,000. The principal item is the 
cost of the completion of the installation of 
a new 25,000 KW steam turbo generating unit 
at the Dubuque, Iowa, power plant. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) made gross additions of $19, 
217,712 in 1951. Expenditures in 1952 may 
aggregate as much as $22,300 

The Kansas Power and. Light Company 
(Topeka, Kans.) has been engaged, for the 
past six years, in the most extensive expan- 
sion and improvement program in its history. 
Construction expenditures during 1951 were 
$14,774,628. It is estimated that $37,233,600 
will be spent during the years 1952-54. 

Long Island Lighting Company (Mineola, 
N. Y.) reports that the cost of additions to 
property in 1951 was $31,130,000, exceeding 
1950—the previous peak year—by almost $6,- 
000,000. In the last five years construction 
expenditures have amounted to more than 
$103,000,000. Expenditures for new construc- 
tion in 1952 are estimated at about $41,000,000. 

Louisiana Power & Light Company (New 
Orleans, La.) reports that during the year, 
$12,646,050 in gross property additions was 
invested in expanding and improving service. 

Louisville Gas and Electric Company (Lou- 
isville, Ky.) is in the midst of a broad expan- 
sion program. Total 1951 construction expendi- 
tures were approximately $8,347,000. It is 
estimated that the 1952-53 construction pro- 
gram will require expenditures of approxi- 
— $16,000,000 in 1952-and $16,000,000 in 
1953. 

Metropolitan Edison Company (Reading, 
Pa.) made net additions to plant and property 
in 1951 amounting to $13,557,560. Construction 
expenditures of approximately $25,800,000 
have been budgeted for 1952, as part of the 
company’s long-range expansion program. 

Michigan Gas and Electric Company (Three 
Rivers, Mich.) spent $958,363 during 1951 on 
expansion. It is estimated that $1,109,000 will 
be spent in 1952. 

Middle South Utilities, Inc. (2 Rector St, 
New York, N. Y.) reports that system com- 
panies have spent about $257,000,000 for new 

facilities since 1945. The system is making 
plans for expenditures in 1952 and 1953 of 
approximately $138,000,000. 

Minnesota Power & Light Company (Du- 
luth, Minn.) is engaged in an extensive expan- 
sion program which, over the period from the 
end of World War II through 1953, will re- 
quire expenditures estimated at $42,000,000 


(Continued on page 46) 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 
EXPENSIVE 
BOILERS! 


ultiply power safety 
ith Reliance Double-Check Water Level Supervision 


The approved modern way to protect 
your valuable boiler investment is to 
have double water level reading facili- 
ties. Reliance Water Columns and Gages 
and the remote reading EYE-HYE sup- 
ply an outstanding combination of safety 
and convenience. They guard against any 
slighting of water level supervision that 
might result in lost production time and 
costly accidents. 

The Reliance Water Column (1) with 
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rugged Flat Glass or Micasight Gage 
provides a reliable check at the boiler 
drum. EYE-HYE (2) brings an accurate 
reading to the operating floor—a con- 
venient means for frequent “operating 
station’ check. Illuminated indicating 
fluid in the EYE-HYE insures mistake- 
proof reading. (The Unitemp, (3) stand- 
ard EYE-HYE accessory, maintains an 
even temperature in both connecting 
tubes). Ask your nearest Reliance Rep- 
resentative, or write to the Factory. 


The Reliance Gauge Column Co. 


5902 Carnegie Avenue 


e@ Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Mississippi Power ‘Company (Gulfport, 
Miss.) reports that during 1951, gross expendi- 
tures for construction were $4,587, 365. The 
company’s expenditures for the years 1952-54 
are estimated at approximately $18,311,000. 

The Montana Power Company (Butte, 
Mont.) expended approximately $11,200,000 in 
1950 and $16,300,000 for 1951 on construction. 
Expenditures for 1952 are estimated at 

Mountain States Power Company (Albany, 
Ore.) spent $5,600,000 during 1951 for new 
plant facilities, the largest annual expenditure 
for construction in the Company’s history. Im- 
provements. — 1952 are expected to require 
about $4,500 

New E er Gas and Electric Association 
(Cambridge, Mass.) reports that extensive 
work was carried on by its electric and gas 
companies during 1951 in enlarging facilities. 
The construction program of the subsidiaries 
for 1952 will require approximately $6,500,000. 
For the years 1953 and 1954, construction 
requirements are tentatively estimated to ag- 
gregate $15,300,000. 

New Jersey Power & Light Company 
(Dover, N. J.) made expenditures of $3,700,- 
000 in 1951, the highest annual amount ever 
spent by the company. These expenditures were 
part of a total of $25,000,000 spent during the 
past five years in enlarging and improving 
facilities. The company plans to spend $3,900,- 
000 during 1952. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion (Ithaca, N. Y.) reports that construction 
expenditures of $23, 143,100 in 1951 were higher 
than in any previous year. The construction 
program planned for the three years 1952-54 
is estimated at $76,000,000, with $25,000,000 
forecast for 1952. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) spent about $57,352,000 in 1951 
for electric and gas construction and other 
additions to facilities. Expenditures of about 
$64,500,000 are anticipated for 1952 construc- 
tion. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
(Hammond, Ind.) continued its construction 
program during 1951 with expenditures of 
$19,390,000. The program contemplates ex- 
penditures estimated at $20,000,000 in 1952 and 
$21,000,000 in 1953. 

Northern States Power Company (Minneap- 
olis, Minn.) reports that its 1947-1951 con- 
struction program totaled $159,839,000. For the 
five-year period 1952-56 it is planned to spend 
$143,000,000. 

Ohio Edison Company (Akron, Ohio) re- 
ports that additions and improvements to prop- 
erties required expenditures during the year 
of $20,574,027. The estimated cost of the con- 
struction program for 1952 is $40,600,000. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company (Okla- 
homa City, Okla.) reports that its construction 
expenditures for 1951 amounted to $11,431,000 
which compares with $15,529,000 for the pre- 
vious year. Construction expenditures for 1952 
are expected to be approximately $15,500,000. 

Pacific Power & Light Company (Portland, 
Ore.) reports that its 1951 construction pro- 
gram was the largest in the company’s history 


with expenditures during the year totaling $18,- 
314,014. This brought the total of such ex- 
penditures since 1945 to more than $53,000,000, 
The company estimates that expenditures for 
1952 will be approximately $22,309,500. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company (San 
Francisco, Calif.) spent about $152,000,000 in 
1951 to extend and enlarge facilities. This 
brings to more than $800,000,000 the amount 
expended to date on its postwar construction 
program. It is estimated that about $450,000,- 
000 will be expended in the period 1952-54, 
inclusive. 

Pennsylvania Electric Company (Johns- 
town, Pa.) spent $18,000,000 during 1951 to 
improve and expand its facilities, bringing to 
$79,000,000 the amount spent for construction 
since 1945. Construction expenditures for 1952 
are estimated at $26,000,000. 

Pennsylvania Power Company (New Castle, 
Pa.) is carrying on a construction program 
that will result in total expenditures of more 
than $16,000,000 made during 1951 and 1952. 
The principal item in this program is the addi- 
tion of an 85,000 KW steam-electric generating 
unit to the New Castle power plant, which is 
scheduled for completion in the latter half of 
1952. 

ere amge Power & Light Company 
(Allentown, Pa.) conducted an expansion 
program during 1951 amounting to $26,000,000, 
about $500,000 more than anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. Expenditures planned 
for 1952 total $38,500,000, the greatest of any 
year in the company’s history. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Company 
(Baltimore, Md.) has undertaken an expansion 
program involving the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. The company spent $3,- 
500,000 in its expansion program during 1951 
and expects to spend approximately $7,000,000 
during 1952. 

Philadelphia Electric Company (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) reports-that in 1951 construction 
expenditures amounted to approximately $46,- 
000,000, bringing total construction program 
costs to $261,000,000 since 1945. It has ex- 
tended its postwar construction program 
through 1956 and has planned large expendi- 
tures over the next five years. 

Potomac Electric Power Company (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) reports that construction ex- 
penditures during 1951 amounted to $18,407,- 
418. A major construction project for 1952 
will be the addition of 100,000. KW to the 
generating capacity of the Potomac River plant. 
Total for 5-year period 1947-1951 amounts 
to $83,474,172. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
(Newark, N. J.) made expenditures for plant 
additions in 1951 amounting to $51,853,907. 
Estimated expenditures under the present con- 
struction program for the years 1952 and 1953 
aggregate approximately $146,000,000, of which 
it is expected $84,000,000 will be spent in 1952. 

Public Service Company of New Hamp- 
shire (Manchester, N. H.) reports that in 1951 
the company expended $6,786,929 for new 
plant facilities. 

Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
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(Seattle, Wash.) reports that its construction 
expenditures for 1951 totaled about $5,064,000. 
The company’s 1952 construction is estimated 
at approximately $5,000,000. 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
(Rochester, N. Y.) spent over $62,000,000 for 
additions and improvements for the six post- 
war years ending 1951. Plans for 1952 call 
for plant construction of $19,338,323, the 
largest in any one year in the history of the 
company. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Company (San 
Diego, Cal.) spent $11,033,238 for additions 
in 1951. The company’s 1952 construction 
budget will exceed $18,000,000. 

Southern California Edison Company (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) reports that its construction 
expenditures, which totaled $344,160,000 in the 
six years 1946-1951, were approximately $61,- 
509,000 in 1951. Further plant expenditures of 
approximately $80,000,000 have been budgeted 

r 1952. 

"Sens Power & Light Company (Dallas, 
Texas) reports that its construction expendi- 
tures totaled $12,134,648 in 1951. Preliminary 
plans are prepared for a construction program 
totaling $24,700,000 to be carried out in 1952. 

The Toledo Edison Company (Toledo, 
Ohio) spent about $11,500,000 for construction 
during 1951. Its 1951-55 construction pro- 
gram is estimated at $60,000,000. The 1952 
construction budget amounts to about $8,000,- 


The Tucson Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company (Tucson, Ariz.) made net additions 
of $1,590,832 to electric property and $377,425 
to gas property in 1951. The estimated expendi- 
tures for 1952-53 include approximately $12,- 
400,000 for electric facilities and $1,100,000 for 
gas facilities. 

Union Electric Company of Missouri (St. 
Louis, Mo.) spent $33,388,000 during 1951 in 
its construction program. It plans to spend over 
$200,000,000 in the five-year period 1952-56. 

Utah Power & Light Company (Salt Lake 
City, Utah) spent $15,992,000 for new plants 
and property during 1951. Almost $17,000,000 
is budgeted for 1952 expenditure. 

Virginia Electric and Power Company 
(Richmond, Va.) reports that expenditures in 
the 1946-1951 period amounted to $164,000,000. 
Construction plans as budgeted for 1952 will 
— p estimated expenditure of about 
$50,000, 

West —— Power Company (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) made additions to its property in 1951 
amounting to about $10,000,000. Planned ex- 
penditures for property additions in 1952 are 
$18,500,000. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) has a four-year construction 
program (1951-1954) which it is estimated will 
cost about $98,000,000. Construction expendi- 
tures of about $18,000,000 have been made, 
leaving a balance of about $80,000,000 expendi- 
tures for completion of the projects. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) reports that its expenditures 
during 1951 for new construction were approxi- 
mately $10,700,000. The 1952 construction 


budget totals $21,000,000. Expenditures of $7,- 
500,000 are estimated during 1952. 


New Controller Conducts Time, 
Temperature Programs 


mN electronic strip chart recording and in- 
dicating program controller has been in- 
troduced by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company to meet a continuing demand 
for more fully automatic industrial process 
control. 

The new ElectroniK controller, developed by 
Honeywell’s Brown Instruments Division, pro- 
vides a means for automatically conducting the 
complex time-and-temperature programs re- 
quired in heat treating operations and other 
processes. This will minimize manual regula- 
tion and the always present human error factor. 

The instrument is equipped with a motor 
driven set point index in addition to tempera- 
ture measuring, controlling, recording and in- 
dicating components, and will automatically 
maintain pre-set rates of temperature rise, fall, 
and timed soaking or holding periods. 

Now available for shipment, the Brown 
ElectroniK strip chart program controller can 
be supplied as a single or multi-record electric 
contact or proportional controller, or as a single 
record pneumatic controller. 


IBM Appointments 


NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES Corpo- 

RATION recently announced the appointment 
of Edward M. Douglas as vice president in 
charge of special administrative matters, and 
of Louis H. LaMotte as vice president in 
charge of sales, both to be stationed at IBM 
World Headquarters in New York. Mr. Doug- 
las previously was vice president in charge of 
sales with headquarters in New York, while 
Mr. LaMotte was vice president with head- 
quarters in the company’s Washington, D. C. 
office. 


New Air Conditioning Smoke 
Control Bulletin Available 


Ws and means to guard against panic 
and damage from smoke accidentally in- 
troduced into the air intake of air conditioning 
systems is the subject of the latest Ess Instru- 
ment Company’s Bulletin 521. The four-page 
brochure includes descriptions. and diagrams 
of all three models of the Ess Smoke Controls, 
including one that eliminates the necessity for 
wall break-throughs by flush mounting. A re- 
mote-reading model is also described and illus- 
trated for installation where the main duct is 
some distance from the main fan controls. 


Blaw-Knox Appointment 

jou H. Erkus has been appointed assist- 

ant manager of the Blaw-Knox Division 
of Blaw-Knox Company, it was announced re- 
cently by D. V. Sherlock, acting division man- 
ager. In this new post, Mr. Elkus will have 
responsibility, under the division manager, for 
all departments of this large fabricating unit 
at Blawnox, Pennsylvania. 
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"PARDNERS" 


Reddy Kilowatt and Genie, the magic electric and gas servants, are 

“pardners” in serving 125,000 Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

customers in 250 communities of this dynamic western area. 
For the past twenty-eight years, the Montana-Dakota 

Utilities Co. has been an active “pardner” in the 
development of this resourceful empire which 
embraces the recent Williston Basin oil 
discoveries. 
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HYDRAULIC ASH-HANDLING SYSTEM 


A Beaumont HYDRAULIC System: is particularly suited for high capacity ash-handling; handles wet ash 


or dry, molten slag and large clinkers; fits any type of power plant arrangement; is completely enclosed, 


preventing dust or gas from escaping to the boiler room; and can be operated by one man on a part-time 


basis. Write for Beaumont’s brochure, “Answers to Your Ash-Handling Questions.” 


BIRCH COMPANY 


Y; 1534 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


DESIGNERS — MANUFACTURERS—ERECTORS BULK MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEMS 
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Efficiency 


In the over-all planning and coordinating of 
today’s amazing developments management finds 
its most helpful, efficient, and economical ally in 
the independent consulting engineering organiza- 
tion; for here in a single service are made available 
the combined skills and experience of leading 
architects and engineers in all fields. 


Many of these proj- 
ects are pictured 
and described in our 
new booklet "Co- 
ordinated Engineer- 
ing Services.” 


Peter F. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING - 


In this important relationship the Peter F. Loftus 
Corporation has successfully cooperated with man- 
agement and plant engineers on major projects in 
many parts of the world — for private and public 
utilities, and for industrial, commercial, govert- 
mental, and institutional clients. 


Loftus Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1923 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“ Where A STRAIGHT LINE 
oni is not the SHORTEST DISTANCE 


Abrams Aerial 
Mosaic: Scale 
1”=1000° 


On this aerial photograph the dotted line 
shows where a proposed pipeline would 
have been routed using conventional maps. 
The solid line shows the actual route based 
on an Abrams Aerial Mosaic. Aerial 
photography instantly showed that bending 
the line would eliminate crossing a stream, 
expensive resort property and a small lake 
—that, measured in time and money, a 
straight line here was not the shortest dis- 
tance. Save your time and money; use 
Abrams Aerial Surveys to show you the 
shortest practical routes for your pipelines. 


For complete information send for your copy of ‘Pipeline Plannin 
from the Bird’s-Eye View,” and the brochure “Aerial Surveys an 
Mops from Photographs.” 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY 
ole} -3 20) 9. wey 


L NSING ! MICHIGAN | 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE May 14, 1952 


300,000 Shares 


New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $31.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Wertheim & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 
Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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Through one organization, Gilbert Associates, you can 
obtain the specialized help of engineers, constructors, 
accountants, and utility and industrial specialists. 


Gilbert maintains eight offices in the United States 
and throughout the world to help solve your industrial, 
business, and management problems. These offices are 
staffed with trained specialists. Their practical experi- 
ence is available to management for help with any 
problem, large or small, on a full- or part-time basis, 
and in complete confidence. 

If you have a pressing problem, or desire more 
information, why not consult a Gilbert specialist. Or, 
write for the illustrated booklet, “Organization and 








FOUNDED 


NEW YORK 


Services.” There is no obligation. 


J 
=! GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS CONSULTANTS CONSTRUCTORS 
READING, PA. 
* WASHINGTON * HOUSTON * PHILADELPHIA * ROME * MANILA + MEDELLIN 
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SPRAGUE 


CAST IRON AND ALUMINUM CAS} 


GAS METERS 
and 


REGULATORS 


For high, medium and low pres 
sures in manufactured, natur 
and liquefied petroleum gase 

* aT 
Gas Measurement Engineers have 
been acquainted with the accuracy, 
unequalled service and low maintenance cost of Sprague Meters and 
Regulators for over fifty years. For simplicity of design, rugged con- 
struction and quality of materials, Sprague products are unrivaled in 
their field. 


















SPRAGUE NO. 1A METER 





Modern methods demand that devices of this nature must be inter- 
changeable to keep maintenance costs low. iefore 
The foresight of Sprague Engineers in the 
past, today makes the oldest Sprague 
models as efficient as the newest. 











The services of the Sprague Engineering 
Staff cre at your disposal. Data and prob- 
lems of gas measurement and control will 
be gladly furnished. Write for a complete = 
set of cotalogs. SPRAGUE 1500 REGULATOR 












THE SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 4, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCHES: DAVENPORT, IOWA © HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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}VERYBODY’S TALKING 


about this modern gas control 
GASAPACK ... THE ONLY REALLY NEW GAS CONTROL 


Two-Stage Flame Control 
Completely Silent 


Gasapack’s exclusive 
Gasapack eliminates intermediate o-fame principe 


= ” flame for steady, 
nm heat control, 
without » iolent swings. 





“bang-on, bang-off” flame 
ignition and extinction noises, 
common to ordinary Kms g 
ction” controls. Positiv 
— but quiet. 





One Simple Unit 
Combines all 
necessary controls 
in one compact 
unit, to 
install . ose 
to service and 
efficient in operation, 





Compare the Gasapack with old-fashioned, gas furnaces and heaters. One simple-to-install 
cumbersome hookups, and you'll discover it’s unit eliminates as many as 5 separate controls, 
AD the modern, efficient way of installing modern 
i 


Cuts costs of assembly, too — as much as 67%. 
a eee eee for modern gas heating 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 
(formerly Automatic Products Company) 
2470 N. 32nd Street @ Milwaukee 45, Wis. In Canada: A-P Controls Corporation Ltd., Cooksville, Ont, 
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STURDY LEAD PLATED UNBREAKABLE AND 
BRASS BOLT CON- 
NECTOR TERMINALS 

















HEAVY INTERCELL 


SEAL NUT ASSEMBLY 
CONNECTORS 


PROVIDES PERFECT 
AND LASTING SEAL 


THE LATEST DEVELOP- 
MENT IN 


/ 


FUNNEL TYPE VENTS 
FOR EASY WATERING 





COLORED LIQUID Se 

LEVEL LINES AND yA COVER 

AMPLE WATERING po 

SPACE CONTAINER 

DAMAGE RESISTANT 

PLASTIC CONTAINERS 

AND COVERS PERMANENT MIPOR 
RUBBER SEPARATOR 

AFFECTED BY CHEMICAL 
HEAVY NEGATIVE AND ELECTRICAL ACTION 





PLATE DESIGNED FOR = een 
BALANCED PLATE LIFE 











AMPLE SEDIMENT — <eeeenes A OF 
STATE OF CHARGE 


SPACE 





WORLD FAMOUS 
 EXIDE MANCHESTER PLANTE 
POSITIVE PLATE 











LOW RESISTANCE SLOTTED 
PLASTIC SEPARATOR 
WPERVIOUS TO TEMPERA- GREATEST SPACE SAVING 


TURE, CHEMICAL ‘ 
ELECTRICAL acho TY Pp E c M E o pane A. FIELD 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED TO GIVE YOU... 


@LONG, TROUBLE-FREE LIFE @UNSURPASSED DEPENDABILITY for the most vital applications “LOW 
OPERATING COST. Extremely low internal resistance and losses, hence minimum charge currents are 
required OW MAINTENANCE COST. No solutions to change, nothing to renew. Requires water only once 
or twice @ year. Smooth, streamline design facilitates cleaning *INCREASED POWER (watt) output per 
unit of space @ESS WEIGHT per ampere-hour output *MORE ATTRACTIVE INSTALLATIONS 4ESS SPACE 
REQUIRED sHIGHLY-SUSTAINED USEFUL VOLTAGE even under heavy discharge *DAMAGE RESISTANT 
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FOR ALL SMALL-POWER STATIONARY APPLICATIONS 


This newest POWER IN PLASTIC is an Exide development in 
stationary 


batteries for applications requiring up to 24 ampere hours at 8-hour rate. Back 
of this new Exide-Manchex battery are years of research-engineering, continuous laboratory 
checking and prolonged field testing. Result—a battery of exceptional ruggedness, with 


high power ability in greatly reduced space. 


ORIGINAL . .. EXCLUSIVE... OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


PLASTIC CONTAINER AND COVER. Transpar- 
ent as glass, lighter in weight, more compact 
and with much greater shock resistance. Con- 
tainer and cover are polystyrene—impervious 
to effects of electrolyte ... annealed for high 
mechanical strength and heat resistance . 
permanent cover seal—electrolyte will not leak 
out. Container surface is smooth and easily 
kept clean. 


LONG-LIFE MANCHESTER POSITIVE PLATE .. . 
of unique lead button construction—rolled 
strips of corrugated pure lead, pressed into 
framework of lead alloy grid. Forming action 
expands buttons and locks them securely in 
place. Only a small portion of lead is formed 
initially into active material . . . the remainder 
is available for gradual conversion in service 
NEGATIVE PLATES match the long life of 
the positives. 


DOUBLE INSULATION— Mipor separators, of 
microporous rubber, together with slotted 
polystyrene separators act as a permanent 
electrical insulator while permitting free diffu- 
sion of electrolyte. Both are unaffected by 
temperature, chemical or electrical action— 
they will not crack, crumble or break down in 


YOUR BEST BATTERY BUY...AT ANY PRICE 
For further information write: 


service. They provide maximum insulation 
with minimum resistance between plates, and 
assure long battery life even under severe 
charge-discharge conditions. 


OTHER FEATURES: Elements are precision-fit 
and cover-suspended; separators are held in 
place by a bottom support of polystyrene. 
Adequate water space is provided; infrequent 
addition of water is made easy by molded-in- 
cover funnel filling vent . .. unbreakable and 
spray-proof plastic vent plugs . . . Lines on all 
four sides of container show recommended 
upper and lower electrolyte levels. Pilot balls 
indicate state of charge. Supplied charged and 
wet—or dry for prolonged storage. 


SIZES AVAILABLE in three styles of containers 
and in capacities of 8, 16 and 24 A.H. at the 
8-hour rate. Two-cell and three-cell assemblies 
may be combined to provide any desired yolt- 
age and to fit the available space. Other new 
Exide batteries are available in plastic up to 
100 ampere hours capacity. 


For all small-power stationary applications 
these new Exide-Manchex batteries, Type 
CME, are 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide” and “Manchex™ Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. O7. 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 
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OVER EIGHT 
MILLION 
HORSEPOWER 


The Newport News Shipbuildi 
and Dry Dock Company has 
ceived orders for the building ¢ 
hydraulic turbines aggregatin 
output of 8,150,000 horsepowe 


ASSEMBLY OF SPIRAL CASINGS FOR C. J. STRIKE DEVELOPMENT 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, Virginia 
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Benjamin Franklin satd 





LIBERTY WILL NOT DESCEND TO A PEOPLE... IT IS A BLESSING 
THAT MUST BE EARNED BEFORE IT CAN BE ENJOYED. 


Freedom did not come easy but it can easily go if 
the federal government keeps on taking over jobs 
that business-managed companies have always For 
better and cheaper. 


The more the federal government tries to do this 
the closer we are to socialism, the fewer our freedoms 
and the greater our taxes. 


- National defense spending does need billions. It's 
the defenseless spending we must guard against or 
our own freedom can go bankrupt. 





American business, under our way of freedom, out- 
produces every other country in the world in goods 
and electric power to make those goods. 





The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
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Develop maximum power Ff 
with LEFFEL hydraulic turbine) 








” 

% 
Only time will tell the story of how e 
good a hydraulic turbine really is e 
—and Leffel turbines are already € 
thoroughly time-tested, in scores € 
of installations where they have 
been going strong for decades 
without need of repair. 


Leffel turbines are so expertly 
planned, so carefully and precisely 
built that you can be sure of 
trouble-free efficiency for a long, 
long time. Leffel pays special at- 
tention to the conditions under 
which the turbine is to be used, and 


maintains a friendly interest in 





the turbine's performance after 
installation. 


If you have a water power prob- 






lem, entrust it to Leffel's hydraulic ~ 
engineers — real experts in the * 
water power field. Put Leffel's 90 * 
years of hydraulic power experi- € 
, # 
& 


ence to work for you—now. 








* 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


DEPARTMENT P ¢ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 






MORE EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC POWER FOR SJ Y f 
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THE PORTSMOUTH POWER STATION.— Another 
new generating station with twin units generating 
210,000 Kw.; one unit for completion early in 1953, 
the other late ‘54. 


ITH THE NEED 
OMES THE POWER! 


With the completion of present construction, Vepco will have more 
than doubled its 1946 capacity for generating electric power on the 
Vepco System, serving most of Virginia and parts of North Carolina 
and West Virginia. 

In other words, during the past five years, its power station 
capacity has increased over 77 per cent and when new construction 
now under way is completed, not including the widely-publicized 
Roanoke River hydro development, the increase will be over 151% 
— from 427,000 Kw. in 1946 to 1,075,000 Kw. 

Unless critical materials are delayed or withheld, which would 
delay present and future construction, Vepco will be able to maintain 
an adequate supply of electric power for all present and future needs. 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Electrical World's valuable record of 





Here is the sweeping panorama of the evolution 
of energy generation, distribution and utilization. 
This is the story of the progress of the great Ameri- 
can electric power systems, both private and public, 
and the philosophy and social and economic forces 
underlying their growth. 


Designed for easy reading, this book brings you 
in compact form the unique record of the develop- 
ment of hydro- and turbo-electric power plants— 
of techniques for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the far-flung systems—of public 
regulation over companies, their rates and their 
profits—of the spasmodic movements for federal 
and municipal ownership of electric utilities—and 
of the rise of industry organizations. 





mannnaneees Now in permanent reference form... 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
ELECTRIC SYSTEMS and APPARATUS F 











THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 


PAST, PRESENT and FUTURE 


Compiled by the Editors of Electrical World 
illustrated, $4.00 


178 pages, 8!/, x II, 


This survey of one of the world’s greatest industries, spanning three-quarters of a century, is a a 
manent bound edition of the 75th Anniversary Number of Electrical World. Outstanding specialis 

from coast to coast contributed their knowledge and research to make this volume a unique log 4 
Every major phase of electric power development is covered—generating equip 


industry achievement. 











ment, transmission lines, protective relaying, substation desig 








DISCUSSES— power metering, rural electrification, holding companies, stat 
regulation, N.E.M.A., Edison Electric Institute, National Eleq 

e Power systems trical Wholesalers Association, etc., etc. 
e Power stations 
e Station generation 
¢ Transmission Public Utilities Fortnightly 
¢ General system 309 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

techniques Please send me a copy of Electrical World’s, THE ELECTRIC 
@ Distribution POWER INDUSTRY. Payment to be made as checked. 
° Maintenance and a ° 

metering 
m7 Use of electricity SD cencenedsbndanddesnncneseedentecesekeneneunasqnel 
¢ Organization and MIN cached ncecone sential Zone... .State........6..0 
e Fo orang ganizations O payment enclosed 0 send C.O.D. 
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ON THE LINE! 


... Our Sixth Post-War Power Plant 


a pe HIS is the newly completed 
oe T 


C. J. Strike Hydro-electric proj- 
ect on Snake river, built in 16 
months to produce 90,000 Kilowatts 
of power. 


Since 1945, Idaho Power Com- 
pany has invested nearly $100,000,- 
000 of taxpaying venture capital 


and has increased its generating 
capacity by 31/, times. 

There’s plenty of electric power 
in the Snake River Valley, and it 
has sparked a remarkable growth 
of industry and agriculture—a good 
example of what private enterprise 
can do when unhampered by social- 
istic encroachment. 


IDAHO # POWER 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER !T SERVES 
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The two new stacks at the right of this artist’s drawing of Detroit 
Edison's Conners Creek plant mark the addition of two new turbo- 
generators that increase the plant's capacity to 571,000 kilowatts. 


Southeastern Michigan 
Grows on lirm Koundations 


or who sail the Great Lakes. They 
help increase Edison’s capacity 
today to almost two million 
kilowatts. 


The population of Southeastern 
Michigan has grown to almost 
3,500,000. Ever mindful of the 
need for keeping well ahead of 
Detroit’s and Southeastern Michi- 
gan’s growth, Detroit Edison con- 
tinues its never-ending expansion 
of generating and distributing 
facilities. 


The Conners Creek plant is an 
example. Its two additional stacks, 
increasing the famous Seven Sis- 
ters to nine, change a landmark 
familiar for many years to mil- 
lions of people who live nearby, 


Edison’s customers have confi- 
dence in the supplier of their 
electric power . . . confidence that 
whatever, whenever, wherever 
their power needs may be, Edison 
will fill them. And Detroit Edison, 
through its expansion program, is 
making certain that Southeastern 
Michigan will have a firm, de- 
pendable foundation for future 
growth. 








‘Satisfaction 
all the way 
with Dodge!” 


. . says F. F. WASSER 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 


“We have been using Dodge trucks of 
all sizes, from 14-ton through 3-ton, for 
over 15 years. 


“T guess that speaks for itself. There’s 
been satisfaction all the way with 
Dodge! Maintenance cost is Jess than 
the average of other trucks we use!”’ 


Dodge ‘“Job-Rated’”’ trucks are serving 
many utility companies with the thor- 
ough satisfaction expressed by Mr. 
Wasser. They will save time and work 
and money in your service, too. 


For example, you get a money-saving 
high-compression engine with 4-ring 
pistons, chrome-plated top rings and ex- 
haust valve seat inserts. You also get ex- 
ceptional handling ease, braking safety, 


cab comfort, and other advantages. 


What’s more, Dodge trucks offer gv¥rol 
Fluid Drive—available on 4-, 34- and 
1-ton models—to give you smoother per- 
formance, save wear, lengthen truck life. 


Your friendly Dodge dealer will be 
happy to tell you more. 
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KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY }...; : 
Wichita, Kansas 





USES THE 





ELLE - 
N Jjeville 


f 


ALTERNATOR SYSTE 





@ This forward-looking organization is 
another one of the many Public Utilities 


who enjoy the advantages of the L-N 


Alternator System. 


On your two-way radio cars and trucks... 
or wherever current demands are high . . 
the L-N Alternator System will give you: 
25 to 35 amperes_with engine idling 
new freedom from battery troubles 
longer battery life 









BE SURE TO SPECIFY LerCE-NEVILUE 


pore 


“lower radio maintenance costs 
more consistent radio operation 
There are L-N Alternator Systems rated at 


50 amps. and 80 amps. for 6-volt systems; 










60 to 150 amps. for 12-volt systems. 
For all the facts, write The Leece-Neville 


Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Automotive Add 

Electric Equipment for Over 40 Years. MB pover. : 
tem, 

Distributors in principal cities tad othe 

more po 


. Service Stations s everywhere. - 3 











Teville 






ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS * GENERATORS « STARTING MOTORS 
REGULATORS + SWITCHES « FRACTIONAL HP MOTORS 


o> EA Mo eum ch FD tie | 


Truck Oleser 


Rial oni tie lids 
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Nearly A 
Million Horsepower 
Increase In 6 Years! 


Here are additions to our generating plants for six 
years to meet the needs of new and expanding industry in 
our service area, as well as in the service areas of other 
electric utilities who get their power supply from us— 


190,000 ‘cm... 1949 


(160,000 horsepower Gadsden Steam Plant; 30,000 horsepower 
generating unit installed at Mitchell Dam) 





Began Construction in 1950 for 


188,000 ‘cr... 1951 


(134,000 horsepower addition at Gorgas Steam Plant; 54,000 
horsepower addition at Chickasaw Steam Plant) 


Began Construction in 1951 for 


207,000 “cm... 1952 


(Still another 134,000 horsepower addition at Gorgas Steam Plant; 
73,000 horsepower at Martin Dam) 


166,700 wc... 1953 
166,700 ‘or... 1954 


(Barry Steam Plant, near Mobile, planned for an 
ultimate capacity of 1-1/3 MILLIO horsepower) 


Additions during these six years alone total 918,400 horsepower! This is lots of electric 
power. All of this additional generating capacity feeds electricity into an area-wide transmission 
ystem, so that all sections benefit from it. As generating capacity is increased, transmission 
ind other facilities are built or enlarged to make delivery possible to any section requiring 
more power. 


hlabama Power Company C$: 


Helping Develop Alabama 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
These securities are being offered only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


108,900 Shares* 


Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation 


Common Stock 


$6 Par Value 


*The Corporation is offering to holders of its Common Stock the right, 
evidenced by transferable Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for 
these shares, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Sub- 
scription Warrants will expire at 3 P.M. E.D.S.T. on June 3, 1952. 
The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and after the sub- 
scription period, may offer these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Price $12.25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in 
which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Allen& Company American Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 


A. M. Kidder & Co. Hanrahan & Co. Kinsley & Adams 


May 21, 1952. 





























Oswego 


Oswego Steam Station—Rated Capacity 320,000 KW— One of 88 Niagara Mohawk generating plants. 


600,000 MORE KILOWATTS 


for Niagara Mohawk customers 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation has under con- 
truction 600,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity. The 
System serves over 931,000 
electric customers in Upstate 
New York, and their demand for 
power is continually increasing. Last 
year, these customers used over 14.5 
billion kilowatt hours, nearly thirty 
per cent more than the System’s load 
of five years ago. System expenditures 


for new electric and gas facili- 

ties for the period 1946-52 will 

total over 265 million dollars. 

Nearly three million people 

live in the 21,000 square miles 

of territory served by Niagara 

Mohawk. To assure them of plenty of 

electric power, the System operates six 

steam-electric and eighty-two hydro 

electric generating plants, intercon- 

nected by nearly seven thousand cir- 
cuit miles of transmission lines. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORPORATION 


NIAGARA P MOHAWK 
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FOR LOWEST COST PER FOOT OF TRENCH IN ALL SEASONS 


Ba rber-Greene@ 


VERTICAL BOOM 


HEAVY DUTY 
DITCHER 


The B-G 44C is winning more friends 
among utilities every day because it's 
saving time and money on every job. 
Why? Because with its Vertical Boom, 
the 44-C digs in any soil at any time of 
the year... digs right up to sidewalks, 
foundations, underground pipe... digs 
all the ditch, leaving no ramp to remove 
by hand ...digs clean and straight up 
to 24” wide, 8’3” deep. 


GAS, WATER, SEWER DISTRIBUTION — ideal 
for public utility use. Works in any weather, 
through frozen ground, asphalt pavement, clay 
or wet gumbo to accurate depths and widths. 
Vertical Boom jumps underground pipe, side- 
walks, reducing hand labor to minimum. 


UNCOVERING JOINTS — wasting no digging 
effort, the 44-C cuts straight down to joints 


| 4s £ at 


through ¢ for with minimum open- 





ings, thus “reducing repaving costs. Sensitive 
overload release, precision cutting and accurate 
control make this the practical machine. 





CRAMPED QUARTERS — offer no operating dif- 
ficulties with the compact 44-C; rapid maneuver- 
ing, full crawler traction, narrow over-all width 
and close-hung Vertical Boom allow ditching 
close to walls, foundations, etc. 


DISCHARGE TO TRUCK — on some city contracts 
excavated material must be removed immediate- 
ly. With the 8’3” boom on the 44-C, the dis- 
charge height is sufficient to load spoil directly 
to truck, depending on depth of trench. Spoil 
conveyor discharges to either side, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION SEE YOUR BARBER-GREENE DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE 








Ba r ber -Gr eene AURORA, ILLINOIS 


—— 























MUSKINGUM 
RIVER, 
PLANT. 


TANNERS 
CREEK 
PLANT 


KANAWHA RIVER PLANT of Appalachian Electric Power 
Company (Glasgow, W. Va.). First 200,000-kilowatt unit 
now under construction. Another 200,000-kilowatt unit 
scheduled for completion in March, 1953. 


MUSKINGUM RIVER PLANT of The Ohio Power Company 
(Beverly, Ohio). First 200,000-kilowatt unit now under 
construction. Another 200,000-kilowatt unit scheduled for 
completion in July, 1953. 


TANNERS CREEK PLANT of Indiana & Michigan Electric 

pany (Lawrenceburg, mT First 150,000-kilowatt 
= 1~4 in service. ay 5 150,000- kilowatt unit sched- 
c . A third unit, 
of 200,000. kilowatt AR is “ae for operation 
in July, 1954, 
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KANAWHA RIVER PLANT 


3 great new links 
in a mighty chain 


of POWER 


Here are the three newest links in the American Gas and 
Electric Company System, a chain of power plants and 
transmission lines stretching from Lake Michigan to the 
North Carolina border. 


These three new plants are only a part of the tremendous 
expansion program that the A. G. & E. System co 
panies have undertaken in order to provide for the ever. 
increasing demand for dependable, low-cost electric 
power. 


Within the last ten years these companies have more 
than doubled their power-producing capacity. By mid- 
1954 they will have added 1,150,000 more kilowatts 
of capacity to bring total system capacity to 4,019,000. 
And, when more power is needed it will be forthcoming. 


Such is the reassuring power picture in the seven-state 
area the System serves. 


AMERICAN 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


and its operating subsidiaries 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 

Central Ohio Light & Power Company 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 

Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

The Ohio Power Company 

Wheeling Electric Company 

Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC AND 
INDUSTRY 24 HOURS A DAY 





COLUMBIA 
GAS 
SYSTEM 





The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 

& Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 

é Big Marsh Oil Company 


re Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
E - Binghamton Gas Works 


Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Home Gas Company 


e The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 

Bs Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
Fs The Preston Oil Company 

ae? : 3 
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Right on grade on a rush job. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletin, form S-111 


Performance-Proved 


More than a quarter century of 
efficient performance in utilities 
trenching work has earned for 
CLEVELANDS their reputation 
for producing more trench in 
more places at less cost. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


® Wide variety of speed and 
power combinations provides 
the right combination for 
every job. 


© Compact, maneuverable — 
fits more jobs in congested 
or open areas. 


® Maximum operator efficiency 
and visibility—correct group- 
ing of easy acting controls. 


© Safe, fast, trailer mobility— 
less waste-time between jobs, 


®@ Proved design and materials 
—less weight — more work — 
longer life. 


© Unit type construction = 
simplifies servicing. 


Pioneer of the Modern Trencher 


WAY 
SOY, THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


Pree aan te AIA 
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it does these jobs—and more! 


Operating Ledgers * Work Order 
Ledgers * General Ledger * Material 
and Supplies Ledger * Bank Ledger 
Revenue Ledgers * Accounts Receivable 
Control Ledgers * Stockholders 
Ledger * Operating Statements 


4 SIMPLE TURN of the job 
selector knob changes jobs in a 
second—gives choice of any four 
accounting operations controlled by 
each sensing panel. Any number of 
panels may be used, so there’s no 
limit to the number of jobs a Sensi- 
matic will do. 


peepee gadmany pl 


No other accounting machine is so universally 
useful—can do so many accounting jobs with 
such speed, such ease . . . at such a saving! 
There’s practically no limit to the number of 
accounting problems your Sensimatic can solve! 
Its most remarkable feature—the sensing panel 
or “mechanical brain”—automatically directs it 
through every operation—effortlessly, unerringly. 
Moreover, the Sensimatic’s many other auto- 
matic features and highly efficient design save 
costly working time and operator effort. . . 
make it simple to learn, easy to use! Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 
Sensimatics can do for you? Simply call your Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
nearby Burroughs office, listed in the yellow 
pages of the a book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S | Burroughs 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7. 


Its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts and 
economists keep you informed as to methods and trends in the 
security markets. You will be better able to present your com- 
pany in its most favorable light if you know the trend of finan- 
cial thinking as expressed in the official publication of the 
Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effective 
way to contact this influential group of investment specialists 
than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 


READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 


ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 


———__, 








The Analysts Journal 
20 Broad Street, Room #908 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
() Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of $4.00. 


() Please send me your advertising brochure. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








Ture American ApprRaAIsAL Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES @ VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 








AMERICAN CALIQUA COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Space Heating and Industrial Processing 
District and Municipal Heating 


10 E. 39th St., New York 17, N. Y. 











CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 























ford, Bacon & Davis 


VALUATIONS Jay i CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS Gineer 


RATE CASES 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








GIBBS & HILL rwno. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 











GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS ¢ CONSULTANTS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK + READING + WASHINGTON + HOUSTON + PHILADELPHIA + ROME + MANILA - MEDELLIN 


FOUNDED 1906 








W.C GILMAN & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Valuations — Depreciation Studies — Rate of Return 
Investigations and Reports for Financing 
Transit and Traffic Surveys — Fare Studies 
55 Liberty Street New York 5 








JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
327 South LaSalle Street e CHICAGO ° Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing; Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 














CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 








Gustav Hirsch Organization, Inc. 
Consulting and Supervisory Engineers 


1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio © Telephones: L. D. 78—Kingswood 061! 
ALL PHASES OF PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION. 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Mention the FortN1GHTLY—It identifies your inquiry. 
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JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS— DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 








he huljian Coypounlion 


ENGINEERS ° ONSTRUCTORS 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN « CONSTRUCTION e MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS « INVESTIGATIONS e¢ REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 








William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
: Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
GA 
WATER COST ANALYSIS “PROBLEMS 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: ‘The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"’ 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 











RATES TAXES 


SAFETY MIDDLE WEST FINANCE 
PENSIONS INSURANCE 
BUDGETING SERVICE ADVERTISING 
PERSONNEL co ACCOUNTING 
ENGINEERING ° SALES PROMOTION 


STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 














Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 





331 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Complete Services for bas and Electric Utilities 


H Designing « Engineering + Construc- 
Outst : 
anding tidal Hine « Equipment Surveys Zul 6 ar 
in the * Plans + Steam or Diesel Power 


Plants, Alterations, Expansions 


Industry DESIGN - "ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION 
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THE RUST ENGINEERING co. | {\°" 
Power Plant Design and Construction ‘ 
Boiler Settings, Chimneys, Equipment Erection 
PITTSBURGH, PA, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
| Fl 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS & 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 122 
Sargent & Lundy SV 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. — 
The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 7 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. a 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates JA 
Publishers of the 35-year-old 
DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Contmestion Cott Rents “_ 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties MAC! 


1304 ST. PAUL STREET 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 

Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUOKY 
Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 

Original Cost Studies 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis Ind. 




















BoppyY-BENJAMIN 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plant Design, Specification and 
Construction Supervision 
Economic and Thermodynamic Studies 
Technical Services and Reports 


28 WEST ADAMS DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS ano SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, lil 








Mention the FortniGHtLty—It identifies your inquiry 
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GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





Hepor 


Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 





LUCAS & LUICK 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaAtie St., CHicaco 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 


DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 6-3037 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELECcTRIC Co. 
Electrical Contracting Engineers 
TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DistRrI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 








HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
L. F. HARZA 
E. MONTFORD FUCIK CALVIN V. DAVIS 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 
on Lines, System Management, 
Dams, ee ~ Harbor Structures, 


echanics 
400 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 





DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


















LAURENCE S. KNAPPEN 
Consulting Economist 
Cost of Capital and Rate of Return Studies 
Analyses of Financial Statements 


Rate Case Investigations 
Revenues and Expenses 
919 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7793 


Testing + Inspection + Consulting 
Product Development & Research 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles 
Memphis « New York « Philadelphia * Providence * Dallas 








WESTCOTT & MAPES 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPORTS — 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 














LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Ilinois 








Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
309 Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 





Mention the FortnicHt.y—It identifies your inquiry 
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The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready ort 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 
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Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
Albright & Friel, Inc. 
*Allen & Company 
American Appraisal Company 
American Caliqua Company 
American Gas and Electric Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Analysts Journal, The 
A-P Controls Corporation 
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Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Barber-Greene Company 
Beaumont Birch Company 
Bituminous Coal Instit 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company . 
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Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The 
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Columbia Gas System. 

Commonwealth Assoc 

Commonwealth Services, 

Consolidated Gas and Service Company 
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Day & Zimmermann, inc., Eng 
Dayton Power and Light Company, The 
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Detroit Edison Com The 
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*Drexel & Company 
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Electric bie Batt 
Elliott C 
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First Boston Corporation 
Fitler, Edwin H., Co., The 
Florida Power & Light Company 
Florida Railroad & Public Utilities Commission .. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
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Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
*Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 
General Electric Company .......Outside Back Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 80 
Gibson, A. é., Company, i] ° 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., 
Gilman, c.,&C 

lore, Forgan & Compa 
Guaranty Trust Gungeuy a New York 
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Haberly, Francis $s Consulting Engineer 
*Halsey, Stuart & "Company, Inc. 
Hansell, Sven B., Consulting ae 
Hartford Electric Light Compa 
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Herza Engineerina Co. 
Hill, Cyrus G., Engineers 
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Hoosier Engineering Company 


Idaho Power Compa 
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International Harvester Company, Inc. 
Irving Trust Company 
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Jackson & Moreland, Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

King, Dudley F. 

Kinnear Manufacturing Company, The 

Knappen, Laurence S., Consulting Economist .... 
*Koenig Iron Works 

Kuljian Corporation, The, Engineers 
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*Langley, W. C., & Company 
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Leece-Neville Co., The 
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Middle West Service Company 
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*Morgan, Stanley & Company 


N 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


P 
Pacific Gas ag" sagt Company 
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Peansyteecio | 1 & Light Company 1 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
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Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Reliance Sqpee, Column Company, The 
Remington R Inc. 
Robertson, H. *H., Company 
Rust Engineering Company, The 
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Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 
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United —, Testing Company, Inc. .. 
Utah Power & Light Company 
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“PACIFIC. 


Custom-Built 
r Feed Pumps 


to fit your 
installation 


Bulletin 109 Gives Details 


 PPACIFIC 


‘PUMPS. 


PUMPs. 


The history and background of Pacific Boiler Feed Pumps is a history 
and background of the design and manufacture of centrifugal pumps 

for the most extreme temperatures and pressures called for by industry. 
Pacific designed the solid forged steel case for high pressures and 

high temperatures ... pioneered the use of chrome alloy steels for impeller 
diffusers and all other internal parts, as well as developing many other 
features now recognized as standard in the industry. Pacific Boiler Feed 
Pumps in operation include small units of the vertical type for 47,700 Ib 
per hr. and 710 psig discharge pressure to very large units of the 
horizontal type for 800,000 Ibs. per hr. and 2430 psig discharge pressure 
Pacific has the solution for your boiler feed problem. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Dacific Pumps inc. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Export Office: Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York * Offices in All Principal Citi 








HOW G-E EQUIPMENT SAVES YOU MER 
ON SERIES STREET-LIGHTING SYSTEM 


@ Get optimum lamp performance 
@ Save costly man-hours in servicing ... 


WITH G-E CONSTANT-CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


You reduce operating expenses with G-E Constant-current 
Transformers because they give exceptionally fine control of 
current from short circuit to full load . . . assuring maximum 
lamp life. They compensate instantly for even small changes 
in load or applied voltage, maintain low starting surge. 
They re easy to mount, even on poles with up to 5 degrees 
rake, and theyre constructed for years of dependable, “low- 
maintenance service. 


@ Protect your circuits 
@ Reduce operating costs... 


WITH G-E CONSTANT-CURRENT CONTROL DEVICES 


A_ Type J-1 Protector — provides protection from hazards 
of open circuit conditions. 


B Fuse Cutout—for primary fault and surge protection. 


C Type P-1 Photoelectric Relay —low cost control auto- 
matically turns lighting circuits on at dusk, off at dawn. 


D Pellet Lightning Arrester — for protecting both primary 
and secondary sides of transformers. 


E Type E-1 Controller (not shown) — heavy-duty solenoid- 
operated oil switch to control transformers. 


@ Cut installation time and expense... 


WITH G-E “PACKAGED” REGULATORS 


You reduce installation time and conserve pole space with 
G-E “packaged” Substation-type Constant-current Regula- 
tors (illustrated at right). Available in 15, 20, 25 and 30 kw 
ratings. these “packages” contain all protective and con- 
trolling elements for efficient, economical series street-light- 
ing operation where 120-v, 60-cycle control power is avail- 
able. They are factory assembled and can be put into service 
simply by connecting power and control leads. Each com- 
ponent is readily accessible for servicing. 


@ For information on any of the above equipment, or on G-E 
engineering se — write Section 452-131E. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, New York. 


. 

Type RO, normal power factor outdod 
automatic current-regulating transform 
ratings 5 to 30 kw. Other G-E constan 
current transformers: ROC, outdoor, hig 
pf, 5 to 30 kw; RF, station-type, ai 
cooled, normal pf, 15 to 50 kw. 


G-E Substation-Type Regu! »r. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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